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INTRODUCTION 


IVAN BILIARSKY, OVIDIU CRISTEA 
AND ANCA OROVEANU 


The volume we bring to your attention may strike its readers at a first 
glance by its great diversity. There are at least three main “players” — two 
continental territories (the Balkans and Caucasus) and an expanse of water 
(the Black Sea); and the topics covered by the authors range from the early 
medieval history of the area under scrutiny to its recent past, moving from 
its previous history as a contended zone to identity discourses and nation 
building, and to its political, social, and cultural reshaping after the end of 
the “Cold War". This is the result of a deliberate choice on the part of the 
editors: we wished to bring together researchers coming from within the 
region with those coming from outside it, to include young researchers 
alongside scholars of international repute, and we welcomed various 
perspectives in terms of topics, as well as of methodological approaches. 
The starting point of this volume was a conference organized by New 
Europe College - Institute for Advanced Study in May 2010 in Bucharest, 
The Balkans and Caucasus: Parallel Processes on the Opposite Sides of 
the Black Sea. Past, Present, and Prospects. Despite the diversity in 
intellectual backgrounds and the wide variety in styles and methods, the 
comparative and multi-disciplinary perspective this conference occasioned 
brought forth certain points of convergence, on which we felt we could 
build the present volume. We are, of course, aware that in deciding on this 
course we exposed ourselves to the risk of leaving aside a number of 
important, or simply interesting topics; we decided, however, to accept 
this risk, and let the main themes come out from the topics proposed by 
the authors, from their research concerns, rather than impose on them our 
own views in order to obtain a comprehensive picture. We were 
strengthened in this decision by the reflection that a volume covering all 
the aspects that would need addressing would be difficult (1f not downright 
impossible) to achieve at present; this book should be seen as a modest 
step towards such an ambitious goal. We came up, as a result, with four 
sections: 7he Historical Background: Great Powers, Small Powers; 
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Spiritual Cross-Currents; Past and Current Challenges: Ethnic Identities 
and National Building; Crossing Borders through Words and Sounds. 
Both in the number of contributions, and in their tenor these sections 
differ. The first and the third approach what we may call predictable topics 
when dealing with this region: the contributors look, on the one hand, at 
the ways in which the countries involved in this region acted — and were 
shaped by — the manifold interests invested in the domination over the 
Black Sea, and on the other at the longer-term features that one has to bear 
in mind in analyzing its present and in assessing its future: its complex 
ethnic make-up, the provocations the countries around the Black Sea have 
to face within the current international setting. The second and fourth 
sections were conceived more like counterpoints to these very large 
questions: one is a foray into a territory that would assuredly need further 
mapping, that of "spiritual cross-currents", of their role in shaping 
mentalities, and of their survival — or passing away — in recent times; the 
other sketches the possibility of envisioning this vast region as a more 
coherent whole by means of music, epic and drama. Here as well, there is 
ample room for further inquiries. The overarching question this volume 
and the papers included in it address — and leave open — is to what extent 
we are dealing with a coherent zone, whose past, present and future can 
legitimately be considered as being traversed by meaningful interrelations, 
suggesting a shared destiny. 

The contributions gathered in the first section — The Historical 
Background: Great Powers, Small Powers — attempt to give answers to 
the question why the imperial politics and policies, which aimed at 
conferring some sort of unity to the Pontic area, never truly succeeded in 
attaining their objectives. Taking as their starting point a number of case 
studies, the authors meet in the effort to identify the means through which 
the empires strove to assert their control over the Black Sea and the 
neighbouring zones (the Balkans, Caucasus). These two zones, though 
widely different in many ways, share the character of “peripheries” with 
respect to the centres of the various empires which controlled overtime the 
Pontic area. As such, they were destined to be a buffer against the clash of 
the empires. Both areas are at the crossroads not only geographically, but 
also politically, culturally and commercially, and this made them over the 
centuries prey to the struggles of the great political powers for supremacy 
in these regions. The papers included here shed some light on the role of 
the countries on the opposite sides of the Black Sea as participants or 
safeguards in the collisions between the great powers. In terms of 
mentalities this can generate either the vision of the “last wall” of defence 
of a civilization, or the opposite one, of the buffer as an “innocent victim". 
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Keith Hitchins studies the relationship of two small political entities — 
Wallachia and Georgia — with the great powers in the region. Rather than 
revisit military and diplomatic history, the author chose to concentrate on 
identifying the factors that account for the different historic destinies of 
Wallachia and Georgia. Professor Hitchins’ analysis sets the competition 
for the domination over these two countries in a large perspective, that of 
the “Oriental Question” during the second half of the 18th century. Seen 
from this vantage point, the survival of Wallachia can be understood 
through its more favourable legal status and more advantageous 
geographic position, but also by locating it in its interdependence with 
other objectives of the great powers, such as trade in the Black Sea region 
and at the mouth of the Danube. 

The 18th century was merely reiterating the harsh competition for the 
control of the Pontic area at the end of the Middle Ages. The second text 
in this section, “The Quest for Maritime Supremacy in the Black Sea 
during the Later Middle Ages” by Ovidiu Cristea, proposes an overview of 
the ways in which the change from a sea under the control of a maritime 
power (Genoa) to a sea in which the laws of navigation and trade were 
dictated by a terrestrial power (the Ottoman Empire) came about. The 
levers through which Genoa attempted to impose its domination over the 
Black Sea (maritime hegemony and the establishment of a network of 
trade centres) were undermined by the political instability of the 
metropolis, by its incessant conflicts with Venice for the supremacy over 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas, as well as by the very pragmatic 
policies of the Ottoman Sultans. First established during the period 1453- 
1484, the Ottoman hegemony over the Black Sea managed to endure until 
the 19th century. Much as in the 13th century, when the breakdown of 
Byzantium had opened the way for the confrontation between the great 
maritime powers over the control of the Black Sea, the weaknesses of the 
Ottoman Empire during the 18th and 19th centuries generated the 
conditions for the competition of the powers interested in trade in the 
region, first of all Russia and Great Britain. Constantin Ardeleanu’s 
contribution, “The Lower Danube, Circassia and the Commercial 
Dimensions of the British-Russian Diplomatic Rivalry in the Black Sea 
Basin (1836-37)” proposes a comparative analysis of the rivalry between 
these two powers at the mouth of the Danube and in Circassia. The 
diverging results of the British diplomacy in the two areas were due, as in 
the case studied by Keith Hitchins, to differences in legal status between 
the Romanian Principalities and Caucasus. 

In his paper “Understanding Intervention: Imperial Thought and 
Establishing Order in Ottoman Macedonia”, Julian Brooks attempts to 
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assess to what extent the reforms initiated by the great powers in Ottoman 
Macedonia during the 1903 — 1908 led to significant changes. The 
similarities with situations present at the end of the 20th century are 
striking. One may however note that the interventions in Ottoman 
Macedonia were purely diplomatic ones, aiming to put an end to violent 
conflicts there. At the end of a five-year long effort, this project may be 
said to have failed in finding the adequate solutions to these conflicts, 
when faced with the complexities of the ethnic and confessional situation 
in this region. 

The attempts of the Ottoman Empire to find its own solutions to the 
"Oriental Question" were concomitant with such efforts on the part of the 
Western powers. Ozan Arslan looks in his paper at the measures adopted 
by the Empire in its later stages, in comparing them to those adopted by its 
successor state, the Republic of Turkey. The Empire tried at first to 
maintain its control over the Black Sea through military means, but its 
defeats in 1877-1878, during the First Balkan War, and on the Caucasus 
front during the first years of the World War I led to a radical 
reconsideration. Direct control was substituted with support given to the 
consolidation of buffer states between the Ottoman Empire and Russia. 
This policy was continued and expanded by Turkey until the present day. 

The idea of creating a safety zone is active in other countries within the 
region, which tend, however, to privilege other means in achieving it, in 
particular those of regional cooperation. Roland Clark provides a case 
study in point, by looking at the ways in which this idea took shape in the 
discourses of Romanian nationalists in the interwar period. The analysis of 
the positions of the most representative political figures during this time 
shows that here, much as in Turkey, this idea was not inspired primarily 
by cultural and religious affinities with other states in the region, but rather 
by the wish to strengthen Romania's position, and its capacity to withstand 
the hostility of some of the great powers. 

Most of the texts mentioned above focus on one country, or on a 
bilateral relationship. We found it fitting to close this section with Taline 
Ter Minassian's contribution, who reflects on the variety of historical 
approaches to the Balkans and Caucasus, among which she detects three 
main tendencies: a comparative approach, an interactive approach, and a 
geopolitical one, recognizable, to be sure, in the papers in this volume as 
well. 

The failure of the imperial politics requires a renewed analysis of the 
political, ethnic and confessional situation in the region of the Black Sea, 
and in this context, the identity discourses can open some promising 
venues of research. Such questions are more pointedly addressed in the 
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third section of our volume. In-between, and in contrast with the first 
section, which paid attention to conflicting (or at least tense) relations 
between the great powers, in which “small powers” were sometimes 
caught, the second one is an occasion to inquire into an under-researched 
field, by identifying spiritual cross-currents between the Balkans and 
Caucasus. 

Yuri Stoyanov investigates the nature and dynamics of the spiritual 
relationships between the Balkans and Caucasus by analyzing the 
heterodox movement of the Paulicians. In his view, the research focusing 
on the evolution of the Paulician communities transplanted from the 
Byzantine-Armenian border to Thrace could contribute to the understanding 
of the religious peculiarities of the two regions, wile providing, at the same 
time, a model for the analysis of other heterodoxies that spread from 
Caucasus to the Balkans (such as Hurufism in the early Ottoman period, 
e.g.). 

Ivan Biliarsky looks at the ways in which the “Byzantine 
Commonvwealth" influenced two geographically distant countries: Bulgaria 
and medieval Georgia. The point of departure for his study is a narrative 
source, the Narrative of the Prophet Isaiah of how he was brought by an 
Angel to the Seventh Heaven (known as the Bulgarian Apocryphal 
Chronicle of the Eleventh Century). According to Ivan Biliarsky's 
hypothesis, the main character of the text — King Izot — elicits striking 
similarities not only with King David, but also with the Georgian King 
Ashot, whom we find mentioned by Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The hypothesis of the adoption of an Old Testament model through 
Georgian mediation gains in persuasiveness if we bear in mind the fact 
that though distant geographically, both Bulgaria and Georgia were 
exposed to a strong Byzantine cultural influence. 

In the two papers that follow, the historical background is taken into 
consideration in relation to field research conducted over the last few 
years. Arsen Hakobyan, whose field research was carried out at the 
settlement of Diavata near Thessaloniki, describes the fate of a religious 
group — that of Chalcedonian Armenians — throughout its longer history, 
and identifies the defining features of this community, that lent it 
coherence from the Middle Ages up to the recent past. According to him, 
events at the end of World War I brought significant changes in the 
identity of this group. The old distinctive features — language and religious 
ritual — underwent a process of hellenisation, and the community only 
survived by preserving the ties between the old families that were its 
members. Marieta Kumpilova reflects on the interplay between religion 
and ethnicity (and attempts to assess the role of each) in shaping distinct 
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group identities within a community whose members had a different 
historical fate: the Circassians from Kosovo, who recently migrated to the 
Russian Federation after having lived in Kosovo for more than a century, 
in their encounter with the Circassians “at home”, in the Republic of 
Adygea, where the author conducted her research. 

In focusing their inquiry on particular examples, the contributors to 
this section suggest continuities between distant pasts and the present, in 
thus making of this section an appropriate introduction to the following 
one, Past and Current Challenges: Ethnic Identities and National Building. 
In the redefining of the communities in the Black Sea region the past has 
been frequently invoked, used, misused, manipulated, and distorted. The 
papers gathered here attempt to look not only at the historical roots of the 
extraordinary ethnic and confessional diversity of the Balkans and of 
Caucasus, but also at the themes around which modern identities 
crystallized, and the means through which communities constructed their 
self-representations, while striving at the same time to impose them on 
“others”. In addressing the very recent past or ongoing processes, the 
papers included in this section show, at the same time, how a broader 
historical perspective might be an aid to the research, since they share in 
the view that the challenges of the 21st Century are the result of the large 
historical processes mentioned in the previous sections. In the aftermath of 
the coming apart of the Soviet Union and of the fall of communism, we 
are confronted with an extremely complex political map, and a number of 
conflict zones. Although unanimously adopted as a reference point, 
Western values such as democratization of the society or market economy 
have been variously understood in the countries of the region, and this 
accounts, at least in part, for an increased differentiation between them. At 
the same time, attempts at bringing some unity to the region through a 
gradual process of Euro-Atlantic enlargement generated a number of 
problems, stemming both from the difficulties of harmonizing the relations 
with the Western partners in the European project, and from the very 
complex realities in the Black Sea region. 

The papers brought together in this section address again, from a 
different perspective, the question of features that make comparable the 
Caucasus area with that of the Balkan Peninsula. Thede Kahl insists on 
those aspects that, in spite of differences, might favour a comparative 
analysis of the two areas. Beyond arguments of a geographical or 
historical nature, a distinctive feature is the great ethnic, linguistic, 
religious and social diversity of the two areas, and of the various sub- 
regions composing them. The paper identifies a number of directions of 
research that would result in an increased knowledge of the whole region, 
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and provides a foretaste of the kinds of results they might bring. The 
global analysis it proposes prepares the ground for a closer look. Mariam 
Chkhartishvili reflects on the modelling of Georgian identity by 
concentrating on a case study, the /veria journal, where she adopts a 
critical position towards Marxist approaches to the question of identity and 
nation building in Georgia. One of the most influential Georgian 
publications at the end of the 19th century, /veria “aimed to make a 
Georgian ethnic community or, more precisely, a Georgian ethno-nation" 
by promoting an idealized image of the past, in which the specific features 
of Georgian identity were highlighted, in contrast and opposition with the 
"others". 

The building and/or dismantling of national identities is discussed by 
Zaal Kikvidze through a different perspective. He outlines the ways in 
which Russia, and subsequently the Soviet Union, attempted to introduce 
different scripts in the Mingrelian region, in order to divide Georgian 
population. Similar measures were adopted in other parts of the Russian 
and then Soviet Empire, with varying, even opposing results. While in 
Mingrelia the “language building" policy was a failure, in Circassia it bore 
fruit after a fashion, resulting in no less than four "languages", all using 
Cyrillic script, though with significant differences in orthography. 

The four contributions that follow move again to a larger comparative 
approach towards the two continental areas — the Balkans and Caucasus — 
and focus on very recent developments. Ketevan Kakitelashvili sheds light 
on the political instrumentalisation of historical discourses during the post- 
Cold War period. An analysis of school textbooks, a type of publication 
with a strong formative character, reaching deep and wide into all the 
strata of society, shows the existence, in the early 90s, of similar 
conceptual instruments, of similar aims, and of a shared tendency towards 
a dogmatic and one-sided interpretation of history. After 2000 one can 
notice, at least in some of the countries in this large region, efforts to go 
beyond an ethnocentric vision of history. This reshaping of the historical 
discourse seems to have been, more often than not, less the outcome of a 
restructuring of the education system or of history as a discipline, but 
rather more the result of a desire to comply with foreign policy objectives 
pursuing inclusion into the EU or NATO. 

Such driving motives can also be felt behind the ways in which the two 
regions have been dealing with the sensitive question of minorities. Ana 
Dinescu finds that the “ready-made” solutions to this question prove 
unrealistic when confronted with very complex situations on the field. In 
her view, in devising ways and means of dealing with such questions one 
has to start from an in-depth knowledge of particular settings and with a 
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case by case approach, coupling it with a clearer definition of a European 
identity, and of the European priorities in the foreseeable future. An 
insensitive handling of the minority question could lead, one might fear, to 
an exponential multiplication of separatist movements; this is the subject 
of the paper proposed by Hanna Shelest, who pays particular attention to 
the reactions of the international community to independence claims in the 
cases of Kosovo, South Ossetia and Abkhazia. A comparative view of 
these cases is all the more meaningful since opposed attitudes and 
standpoints towards them coexist: while the three cases are seen by some 
experts as exhibiting significant similarities, and Kosovo may appear as a 
model in problem-solving, others consider the situations in former 
Yugoslavia as being radically different from those of Georgia, and the 
Kosovo “model” has in their view little or no relevance for Caucasus. The 
paper looks at the circumstances that led to the proclamation of 
independence in these cases, and analyses the arguments of both 
supporters and opponents of these decisions, in attempting at the same 
time to outline their possible short-term evolution. 

The Western Balkans are the focus of a detailed study by Arolda 
Elbasani, who finds that the large body of contributions on post- 
communist transition and on the EU enlargement processes has so far paid 
little attention to the domestic factors that might obstruct post-Communist 
transitions and the path to European integration, in particular to the crucial 
role of historical legacies and statehood in this region. She concentrates in 
her paper on the receiving end of enlargement incentives and 
conditionalities in what she feels are largely uncharted “borderline” cases 
of transformation, in thus enriching the literature on enlargement. 

The papers in the last section, Crossing Borders through Words and 
Sounds, look at similarities and differences between the two regions on 
which our volume focuses from yet another angle: that of the circulation of 
musical, epic or dramatic motifs within the Black Sea area. Such inquiries 
may lead to the identification of original motifs, bearing an indelibly local 
stamp, but observe, at the same time, unexpected inflections, and 
surprising contaminations or similarities. Drama and music may thus 
appear as examples of inventiveness, circulation, adaptation, blending and 
synthesis, that could be seen as anticipating a more peaceful and 
harmonious coexistence within this highly heterogeneous region. 

Marcus Bauer reflects on the view "from the outside" on Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, by taking his examples from German culture and literature 
during the 19th and 20th century, and by describing the mechanisms at 
work through which the representation of a region 1s being formed, the 
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themes around which it coagulates, the motives that persist overtime, and 
those that are only passing fashions. 

Zaal Andronikashvili, by contrast, is interested in how the Black Sea 
was seen from within, and became a theme in local literature — the 
Georgian one — which he uses as a lens enabling him to unveil the deep 
and far-reaching implications of the perception of the sea as a unifying 
space, or as a dividing border. 

Georgia is also the setting of the next paper, in which Birgit Kuch 
takes theatre as a form of expression through which one may analyze how 
the political, social and economic transformations were assimilated by the 
cultural field at the end of the Cold War. Her case study — Theatre for 
Change — is all the more instructive as it was initiated by Western 
performers and organizations; it shows how ambivalent the reference to 
the West can be, even when the very idea originated in the West. While in 
principle the West provides the model for the states of the former 
Communist camp, at the level of mentalities it is frequently perceived in a 
negative way, as a threat to national identity and local traditions. 

The last contribution compares musical themes circulating on opposite 
shores of the Black Sea after 1990. In studying the Armenian rabiz and the 
Romanian manele the authors — Estelle Amy de la Bretéque and Victor 
Alexandre Stoichita — show not only the close similarity between the 
musical scores and lyrics, but also the ways in which these genres reflect, 
after a fashion, the daily concerns of common people in post-communist 
times. Manele and rabiz configure “an enchanted world", and may be seen 
as imaginary playgrounds populated by characters ranging from the 
“fictional” to the “real.” 

This is perhaps a fitting end — an open end, as we see it — for this 
volume. Neither the editors, nor the contributors presume to give definitive 
answers to the many questions to which this large and complex area has 
given and continues to give raise. Its unity — more obvious at some 
junctures during its history, less so at others — may remain a project, a 
fiction and (at least to a certain extent) a reality at the same time. It may 
still feed the imagination of writers, artists and musicians, and perhaps 
also that of policy makers. It undoubtedly remains a captivating area of 
study for scholars, as we hope the papers in our volume may show. 


PART I: 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 
GREAT POWERS, SMALL POWERS 


GREAT POWERS, SMALL POWERS: 
WALLACHIA AND GEORGIA CONFRONT 
THE EASTERN QUESTION, 1768-1802 


KEITH HITCHINS 


This paper is about how two countries of modest size on either side of 
the Black Sea, the Principality of Wallachia, in Southeastern Europe, and 
the Kingdom of Kartli-Kakheti, eastern Georgia or, as I shall simply call 
it, Georgia, in the Caucasus maneuvered among larger powers in the latter 
decades of the eighteenth century. Between roughly the 1760s and 1800 
the destinies of Wallachia and Georgia, in a sense, became linked by the 
growing complexities of what came to be known in European chancelleries 
as the “Eastern Question.” The term, put briefly, referred to the continued 
weakening of the Ottoman Empire and the consequent need felt by the 
great powers of Europe to maintain international stability, or, in other 
words, to find a suitable successor or successors to the Ottoman polity in 
Southeastern Europe and the Near East, while at the same time pursuing 
their own interests in the region (Anderson 1966: 1-27; Schroeder 1994: 2- 
320). The Russia of Catherine the Great was certainly a willing heir to the 
Ottomans; the Habsburg Monarchy and Iran had their own territorial 
ambitions; and from further afield France and Great Britain could not but 
be concerned about the European balance of power and the promotion of 
their far-flung imperial interests. Wallachia and Georgia could hardly 
compete as equals in such powerful and aggressive company. In any case, 
the choice of neutrality or self-determination was not theirs to make, for 
they were caught up in a sometimes subtle, sometimes violent game of 
redrawing international boundaries and extending spheres of influence in 
which they themselves were treated as mere pawns. 

My primary concern is with the fate of Wallachia and Georgia rather 
than with the general course of diplomacy and war as pursued by more 
powerful states. In particular, I am looking for answers to two questions: 
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first, why was Wallachia able to survive this great-power contest of wills 
and why was Georgia not?; and, second, was there a time in these 
proceedings when either country was, even briefly, master of its own 
destiny? An inquiry into these matters may shed additional light on the 
role of small powers in a great-power world. 


II 


The last three decades of the eighteenth century form a sufficiently 
cohesive and eventful period to allow diverse hypotheses an adequate 
airing and to suggest useful, if still tentative, answers to the questions 
raised. I begin with the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-1774 and end with 
Russia's predominance in Georgia in 1801 and in Wallachia in 1802. 

To characterize this period in general terms, we may certainly call it a 
time of war, as all the powers in the region were engaged in self- 
aggrandizement and were prepared, if diplomacy failed, to use force to 
gain their ends. Russia was eager to open the Black Sea and the Straits to 
her commerce and, to the west, to extend her influence further into 
Southeastern Europe, and, to the east, establish a base south of the 
Caucasus Mountains for a further advance into the Near East when the 
proper time came (on Russian policy in Southeastern Europe, see Grosul 
1975: 68-176, and in the Caucasus: Markova 1966: 99-200, 236-306.). 
None of these initiatives went uncontested. The Ottoman Empire was still 
a formidable power; it exercised an intrusive suzerainty over Wallachia 
and aggressively pressed extravagant claims of suzerainty over Georgia 
(on Ottoman policy toward Wallachia, see Urunga 1966: 5-10, 18-24, and 
Bádáráu 1983-1984: 135-151, 193-202. Ottoman policy toward Georgia is 
covered in Ursinus 2000: 41-48; see also Kóse 2006: 213-222, 226-233). 
Iran had similar ambitions in Georgia. From Central Europe the Habsburg 
Monarchy seemed increasingly ready to expand her economic and political 
interests across the Carpathians and down the Danube to the Black Sea. 
Between 1718 and 1739 Austrian troops had occupied Oltenia, the part of 
Wallachia west of the Olt River, and in 1788 and 1789 they again invaded 
Wallachia and made plans for its incorporation into the Monarchy. In both 
cases events on the battlefield required an Austrian withdrawal back across 
the Carpathians. Yet, Austrian penetration of Wallachia persisted, now by 
way of the Danube, as Austria sought markets for her growing 
manufactures and a share of the trade in the Black Sea (Docan 1913-1914: 
541-706; for an overview of the foreign-policy objectives of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, see Roider 1982: 131-188). France in the last decade of the 
century, especially, pursued an activist policy in the region under the 
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Directory and Napoleon, and, on occasion, resorted to military force. 
Britain, on the other hand, while concerned about Russia’s push southward 
to the Black Sea, preferred diplomacy as a means of keeping the Ottoman 
Empire intact and maintaining the status quo (Bagis 1984: 94-106). 
Instances of violence during these decades were frequent. On a large scale 
there were the two wars between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, from 
1768 to 1774 and from 1787 to 1792, when Wallachia was occupied by 
Russian troops and, in the latter war, by Austrian troops, too. There were 
also wars of smaller circumferences in the Caucasus, but hardly less 
destructive. Noteworthy were the campaign of the Iranian Shah Agha 
Muhammad Khan Qajar in the southern Caucasus and specifically against 
Georgia in 1795 and 1796, the almost continuous raids against Georgia 
carried out from the east by Lezghian tribes from Daghestan, and the 
constant menace of attack posed by Ottoman provincial frontier governors 
from the west (Ursinus 2000: 44-46). 

Yet, this was also a time of diplomacy and interludes of peace and, 
occasionally, even of accommodation among rivals when circumstances 
allowed no alternatives. There were comprehensive treaties ending the 
Russo-Turkish wars: Kücük Kaynarca in 1774 and Iasi in 1792, which 
touched both Wallachia and Georgia. Then, there were other kinds of 
agreements: the Convention of Ainali Kavak between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire in 1779, the Sultan’s sened of 1783, and the hatti-serif of 
1802, all of which confirmed and supplemented the provisions of Kügük 
Kaynarca. Finally, there were agreements reached by various of the great 
powers among themselves, sometimes involving territorial compensation 
either carried out at the expense of others, notably Poland in 1772, 1793, 
and 1795, or, as in the case of Wallachia on several occasions, merely 
contemplated. 

No less important, this was also a time of internal reforms in Wallachia 
and Georgia, which could be viewed broadly as a means of early nation- 
building, an identifiable process that ran counter to the prevailing empire- 
building of the great powers, or, rather, empire-preservation, if we are 
speaking of the Ottoman Turks and the Iranians. Could we go so far as to 
say that Wallachia and Georgia represented a challenge of principle to the 
multi-ethnic empires as ethnically-based states? Probably not; it’s too 
early. The idea of the modern ethnic nation and the emergence of national 
movements to create it were still some decades away. Yet, educated 
Wallachians and Georgians, respectively, harbored sentiments of shared 
traditions and history and of a common religious and cultural heritage 
among themselves, and though it would be premature to describe these 
sentiments as national feeling, they nonetheless provided some measure of 
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cohesion. This self-awareness, at least among the educated, may be one 
reason why neither Wallachia nor Georgia could be totally ignored by the 
great powers as they pursued their imperial ambitions. 


HI 


Another question that needs to be asked is whether Wallachia and 
Georgia, on opposite sides of the Black Sea, had anything in common that 
would justify the attempt here at meaningful comparison? In the 
eighteenth century they had no direct political, economic, or cultural 
relations with one another. Wallachians and Georgians may well have 
traded with one another, but only indirectly through intermediaries such as 
Ottoman merchants. Yet, their destinies were joined, as the existence of 
both depended on how the complex drama of the Eastern Question played 
itself out. 

The similarities between Wallachia and Georgia by no means end with 
their involvement in the Eastern Question. As noted above, each was, in 
one degree or another, subject to the suzerainty or, in the case of Georgia, 
to the claims of suzerainty, of larger neighbours. Wallachia was formally a 
vassal state of the Ottoman Empire and had been so since the fifteenth 
century. Its princes had thus been obliged to pay an annual tribute, provide 
foodstuffs, lumber, and many other products at fixed prices, and render 
military service when called upon to do so, but they had maintained a 
certain degree of autonomy. In the eighteenth century, as the so-called 
Greek-Phanariot' regime hardened, the burdens of Ottoman suzerainty 
became heavier. As autonomy was whittled away princes were simply 
appointed by the sultan, usually in return for substantial money payments. 
Georgia, on the other hand, was an independent kingdom, and Kartli- 
Kakheti had been united since 1762, when Erekle II became king of both. 
But Erekle could never free himself completely from the relentless claims 
of suzerainty pressed by the Ottoman sultan and the Iranian shah, who 
traced their "rights" back at least to the sixteenth century. 

The social and economic structures of Wallachia and Georgia were 
also similar. A detailed comparison would suggest whether internal 
strength and cohesion may help to explain the survival of Wallachia and 
the lack of it may, in part, account for Georgia's loss of independence. 
Here it is possible merely to raise questions rather than provide a full 


! The term Phanariot referred to those upper-class Greek or Hellenized families 
from the Phanar district of Constantinople from among whom the Sultan chose the 
princes of Wallachia for over a century. 
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explanation. In both countries the nobles were the dominant estate, and in 
both they regularly challenged the authority of the prince and king. 
Peasants formed the great majority of the population, and it was they who 
ultimately bore the heaviest economic and fiscal burdens. Agriculture was 
the foundation of both countries’ economies, but artisan production and 
commerce were also significant (Istoria Romäniei 2002: 123-137, 158- 
249, and Columbeanu 1974; for Georgia, Sakartvelos 1973: 518-569, and 
Anteleva 1977). The native middle class was relatively small, as large- 
scale commerce was largely in the hands of foreign merchants. There were 
also crucial differences between the two countries. Wallachia appears to 
have been the more prosperous and the more socially cohesive, whereas 
events in Georgia suggest less solidarity, as Erekle strove to limit the 
authority of provincial nobles and make political power and economic 
initiative royal prerogatives. 

Both countries benefited from the wisdom and ingenuity of gifted 
rulers. For Wallachia I would propose Alexandru Ipsilanti, who was prince 
from 1774 to 1782 and again briefly in 1796-1797 (Tipáu 2004: 87-92; 
Giurescu 1974: 61-69); for Georgia, it would naturally be Erekle II, who 
reigned from 1762 until his death in 1798 (he had been King of Kakheti 
since 1744) (Lang 1957: 158-225; Hitchins 1998: 541-542). Both may 
rightfully be included in that elite company of eighteenth-century rulers, 
the so-called enlightened despots: Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740- 
1786), Catherine the Great of Russia (1762-1796), and Joseph II of the 
Habsburg Monarchy (1780-1790). Both Ipsilanti and Erekle II conducted 
their affairs of state in accordance with principles similar to theirs. 

Alexandru Ipsilanti merits the epithet enlightened despot because he 
undertook to promote in Wallachia ideas and institutions that were 
transforming Europe as a whole. A Greek from one of the most prominent 
families of the Phanar district of Constantinople, well-educated, and with 
valuable experience in Ottoman administration, he undertook to reorganize 
Wallachia's administrative machinery, reform the courts of justice, 
reinvigorate higher education, and bring order to agrarian relations. 
Perhaps his most notable achievement was the codification of law and the 
restructuring of the justice system, especially his separation of it from the 
executive. But he also laid the foundations of a new relationship between 
landlords and peasants with the aim of bringing peace and stability to the 
countryside and thereby enhancing agricultural production and with it 
increased income for his treasury. He was also a pioneer in urban planning 
(Pravilniceasca condicá 1957: 161-168; Georgescu 1970: 441-468; 
Georgescu, Popescu 1970: 58-62; Georgescu, Popescu 1975: 71-72). If his 
accomplishments did not match his expectations, the cause lay mainly in 
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the difficult circumstances of the time. His power to act was, after all, 
limited by his place in the Ottoman administrative hierarchy; he was 
appointed by the Sultan, who treated him as the governor of a province 
and could remove him whenever he chose. 

Erekle II used methods of governing that the enlightened despots of 
Central Europe would have found congenial. He was intent on 
concentrating executive, legislative, and judicial powers in his own hands 
and kept a close watch over the activities of government functionaries. In 
internal policy he pressed forward with the centralization of government 
administration at the expense of local autonomies (Tabuashvili 2010: 118- 
178). To do so, he replaced nobles in local affairs with his own agents and 
relied on a modernized army to provide the force necessary to overcome 
aristocratic opposition, which flourished during his reign. He also strove to 
expand his country’s “manufacturing” capacity, especially its metal- 
smelting and munitions “factories” as well as its numerous artisan crafts 
(Tabuashvili 2010: 72-99; Rogava 1974: 119-139), and he encouraged 
trade with Russia and the northern Caucasus and with Turkey and Iran 
(Ketsitadze 1992: 20-74). In all these endeavours he gave the state a major 
role in economic development. Like his contemporaries in Europe, he 
promoted the revival of cultural and intellectual life in Georgia (Sakartvelos 
1973: 778-801; Salia 1977: 158-162). He was remarkably open to new 
ideas and together with Antoni, the Catholicos of the Georgian Orthodox 
Church and one of the most learned Georgians of the time, he took 
measures to improve the education of both clergy and laymen. Convinced 
that the economic and political strength of his country would ultimately 
depend upon the development of science and technology, he strove to 
create a corps of innovative scholars and scientists. If he fell short of 
achieving all he had hoped, it was not from lack of effort but from a lack 
of resources and the persistent insecurity that discouraged innovation. 

Alexandru Ipsilanti and Erekle II shared similar views of Europe. Both 
eagerly cultivated relations with Europe and looked to Europe as a model 
of prosperity and progress. For Ipsilanti such a perspective is not 
surprising, since his education and intellectual interests were broadly 
European (Vlad, 1987: 997-1016). To the extent possible, he sought to 
extend contacts with the West, especially the Habsburg Monarchy, where 
he was held in high esteem (Bádáráu 1988: 68). But he kept constantly in 
mind his own precarious position and thus avoided direct challenges to the 
Ottoman ruling system. Erekle II, in undertaking his own projects of 
economic and social reform, had as his long-term goal the Europeanization 
of Georgia in accordance with the enlightened ideas of the time. He was 
anxious to foster contacts with the West by inviting scientists and scholars 
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in all fields to come to his country and by sending promising young 
Georgians for study to the West (Lashkaradze 1987: 71-72). He also 
sought to interest European governments, especially France and the 
Habsburg Monarchy, in having closer political relations with Georgia 
(Tabagua, 1979: 56-76). But in neither endeavor was he successful mainly 
because the European powers could discern no political or economic 
advantage to themselves in fostering relations with far-off Georgia. He 
turned to Russia almost as a substitute for the West or perhaps as an 
intermediary between Georgia and the West. Such a view of Russia was 
by no means extraordinary, since Georgia already carried on trade with 
Western Europe through Russia (Ketsitadze 1992: 62-74). It was a choice 
that Alexandru Ipsilanti was not obliged to make; since in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century contacts of all kinds had expanded between 
Wallachia and Europe as the powers became increasingly aware of the 
principality's strategic importance. 

The most fateful characteristic of all that Wallachia and Georgia shared 
may have been their continuously evolving relationship with Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire. Neither in international relations nor in domestic 
policy could Ipsilanti and his successors and Erekle afford to ignore these 
neighbours, since their own countries were located precisely in the zone of 
confrontation between the two powers most determined to control the 
Black Sea and its approaches. The wars, the peace treaties, and the 
unrelenting diplomatic sparring of Russia and the Ottoman Empire thus 
linked the destinies of Wallachia and Georgia, even as the two great 
adversaries treated them as useful, but always expendable, minor players 
in their high-stakes drama. 


IV 


A survey of Russia's policy toward Wallachia and Georgia and the 
reactions of the Ottomans to it will suggest the nature of the danger 
confronting both small countries. First, Wallachia. Russia was the most 
consistent and aggressive of the powers in pursuing her special interests in 
the principality, and by the beginning of the 19" century she would replace 
the Ottoman Empire as the dominant power. The two wars she fought with 
the Ottoman Empire between 1768 and 1792 greatly weakened Ottoman 
suzerainty over Wallachia and increased her own influence immeasurably. 
Annexation was rarely absent from the calculations of Russian statesmen, 
beginning in 1770 when the Imperial Council approved as a war aim the 
incorporation of Wallachia into the empire. But they were equally aware 
of the international complications such a bold stroke might cause and thus 
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they usually limited their ambitions to exploring ways the principality 
could further Russia’s general aims in Southeastern and Central Europe. 

The Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca, which ended the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1768-1774, promised important changes in the relations between 
Wallachia and her Ottoman suzerain. Although the treaty dealt mainly 
with other matters, it contained at least one clause, which, if carried out, 
would inevitably curtail the powers exercised by the Sultan and Ottoman 
officials over Wallachia. Article 16 gave the Russian ambassador in 
Constantinople the right to make “representations” on behalf of the 
principality “when circumstances required,” and obliged the Ottoman 
government to give such interventions a sympathetic hearing (Druzhinina 
1955: 295-300). In the next half-century Russian diplomats used their new 
prerogative to help lay the foundations of a new juridical status for 
Wallachia. Because of the pressure they exerted, the Sultan was forced to 
define more exactly the principality’s links to the empire, and in the 
process he grudgingly recognized the principle of autonomy. Shortly after 
the signing of the Treaty of Kügük Kaynarca he issued a decree (hatti- 
serif), which imposed clear limits on Ottoman political suzerainty and 
economic privileges in the principality. In particular, it curtailed the ability 
of Ottoman officials to intervene in the internal affairs of Wallachia and it 
forbade the Sultan to depose princes without sufficient cause (Mehmed 
1976: 321-328; Alexandrescu-Dersca 1958: 319-328). But these injunctions 
for the most part remained on paper. 

As the Ottomans persisted in ignoring their obligations under Kücük 
Kaynarca and the hatti-serif of 1774, Russia pressed her case so forcefully 
that a new war seemed imminent. Yet, through the mediation of France, 
which was pursuing friendly relations with both Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire, all the matters in dispute were papered over in the Convention of 
Ainali Kavak in 1779. The Ottomans had been anxious to regain full 
suzerainty over Wallachia, but the Russian view of the matter prevailed. 
Ainali Kavak thus provided that all the articles in the hatti-serif of 1774 be 
respected, a stipulation that made it an international agreement no longer 
subject to abrogation on the sole authority of the Sultan. 

Of utmost importance for the future of Wallachia was Ottoman 
acquiescence in the appointment in Bucharest, the capital, of a Russian 
consul. After he took up his post in 1782 his main function was political — 
to transmit advice and admonitions from his superior, the Russian 
ambassador in Constantinople, to the prince and to gather information on 
conditions in Wallachia which could justify Russian intervention in its 
affairs. The consul did not hesitate to negotiate directly with the prince on 
all sorts of matters, an activity that violated the spirit and the letter of 
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treaties between Russia and Turkey (Hurmuzaki 1962: 229-232, 273-275, 
352-353, 451-452, 476-477. On the activities of Russian consuls in general 
after Küçük Kaynarca, see Köse 2006: 189-198). 

The Convention of Ainali Kavak proved to be only a truce. The issues 
between Russia and the Ottoman Empire were too wide-ranging — 
Southeastern Europe, the Crimea, the Black Sea, and the Caucasus—to be 
set aside lightly, and both sides continued to prepare for the next military 
showdown. The sened issued by the Sultan in 1783 extended the truce in 
Wallachia by reaffirming earlier agreements with Russia, and thus 
fundamental issues remained in dispute. 

A new war broke out between Russia and Turkey in August 1787. The 
causes were many, but disputes over Russia's expanding role in Wallachia 
and the Ottoman demand for the withdrawal of the Russian consul from 
Bucharest had contributed greatly to the worsening of relations. Russia's 
aims in Wallachia gradually changed as the war ran its course and other 
powers seemed ready to intervene. Catherine II at first continued to favor 
the union of Wallachia with neighboring Moldavia into an “independent” 
state called Dacia under Russian patronage, and in February 1788 she 
urged Wallachians and Moldavians to make common cause with Russia in 
defence of their shared Orthodox faith (Grosul 1975: 91-99). Yet, by the 
end of that year, having achieved her major objectives and now concerned 
with Polish affairs and the possibility of war with Britain and Prussia, she 
was ready to make peace. So were the Turks, who had been defeated on all 
fronts. The resulting Treaty of Iasi (January 9, 1792) stipulated the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Wallachia and recognized Ottoman 
suzerainty, but it left the Russian consul in place, allowed Russia to annex 
the territory between the Bug and Dniester rivers, and reaffirmed the 
guarantees of Wallachian autonomy made since 1774. Russia's position as 
the dominant power in Wallachia had thus been immensely strengthened. 

In the decade after the Treaty of Iasi Russia reinforced her position in 
Wallachia by repeatedly intervening on behalf of princes and boieri 
(nobles) in their disputes with Ottoman authorities. The Russian 
ambassador in Constantinople and the Russian consul in Bucharest served 
as conduits for complaints and petitions from boyars (boieri) and high 
churchmen and even princes to St. Petersburg (Hurmuzaki 1962: 213- 
215). But at other times Russian diplomats found it expedient to play 
boyars off against the prince, thereby enhancing their ability to guide 
matters in directions favorable to their cause. 

With the accession of Tsar Alexander I in 1801 Russian policy toward 
Wallachia became better coordinated and more forceful than it had been 
under Catherine's successor, Paul (1796-1801). The reason for this change 
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may lie, in part, in the increased interest of France under the Directory and 
then under Napoleon in the principality and the growing recognition by 
Britain that the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire was in its own best 
interest, all of which spurred the tsar and his ministers to act more 
vigorously, lest positions already gained in Wallachia be lost. As a 
consequence, they persuaded Sultan Selim III (1789-1807) to issue a new 
hatti-serif and sign a new treaty in September 1802, which not only 
confirmed guarantees of rights and privileges for Wallachia contained in 
earlier imperial decrees and peace treaties, but extended them to include 
seven-year terms for princes and strict limitations on the amounts of taxes 
and provisions Ottoman authorities could extract from the principality 
(Mehmed 1986: 167-177). These agreements had the overall effect of 
consolidating what had, in effect, already become a Russian protectorate 
over Wallachia. 


V 


Russia's policy toward Georgia was similar to that toward Wallachia, 
but was less decisive. Russian rulers and statesmen were generally hesitant 
about becoming deeply involved in the region south of the Caucasus 
Mountains, and, in any case, their relationship with Georgia was 
invariably of secondary concern; Europe came first, Southeastern Europe 
second, and only then the Caucasus. 

This scale of values was evident during the war with the Ottoman 
Empire in 1768-1774. Catherine and her advisers focused their attention 
and resources on the battlefront in Southeastern Europe and thought of 
military operations in the Caucasus primarily as a means of diverting 
Ottoman troops from Europe. Their strategy in the Caucasus was to use 
mainly Georgian troops to man the battle line in Georgia, while 
committing only a small Russian force to serve as auxiliaries (Macharadze 
1988: 179-187). Erekle II, who was seeking closer relations with Russia, 
agreed to participate in the campaign on condition that Georgia be 
protected by Russia from any reprisals carried out by the Ottomans. Yet, 
cooperation between the two armies was far from what Erekle had 
expected from allies. His army did most of the fighting and served 
Russia's interests well by diverting some Ottoman troops away from the 
Danube front. Despite the lukewarm Russian responses to his proposals 
for a formal alliance, Erekle persisted because he was certain that it was 
the only means by which he could protect his country permanently from 
Ottoman and Iranian aggression. In return for recognizing Russian 
suzerainty, he requested the stationing of 4,000 Russian troops in Georgia 
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and recognition of him and his heirs as the hereditary rulers of Kartlo- 
Kakheti (Macharadze 1988: 386-392, 411-413, 413-418). But the Russian 
court showed little interest, as it was absorbed by events in Europe and the 
suppression of the massive rural uprising, the so-called Pugachev 
rebellion, which had broken out in 1773. It even withdrew what small 
force it had in Georgia and left Erekle to deal with the Ottomans alone in 
the aftermath of his involvement in the war. The Treaty of Kügük 
Kaynarca in 1774 brought Georgia few benefits, and even these Russia 
was unable to guarantee because the means of enforcing its provisions in 
the Caucasus had not been specified. 

Georgia was by no means unimportant in the calculations of Russian 
statesmen, and a shift in Russia’s treatment of Georgia became evident 
with the rise to prominence at the Russian court of Grigory Potemkin 
(1739-1791), the favorite of Catherine II and an advocate of Russian 
expansion. He and others who followed his lead promoted an activist 
policy in the Caucasus out of the conviction that Georgia could well serve 
as an effective second front in Russia’s dealings with the Ottoman Empire 
and could facilitate trade with and penetration of Iran and the Near East 
(Markova 1966: 159-164). But they were reluctant to become entangled in 
a war with Iran. 

For most of Catherine’s reign, then, Erekle II was always more eager 
for an alliance between the two countries than Russian officials were. But 
the new Russian activism in the Caucasus under Potemkin led to the 
signing of the Treaty of Georgievsk with Erekle in 1783, which made 
Georgia a formal protectorate of Russia (Paichadze 1983: 140-146). 
Nonetheless, Russia remained little inclined to provide significant armed 
forces to protect Georgia from its enemies, notably the Muslim khanates in 
the Caucasus and the governor of Akhaltsikhe, the Ottoman frontier 
province to the west of Georgia. Catherine preferred to let Erekle deal with 
the Ottomans and Iranians by himself. 

The unwillingness of the Russian court to become deeply involved in 
the Caucasus was manifest during the Russo-Turkish War of 1787-1792. 
The Russian High Command made no plans for operations on the 
Caucasus front and again allowed Erekle to confront his enemies alone. 
Fortunately for him, the Ottomans also refrained from significant military 
action in the Caucasus. The Treaty of Iasi, which brought the war to an 
end in 1792, consequently, had little to say about Georgia beyond 
forbidding Ottoman frontier governors to attack Georgia (Paichadze 1983: 
225-226; Markova 1966: 270-275). 

The nature of Russia’s interest in Georgia is further revealed by her 
response to the efforts of Agha Mohammed Khan Qajar to reassert Iran’s 
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suzerainty over Georgia in the 1790s. In 1791 Agha Mohammed Khan was 
busy in Tabriz preparing for a campaign of conquest against Erivan and 
Karabagh, but he also took time to issue threats against Georgia. Erekle II 
appealed for Russian military support, but Catherine was preoccupied with 
European affairs — the French Revolution, the shifting alliances of the 
great powers, and the impending second partition of Poland — and 
therefore gave no instructions to the Russian commander in the Caucasus 
to send troops to Georgia. Erekle, feeling abandoned, dispatched a special 
emissary to St. Petersburg, Prince Garsevan Chavchavadze, who, in early 
1795, urgently requested troops for Georgia, but to no avail, as Catherine’s 
attention continued to be absorbed by Europe. In September 1795 Agha 
Mohammed Khan sacked Tbilisi with a great loss of life and the taking of 
thousands of prisoners as slaves. These events at last roused the Empress 
and the Council of State to action. They ordered the Russian commander 
in the Caucasus to retaliate against the Iranians. But, as it turned out, this 
action was no short-term punitive expedition; it was quickly expanded into 
a concerted drive to seize Azerbaijan and lranian provinces along the 
Caspian Sea with the evident intention of opening commercial routes to 
India and further East (Hasan-e Fasa’i 1972: 65-67, 71; Gvosdev 2000: 64- 
65, 68-72). The Russian army advanced rapidly to the south, seizing Baku 
and Ganja and had further conquests in view. But the campaign ended 
abruptly with the death of Catherine in November 1796. Her successor 
Paul halted the advance and proceeded to withdraw the army to its 
previous positions, an evacuation from Kartli-Kakheti that was completed 
by the summer of 1797. He seems to have acted out of a desire to maintain 
good great-power relations and may have wanted, in particular, to 
conciliate Britain, who was becoming anxious about threats to her own 
interests in the region and India (Atkin 1980: 47-55). In any case, the 
assassination of Agha Mohammed Khan in June 1797 and the resulting 
disarray in the Iranian leadership removed the immediate threat to 
Georgia. 

Yet, not long afterwards the fate of Georgia was sealed. Erekle II died 
in January 1798 at the age of 77. His son succeeded him as Giorgi XII. 
Well-meaning, but not the military commander or the decisive political 
leader that his father had been, he fell short of what the circumstances 
required. There were external threats, in particular, from Agha Mohammed 
Khan's successor, Fath-‘Ali, who was intent on pressing Iran's claims on 
Georgia by force, and there was internal strife, as both a fractious nobility 
and the Bagratid ruling family itself competed among themselves for 
power. Giorgi saw no way out except Russian protection. Negotiations in 
St. Petersburg in 1800 between his emissaries and Russian officials 
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resulted in an agreement in principle on a gradual process of incorporation 
that would allow the ruling dynasty to retain nominal royal power in 
domestic affairs, while Russia would be responsible for foreign relations 
and defence (Gvosdev 2000: 77-98). In November 1800 Tsar Paul 
approved an agreement along these lines, which the Georgian 
plenipotentiaries who had come to St. Petersburg were to take back to 
Tbilisi for Giorgi’s signature. But, in fact, Paul and his advisers had 
already decided to transform Georgia into a province, a guberniia, thereby 
depriving her not only of independence but even the modest autonomy 
granted in the draft agreement. As early as January 1800, well before the 
arrival of Giorgi’s emissaries, Paul had informed the commanding general 
in the Caucasus that he wanted Georgia to become a province. One might 
conclude, then, that the nearly year-long negotiations that ensued were 
mainly intended to mislead Georgian officials and public opinion and hide 
from the European powers the tsar’s true intentions (Lang 1957: 239-240). 
Behind his abrupt change of policy lay both strategic and economic 
considerations. Georgia as a part of the empire could serve as a forward 
post for the further advance southward and possessed valuable mineral 
resources and offered enticing opportunities for trade with Iran and India. 
Events moved swiftly. On December 18, 1800 the decree on the 
annexation of Georgia was drawn up, then on January 18, 1801, after the 
death of Giorgi XII (December 28), it was formally approved by the tsar, 
and on March 6, 1801 Kartli-Kakheti was declared a province of the 
Russian Empire (Lang 1957: 241-242). The formal proclamation of 
annexation on September 12, 1801 brought an end to the independent 
Kingdom of Georgia as it had been constituted by the double reign of 
Erekle II in Kartli and Kakheti in 1762. 


VI 


Russian statesmen brought a certain degree of coordination to their 
policies toward Wallachia and Georgia during the reign of Catherine. Yet, 
they judged events in the Caucasus mainly as a means of achieving their 
objectives in the Black Sea and Southeastern Europe. Their conduct of 
wars against the Ottomans in 1768-1774 and 1787-1792 offer persuasive 
evidence of such ambitions. The main theater of operations was invariably 
in Southeastern Europe, while military action in the Caucasus, on a much 
smaller scale, was undertaken primarily as a means of drawing Ottoman 
forces away from the main front to the west. 

The two peace treaties ending these wars dealt with matters in both 
Southeastern Europe and the Caucasus, but once again Russian interest 
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was focused more intently on Wallachia than on Georgia. The Treaty of 
Küçük Kaynarca of 1774, as we have seen, advanced Russia's goal of a 
protectorate over Wallachia by giving legal sanction to Russian 
intervention in Wallachian affairs, a power that Russian diplomats were to 
use with great effect in the following decades. But on Georgia the treaty 
was rather vague. It was, on the whole, favorable to Georgia, since it 
required the Ottomans to return certain fortified places to Georgia and to 
refrain from persecuting Christians, but, unlike Wallachia, Georgia would 
not benefit from interventions by Russian ambassadors and consuls, as 
there were to be no formal diplomatic representations to ensure 
enforcement of treaty provisions (Kése 2006: 116-117, 231-219). Two 
decades later the Treaty of Iasi of 1792, as we have seen, also affected 
Wallachia and Southeastern Europe far more substantially than Georgia 
and the Caucasus and greatly enhanced Russia’s position as the dominant 
power in Wallachia. By contrast, Georgia’s benefits were modest. The 
treaty merely urged the Sultan to issue a new firman forbidding the Pasha 
of Akhaltsikhe and other Ottoman frontier governors to attack or harass 
“the peoples under the rule of the King of Kartli,” that is, Georgia (Avalov 
1906: 168. On negotiations about Georgia at Iasi, see Grigorovich 1881: 
582-587). Unlike in Wallachia, it did little directly to strengthen Russia’s 
position as a counterweight to the Ottomans. 

Nonetheless, if we take a broad view of Russia’s involvement in 
Southeastern Europe and the Caucasus in the latter decades of the 
eighteenth century, we may see her overall aims in Wallachia and Georgia 
as being more closely aligned than individual acts might suggest. The 
Russo-Turkish wars and Russian representations on behalf of the 
Wallachians and the Orthodox generally in Southeastern Europe, on the 
one hand, and the protectorate over and then the annexation of Georgia, on 
the other, fit together as parts of a grand strategy being pursued over the 
long term to control the Black Sea and seize Constantinople and the 
Straits. 


VII 


We may now return to the two questions raised at the beginning of this 
paper. The first one was: How was it that Wallachia survived the turbulent 
decades between the 1760s and 1800 and Georgia did not? The main 
reason may well lie in the more favorable juridical status and geographical 
position of Wallachia. The rivalries among the powers and their inability 
to agree on a successor to the Ottoman Empire in Southeastern Europe 
provided Wallachia with an effective defence against annexation by 
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Russia or her transformation by the Sultan into an Ottoman pashalik, even 
though the powers collectively were always ready to dispose of Wallachia 
as it suited their purposes. Yet, however threatening their ambitions may 
have been to Wallachia’s existence at any given moment, the powers 
nonetheless gradually removed the principality from the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Sultan and, for that matter, of Russia, too. Instead, they 
made Wallachia an object of international concern and, eventually, of 
international guarantees. Thus, the fate of Wallachia, though never 
separate from grander issues, over time became a distinct problem of 
European diplomacy, requiring more than cursory attention from the 
powers (Boicu 1975: 29-75). The same cannot be said of Georgia. She did 
not become an object of truly international concern. Rather, her kings had 
to confront two powers, the Ottoman Empire and Iran, which made no 
secret of their hostile intentions. Erekle II and Giorgi XII, far removed 
from European centers of power and immediate European interests, had no 
serious alternative for protection except Russia. The consequences of 
relying upon the good offices of a single power, as we have seen, proved 
fatal to Georgia's independence. 

The second, related, question posed at the beginning of this paper was 
whether Wallachia and Georgia could be said to have been masters of their 
own fate during these decades. The actions taken by Russia and other 
powers in Southeastern Europe and the Caucasus offer abundant evidence 
that they were not. It reinforces the widely held view of scholars that in the 
latter eighteenth century the shaping of the international order and the 
decisions about the fate of smaller countries were the exclusive domain of 
the great powers. 
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THE QUEST FOR MARITIME SUPREMACY 
IN THE BLACK SEA DURING THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 


OVIDIU CRISTEA 


Speaking of maritime supremacy in the Black Sea during the Later 
Middle Ages presents its own difficulties. First, we should avoid the 
anachronism of dealing with the topic in modern terms. Medieval people 
were confronted with problems which may seem similar to those of 
present times, but their approaches and their solutions were different. So 
even though this quest for maritime control existed, we must look to the 
sources to understand how our ancestors conceived it. Moreover, we 
should bear in mind that naval hegemony is strongly connected with the 
technical parameters of ships. For instance, in the Middle Ages the galley - 
the backbone of every Mediterranean and Black Sea fleet — was a fast and 
easy to manoeuvre type of vessel, but also fragile and with limited 
capacity to take on food and water (Dotson 2001: 113-126; for the 16th c. 
see Aimard 1974: 71-94; Guilmartin 2002:106-155; Guilmartin 2003: 
passim). The result was that galleys were put into shore frequently and 
rarely remained at sea for more than four or five days. As a consequence, 
an expedition projected far from home represented a serious challenge due 
to overwhelming logistic problems. 

On the other hand the issue of maritime supremacy should not be 
reduced to the history of naval encounters, trade competition and peace 
settlements. In medieval times, as in our age, real hegemony supposed the 
creation of a coherent system in which various components were strongly 
connected. But the task of reconstructing such systems of domination has 
to overcome the challenge of the sources. Few medieval authors were sea- 
dogs or accustomed to life at sea, and their descriptions of sea battles were 
often conventional and ill informed (Fernández-Armesto 1999: 230-231). 
For them, naval warfare was an extension of land warfare, and the words 
of Alfonso X of Castille “the ship is the horse of those who fight at sea" 
are a perfect illustration of this way of thinking (Fernandez-Armesto 1999: 
242). Even in the case of the works written by men whose knowledge of 
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navigation was undeniable — for instance Genoese or Venetian chronicles 
— one can find the same commonplaces and clichés mentioned above, and 
the detailed testimony of Marino Sanudo Torsello about the tactics 
employed by the Genoese and Venetian fleets during the battles of Lajazzo 
and Curzola is a notable exception (Cristea 2002: 172-176). Moreover, sea 
power — as Palmira Brummett has pointed out — was both physical and 
rhetorical, and the last aspect is far better represented in medieval texts 
(Brummett 1994: 90). For instance, in a letter sent to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy (24th September 1445), the Genoese claimed that they had been 
masters of the Black Sea for more than a century, but the document makes 
no mention of how the sea was conquered or how control was maintained 
(Paviot 1992: 145). 

Such claims are not unique in the Middle Ages. The Russian Primary 
Chronicle calls the Sea the ally of Rus’ against the Byzantines (Russian 
Primary Chronicle 1953: 73); English kings called themselves roys des 
mers; the Catalan chronicler Bernat Desclot proudly claimed that no fish 
dares to swim in the Mediterranean without permission of the king of 
Aragon (Fernandez-Armesto 1999: 242-243); Venice considered the 
Adriatic its own gulf; the Ottoman sultans claimed that they were the 
masters of the White and Black Sea, and even the princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia included in their titles dominion over the shores of the Black Sea 
as a mark of their sovereignty (Nastase 2003: 574-576). In consequence, 
even if claims concerning the domination of the sea are well documented, 
we have sometimes to guess the tools used to accomplish such goals. 

The aim of this paper is to present the struggle for control of the Black 
Sea between 1204 and 1453, a period when this “pocket of the 
Mediterranean” developed from a Byzantine lake to a “plaque tournante 
du commerce international" (in Gheorghe I. Bratianu’s phrasing), a 
crossroad of trade routes linking Europe and Asia (Bratianu 1944: 36-69). 
It was a period of deadly rivalry between Venice and Genoa which started 
with a short Venetian hegemony (1204-1261), followed by a long and 
contested age of Genoese supremacy (1261-1453) and ended with the rise 
of a new continental and maritime power which once again transformed 
the Black Sea into an “inner lake,” this time an Ottoman one. 

As long as Byzantium remained master of the Straits, the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean seemed to be two separate worlds. One of the first 
portulan charts — Liber de Existencia Riveriarum et forma maris nostri 
Mediterranei, dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century, has 
scarce information about the Pontus Euxeinos; distances between various 
settlements are left blank, and the only important ports mentioned in the 
area are Trebizond and Soldaia (Dalché 1995: 139-141). The fall of 
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Constantinople into crusader hands in 1204 was not followed by a radical 
change. Venice, who took the lion’s share after the fall of Byzantium (the 
Republic held “one quarter and one half of a quarter” of Byzantine 
territory), paid little attention to the resources in the area, since the bulk of 
its economic activity was in the kingdom of Jerusalem and in Lesser 
Armenia. For the Venetians, the Black Sea played only a strategic role in 
defending the Latin Empire of Constantinople (Martin 1979: 111-122; 
Martin 1988: 201-214). But a dramatic turn occurred in 1261 when the 
Byzantines recaptured their ancient capital, in the absence of the Venetian 
fleet under Marco Gradenigo (Cristea 1999-2000: 137-142; Marin 2003: 
211-254). This event, as well as the treaty signed the same year at 
Nymphaion between Michael Palaiologos and Genoa, which gave the 
Ligurian Republic the monopoly on trade in the Pontic area, had a huge 
impact on the history of the Black Sea (Balard 1978, I: 42-45). In only a 
few decades, contemporaries were aware of the strong position held by the 
Genoese in “the Great Sea” (the common name of the Black Sea during 
the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries). The fall of Acre, and of the last 
remnants of Crusader kingdom of Jerusalem, into Mamluk’s hands in 1291 
were serious blows to Venetian interests and further strengthened the 
position of their rivals in the Black Sea. Even a Venetian bailo, Marco 
Minotto, confirmed this situation. “In Romania [i.e. the Byzantine Empire 
and the Black Sea] we are in constant decline” — he wrote in an official 
report to the Senate in 1317 — “whereas the Genoese are steadily on the 
rise” (Diplomatarium 1965: 103-105). 

The Genoese not only supplanted their Venetian archrivals in the key 
position of Constantinople, but also managed to create a network of 
settlements along the shores of the Black Sea: Pontarachia, Sinope, 
Trebizond (on the south), Caffa (in Crimea), Vicina and Licostomo (on the 
Lower Danube), Moncastro (at the mouth of the Dniestr). All these 
territorial acquisitions were not just trade centres, but also naval bases 
from which trade routes could be controlled and the operations of 
patrolling galleys supported. The network enabled them to control trade in 
the entire region and, moreover, to compel others to accept Genoese terms. 
Foreign merchants were forced to load their merchandises only onto 
Genoese ships (Laiou 1997: 675-686)', to trade only in Genoese colonies 
and to avoid rival ports — such as Tana in the Sea of Azov (Papacostea 
1979: 201-217). The final aim of Genoese policy was to transform the 


' According to a letter written by Gregorios Kyprios around 1283-1289, the 
Genoese “push the merchants into their own galleys as if they were masters of 
everything (...) so that the freight charges and the profits accrue to them alone” 
(Laiou 1997: 677). 
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Black Sea into a sort of Genoese dominion and to limit or even to forbid 
access by other merchants, a sort of revival of ancient Byzantine policy. 
The key elements in the Genoese strategy were to preserve and to extend 
the territorial acquisitions on the Black Sea shores; to control strategic key 
points such as the Straits, the Crimean peninsula, the Danube Delta and 
Trebizond; to obtain large commercial privileges from continental powers 
in the area (such as Byzantium, the Empire of Trebizond, the Golden 
Horde, Bulgaria and from the second half of the fourteenth century the 
Ottoman Empire and the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia) and to 
forbid the presence of any large hostile naval force in the region. 
Obviously the Genoese objectives encountered strong opposition both 
from outsiders to the region (such as other Mediterranean powers, Venice 
and Pisa) and from the insiders (Byzantium, the Golden Horde, Bulgaria, 
the emirate of Sinope or the despotate of Dobrotich), but until the rise of 
the Ottomans, the Genoese were able to impose their own terms. The 
insiders, one after another, had to abandon the idea of building their own 
naval forces. The Golden Horde tried to ignore this claim, but khan 
Djanibek’s attempt in 1345 to create his own fleet was annihilated by a 
Genoese force that burned the ships as well as the arsenal; the Byzantine 
emperor John VI Cantacuzenos, with Venetian support, also challenged 
Genoese maritime supremacy, but his fleet was crushed during the war of 
Galata (1348-1349). Powers like the emirate of Sinope, the empire of 
Trebizond or the despotate of Dobrotich managed to build some galleys 
which threatened Genoese trade routes and ships but, in the long run, were 
no match for Genoese power. The Turkish emirate was forced to burn its 
war vessels and to build only light ships, while the empire of Trebizond 
and the despot Ivanco, successor to Dobrotich, finally capitulated and 
accepted Genoese conditions. 

The most serious threat to Genoese supremacy came from Venice, the 
Mediterranean power that never accepted the situation established in the 
Black Sea in 1261. From this year until the rise of the Ottomans, Venice 
desperately tried to counter-balance the Genoese hegemony either by 
negotiations or by war (1293-1299; 1350-1355; 1377-1381). Their mutual 
history is one of permanent clashes separated by truces and unstable peace 
treaties, a history of harsh competition and distrust or, to quote Venetian 
chronicler Marc’Antonio Sabellico, a history of two Republics which 
sometimes “lay down their weapons but never lay down their hatred” 
(Sabellico 1718: 250.) 

The main events of Venetian-Genoese confrontation are well known 
and a detailed account is unnecessary here. I will only underline some 
major features of these confrontations. In the war which broke out in 1293, 
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both adversaries applied a similar strategy. Each tried to annihilate the 
enemy’s fleets and to strike the other’s trading centres. Thus, the Genoese 
squadrons struck Crete, while the Venetian fleet devastated Pera and 
Caffa. The outcome of two major encounters at Lajazzo (1294) and 
Curzola (1299) was favourable to the Genoese, but divisions in the ruling 
oligarchy in the Ligurian city led to a compromise peace. Venice was 
forced to accept Genoese supremacy in the Black Sea while Genoa in turn 
granted the Venetians free access to the Black Sea, with one important 
exception: the access of war galleys was prohibited. 

Venetian failure to impose its terms using the force of arms led to a 
less rigid policy in the Eastern Mediterranean. While the goals were the 
same as before, to defend, to enforce and to extend its influence in 
“Romania,” the methods employed to achieve these objectives were 
different. The main feature of this new approach was a reconsideration of 
relations with Byzantium, the power which still controlled the Straits and 
access to the Black Sea. Furthermore, Venice tried to infiltrate the area by 
diplomatic means; thus in 1319 the emperor of Trebizond granted the 
Venetians a commercial privilege and the right to set up a merchants’ 
quarter in the capital of the Grand Komnenoi (Diplomatarium 1965: 122- 
124; Karpov 1986: 77-79). It was the first breach in the Genoese Pontic 
system, a “bridgehead” which would be built upon in the following years. 
Thus, in 1324, a new treaty signed with Byzantium dispelled all tensions 
between the two powers, and Venice secured its positions in the capital of 
the empire; the next step was achieved in 1332, when the Venetians 
received a commercial privilege from the khan of the Golden Horde, 
Ozbek, and the right to build a settlement at Tana, an important trade 
centre at the mouths of the Don river. It was a real triumph for Venice, as 
the position secured at Tana was in direct competition with Caffa, the so- 
called “capital of Genoese trade in the Black Sea” (Papacostea 1979: 202- 
205). 

The last in this series of privileges was the agreement of 1347 with the 
Bulgarian tsar Ivan Alexander, a treaty reconfirmed in 1352 (Gjuzelev 
1984: 106; Todorova 1981: 232). The Bulgarian tsar granted the Venetians 
a privileged position on the western Black Sea shores and in Bulgarian 
territories, and it should be mentioned that in this region the Genoese were 
never in a very strong position. After all these diplomatic successes, 
Venice was able to challenge again the Genoese hegemony in the “Great 
Sea.” 

For this policy to bear fruits, Venice launched a sustained offensive on 
other Mediterranean fronts as well. In the Aegean, the Republic’s positions 
were strengthened as a result of the “crusades” against the Turkish 
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emirates. The Venetians persuaded Pope Clement VI to back a crusade 
project targeting not the Holy Land, but rather the Turkish emirates in 
Asia Minor. It was a small-scale crusade (passagium particulare), 
nonetheless indispensable, from the Venetian perspective, for the effort to 
liberate Jerusalem (passagium generale). The naval league gathered under 
the papal banner included Venice, the Hospitallers of Rhodes, the 
Kingdom of Cyprus and, theoretically, Byzantium (Zachariadou 1983: 21- 
40). Small-scale victories obtained in these crusades, the naval victory of 
Adramyttion of 1334 and the conquest of the port of Smyrna in 1344, were 
nonetheless of great consequence to Venice: they strengthened ties with 
the Byzantine Empire; they underlined the importance of keeping a 
Crusader fleet in the Levant over a longer period of time, to counteract 
looting raids by the Turkish flotillas; and, last but not least, they showed 
the strategic role of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus Straits in 
undertaking operations in the Aegean Sea. 

Furthermore, as a consequence of their excellent relations with 
Clement VI, in 1344 the Venetians received permission to open the 
commercial route to Alexandria. The destination had until then been 
forbidden to Christian merchants after the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt’s 
conquest of the Holy Land. Opening the Alexandria route for ships bearing 
the flag of St. Mark was rightly seen at the time as a huge diplomatic 
triumph (Lane 1987: 431-440). No less rightly, the Genoese viewed it as a 
serious threat to their supremacy; the Venetians had made their way into 
the Black Sea during the first half of the fourteenth century, had 
strengthened their positions in the Aegean, and had opened a new 
commercial trade route previously out of reach, at least theoretically, for 
Western merchants. The Genoese reacted promptly and took an 
exceptional step: they tried to forbid Venetian access to Tana and even to 
the entire Black Sea area. The Byzantine chronicle of Nikephoros 
Gregoras and the Venetian chronicle of Lorenzo de Monacis mention that 
the Genoese started to enforce the claim by attacking and capturing all 
ships not complying with the interdiction. Venetian protests had no impact 
as long as the Genoese pretended that the Black Sea was their own sea. 
These arguments were also reflected in other Venetian chronicles, each 
one adding a personal touch to the events. All of them consider the 
Genoese claim absurd and point out that Venice was concerned to keep 
trade flowing as freely as possible, provided this could be done without 
running undue risks. The key words seem to be “safety” and “caution”, 
with negotiation always preferred to battle. But in the end Venice was 
forced to declare war as long as its liberty of navigation in the Black Sea 
was questioned. The war lasted no less than five years, but its outcome did 
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not significantly change the balance of forces in the Mediterranean; only 
in the Black Sea did Genoa preserve and consolidate its exceptional status. 
Venetian ships were forbidden access to Tana for three years, but were 
allowed to navigate and to trade in other Black Sea settlements. 

Moreover, the Genoese had managed to extend their domination over 
the northern and north-western shores of the Black Sea, and thus to 
develop considerably the area under their direct control. The Genoese also 
took up quarters at Licostomo, a strategic trading centre at the mouths of 
the Danube, giving access to the routes linking Central Europe to the 
Black Sea (Papacostea 1978: 65-79). Last but not least, the conflict 
marked the beginnings of the Genoese-Ottoman alliance, a long lasting 
conjugation of forces in the international relations of the Later Middle 
Ages. 

The second half of the fourteenth century brought no significant 
changes in the policy of the maritime powers in the Black Sea, even after 
the clash known as the “war of Chioggia” when Venice was confronted 
with a large coalition including Genoa, Hungary, Padua and the Ottoman 
Empire. It should be noted also that the entire political and economic 
background changed dramatically. The crisis of the fourteenth century, the 
anarchy in the Golden Horde, Ottoman expansion in Asia Minor and in 
Europe, as well as the irreversible decline of Byzantium, all combined to 
produce unfavourable conditions for navigation and trade in the Black Sea 
at the end of the fourteenth century. The rise of the Ottomans was a 
particular threat to Venetian and Genoese positions in the Levant, and it is 
no surprise that the two Republics agreed to collaborate after the disaster 
of the crusade of Nicopolis (1396), since Bayezid I’s success endangered 
not only Constantinople but the entire trade system in the Black Sea and 
the Aegean. Far from believing that considerable military and naval efforts 
in the Black Sea region to protect trading interests in decline were no 
longer necessary (Balard 1997: 117), the two Italian Republics pursued 
quite contrary goals in their Eastern policy, namely to maintain free access 
to the Black Sea at any cost, and to ensure that the Byzantine Emperor 
would continue to hold Constantinople. This development was halted by 
the defeat and capture of Sultan Bayezid I at the battle of Ankara, an event 
which re-opened the ancient rivalry between Venice and Genoa. In the 
long run, this competition for supremacy facilitated Ottoman ascension not 
only on land but also by sea. From the reign of Mehmed II onwards, the 
sultans paid particular attention to developing their naval forces. The 
sultans realized that the momentum of their conquest on land had to be 
supported — if it were to continue — by sea power. Thus in 1470 at Euboea, 
and in the war of 1499-1503, Venice was unable to oppose the Ottoman 
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fleet. The balance of naval power between Christendom and Islam which 
had lasted for four hundred years was reversed, at least in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and a new era can properly be said to have begun. The 
Black Sea was no exception. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
was followed by the conquest of all shores of the Black Sea; the last 
Genoese positions in Crimea fell in 1475, and the process was completed 
in 1484, when Licostomo and Moncastro, held by the Moldavian 
principality, were besieged and occupied by Bayezid II. 

Thus, the Ottomans took over and developed the key elements of the 
Genoese system; they occupied the strategic points in the area; they 
controlled the land and sea-routes; and they developed a considerable 
naval force.” One main difference concerns the role of the Straits. For the 
Genoese system, Constantinople and the Straits were a bridge between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean; even if they sometimes tried to forbid 
access to other ships, finally they were forced to lift the blockade. For the 
Ottoman strategy, on the contrary, the Straits were conceived as an 
obstacle; their aim was to control and to limit as much as possible 
navigation of the Black Sea, by a system of fortifications from the 
Dardanelles to the Bosporus. All who tried to ignore this system of 
protection paid with their lives. Already in 1470, Anselmo Adorno, a 
Flemish merchant and diplomat of Genoese origin, mentioned that no 
Christian ship could sail into or out of the Back Sea without the Sultan’s 
permission (Itinéraire d’Anselme Adorno 1978: 46) and some Venetian 
sources considered that any attempt to attack Constantinople by sea was 
doomed to fail. After two centuries of contested hegemony, from the 
second half of the fifteenth century the Black Sea entered a new imperial 
age, the Ottoman age. 
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THE LOWER DANUBE, CIRCASSIA 
AND THE COMMERCIAL DIMENSIONS 
OF THE BRITISH-RUSSIAN DIPLOMATIC 
RIVALRY IN THE BLACK SEA BASIN (1836-37) 


CONSTANTIN ARDELEANU 


Russia’s relatively positive image in Central and Western Europe 
following the Tsarist Empire’s essential contribution in the final struggle 
to liberate Europe from Napoleonic tyranny badly deteriorated in the 
1830s, when the attitude of Nicholas I in a series of political problems that 
shook up the inertia of European diplomacy seemed “to place Russia in 
opposition to the principles of liberty, humanity, and progress” (Hammen, 
1952: 28). With a military strength proven anew in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1828-29 and a readiness to intervene and squelch the revolutionary 
movements that promoted, in France, Belgium or Poland, liberal, 
democratic and national ideas, the odium and fear with which Russia was 
regarded by civilised Europe, and especially by the British people, 
continuously increased. The campaign waged in the island’s press by 
professed Russophobes increased considerably in the summer of 1833, 
when the Russo-Ottoman Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi thoroughly unveiled 
the Russian menace to British interests in the Near East!. A couple of 
months later, at Münchengrätz, chancellor Metternich proclaimed 
Austria’s complete agreement with Russia on the Eastern Question, 
strengthening even more the Tsar’s position in the East. 

All these developments not only fostered the climate of suspicion 
about Russia’s plans, but also greatly influenced British Eastern policy, 
whose top priority was, in the subsequent years, to obtain the annulment of 
the disadvantageous Russo-Ottoman agreement. During this emerging 


' The Treaty signed on July 8, 1833, represented a spectacular success for Russian 
diplomacy, as Turkey committed itself in a secret article to open the Bosphorus to 
Russia while closing the Dardanelles to the warships of the other nations. In other 
words, it meant that Russia was invulnerable to a Western naval attack, but her war 
fleet was able to reach the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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“cold war" or rather “armed peace,” the Foreign Office used any opportunity 
to protest against Russia’s abuses and violations of existing treaties, in an 
attempt to force her back down from the unilateral position held at the 
Straits. In this respect, Russia’s alleged impositions in the way of free 
trade and navigation in the Black Sea basin, whose prospects increased 
following the territorial and economic modifications included in the Treaty 
of Adrianople (1829), were favourable pretexts for anti-Russian 
diplomatic initiatives or public diatribes. This paper aims to comparatively 
analyse two such cases, presented in the Western press as examples of 
Russia’s arbitrary aggression and which became topics of official 
interpellations in the British Parliament, both with an enormous contribution 
to the development of British Russophobia in the 1830s: a) the British 
economic enterprises in the Romanian Principalities and the Russian 
infringements in the way of free trade and navigation at the Lower 
Danube; b) the detainment of the schooner “Vixen,” officially employed in 
carrying salt from Wallachia to the Caucasus, arrested in 1836 by the 
Russian authorities in the vicinity of the Circassian port of Sudzhuk-Kale. 


The beginning of Russian-British confrontation 
on the Lower Danube 


The Russian-Turkish Treaty of Adrianople, concluded on September 
2/14, 1829, brought about significant changes in the political and 
economic status of the Romanian Principalities. The removal of Ottoman 
control over Moldavia’s and Wallachia’s foreign trade and their being 
granted “a national and independent administration and full freedom to 
pursue commerce” (Sturdza et alii 1900: 318-325; general remarks on the 
treaty in Anderson 1966: 72-73) led to an exponential increase of the 
entrepreneurial initiatives in the Romanian ports of Galatz (Galati) and 
Braila (Braila). But these beneficial consequences were endangered by the 
fact that Russia acquired the entire Danube Delta, and thus controlled the 
traffic flow towards the two port-cities. Already in the summer of 1830, 
the British consul in Bucharest, E. L. Blutte, had several complaints from 
Ionian and Maltese ship-owners about the Russian authorities imposing 
illegal taxes on foreign shipping at the Lower Danube or hindering it under 
different pretexts (Cernovodeanu 1986: 59-60. See also the reports of 
consul Blutte, in Filitti 1915-1916: 858-860). One such complaint 
concerned the quarantine regulations’, so that, as Blutte reported in 1831, 


? The quarantine clause in Article III of the 1829 Treaty was extended in the 
Separate Treaty between Russia and the Porte, relating to the Principalities of 
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“the proclaimed liberty of commerce secured for the Principalities by the 
Treaty of Adrianople has been hitherto productive of little besides 
disappointment and loss”. The cause of this attitude, “notwithstanding the 
various pretexts put forward,” was that the Russians 


tend constantly to favour the trade of Odessa in preference over, if not to 
the extinction of that of the Principalities (Cernovodeanu 1986: 60). 


It was a very clear statement of what was to become a recurrent theme 
in the discourses of anti-Russian foreign or Romanian propagandists: 
Braila and Galati were becoming too dangerous as rivals to Odessa to be 
tolerated by the Russian authorities in control of the mouths of the Danube 
(Focas, 1987: 205-210; Puryear 1934: 203-215). 

The conclusion of the Treaty of July 1833 precipitated the British 
policy efforts to counteract the extension of Russian control in the Black 
Sea area, whereas the Russo-Turkish Convention of St. Petersburg 
(January 1834), which stipulated the evacuation of the Russian armies 
from the Romanian Principalities, represented, for Western commercial 
circles, an excellent possibility to better explore and exploit their 
increasing economic value (Sturdza et alii 1900: 336-339). The Austrians’ 
efforts to introduce steamship navigation on the Danube (starting with 
1834 steamers regularly travelled between Vienna and Constantinople) 
were turning the river into an important international artery, promising to 
easily connect large parts of Central and South-Eastern Europe to the 
global commercial routes (Ardeleanu 2009: 187 sq.). 

In this political and economic context, the Romanian Principalities and 
the Lower Danube became increasingly relevant for the Western cabinets, 
and the “Sulina Channel controversy” or the Danube question became an 
important hot spot in Anglo-Russian diplomatic relations. Already in 
October 1835 a British newspaper (“The Morning Chronicle”) was stating 
that “the free access by the Sulina mouth of the Danube becomes a 
European question,"(Hajnal 1920: 55-56), a concern which is also to be 
related to the fact that the British subjects (mainly Ionians) were among 
the most active merchants from the Danubian ports, and the British 
consuls clearly perceived the economic potential of the region in providing 
agro-pastoral products and in attracting large quantities of manufactured 
goods. At the same time, from a juridical-diplomatic perspective, Russia’s 


Moldavia and Wallachia (1829), as well as in the Organic Regulations of the 
Principalities. The quarantine was imposed also on navigation along the Romanian 
fluvial sectors on the left bank of the Lower Danube, from the Prut River up to the 
frontier with Austria. 
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alleged impositions in the way of free navigation on the Maritime Danube 
gave the British diplomats a legal possibility to protest against what they 
considered clear violations of the international treaties. 

Nevertheless, the great popularity of the “Danube question” is to a 
large extent related to the complex personality and tireless activity of 
David Urquhart, that “knight-errant of justice and liberty” (Robinson 
1920) or the rather frantic and extravagant publicist who inflamed British 
public opinion with his Russophobe views throughout his entire career 
(Lamb 1981: 330-357). In 1833, after several years spent in the East, he 
proved his knowledge and understanding of Turkish affairs in his work on 
“Turkey and its resources,” in which he extensively referred to the 
navigation on the Danube: 


That river is the natural artery of Europe: if its navigation were open, the 
territorial riches of Hungary would be poured by it into the general 
commercial circulation, and almost every article which is exported from 
Russia at present, exclusively, would descend that river, and its tributary 
streams, the Save, the Drave, the Theisse, the Drin, the Morava, the Alt, 
and the Pruth, not only to the ruin of Russian export and transit commerce, 
but to the increase of the internal prosperity and political importance of the 
countries on her southern frontier (Urquhart 1833: 164). 


Under such circumstances, the possession of the Danube mouths by 
Russia was a question of 


first rate importance: and it can not be doubted, that she will employ every 
means to close it, if not to all commerce, at least to the commerce of the 
nation she gratuitously assumes to be her rival (Urquhart 1833: 166). 


Urquhart’s knowledge of Eastern affairs and his relations to the 
Foreign Office made Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount Palmerston, 
British Foreign Secretary, agree to his being sent on a mission meant as an 
“inspection travel for promoting the consumption of British manufactures” 
in Europe and Western Asia (Puryear 1935: 24; Bodea 1984: 33-34; Lamb 
1981: 352.). But before Urquhart’s arrival in the Romanian Principalities, 
two other entrepreneurial initiatives, both seemingly related to him, are 
eloquent testimonies for the increased significance of the Lower Danube 
area in the plans of British political and commercial circles. In the summer 
of 1834, a British mineralogist called Lovi or Lowy made a geological 
inspection in Wallachia, whose results were communicated to Bucharest 
and Constantinople (Bodea 1984: 34-35; Cernovodeanu 1998: 4-5; for 
more detailed approaches to Lovi’s mission see Iorga 1911: 3-10; Vatafu- 
Gaitan, Musteoiu 1985: 325-329). At the same time, two Scottish merchants, 
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George Bell and Andrew Lockhart Anderson, closely related to the 
diplomatic circles in London and Constantinople, established the first 
British commercial house in the Romanian Principalities. The associates 
came to Bucharest in October 1834, but consul Blutte’s death and the 
political changes in London during the short office of Duke of Wellington 
as foreign secretary (November 1834 - April 1835) slightly encumbered 
the natural development of the Scotsmen’s drive. Nevertheless, judging by 
the dispatches sent to the Foreign Office, Bell sensed the commercial 
perspectives of the Danubian area, whose development greatly depended 
on its political stability. Thus, he was also extremely interested to better 
understand the internal political situation in the Principalities, whose 
problems he thoroughly discussed with the newly appointed hospodar, 
Alexandru Dimitrie Ghica (Tappe 1971: 479; Bodea 1984: 35; Cernovodeanu 
1998: 5-6). 

In January 1835, Urquhart came to Bucharest and Jassy, where, 
although he had only economic attributions, he tried to persuade the 
political elite that the Principalities could count on British support in a 
possible attempt to shake off the Russian protectorate. At the end of his 
mission, Urquhart reported on the multiple economic advantages offered 
by the two countries, “which have been completely neglected by the 
Western statesmen.” The results of his mission were positively received in 
London, where he sent memoranda to King William IV, to the Duke of 
Wellington and to Viscount Palmerston (Bodea 1984: 37-38; Cernovodeanu 
1998: 8). He even attempted to get a parliamentary commission 
established, to enquire systematically into British trade with the Levant 
and with the states bordering the Black Sea (Bodea 1984: 39). 

The first economic undertakings of the Bell & Anderson house seemed 
to be going pretty well, as already in November 1834 the associates hired 
vessels for carrying their products. In the following months, they were also 
involved in setting up the British vice-consulates at Galati (January 1835) 
and Bráila (November 1835), in the latter port the office of vice-consul 
being assigned to John Hutchinson, a clerk employed by the Scottish 
house (Tappe 1971: 479-480; Cernovodeanu 1986: 68). Bell returned to 
the Principalities in 1835 and met once more Prince A. D. Ghica, his 
political pursuits being evident in the references concerning the most 
appropriate means to check the almighty Russian influence in Wallachia 
and Moldavia. Ghica even gave him a letter, intended for Viscount 
Palmerston, in which the Wallachian hospodar informed the British 
statesman about the measures adopted by Russia regarding international 
commerce through the Danube mouths. Bell also came into contact with 
leaders of the national opposition, hostile to the Russian protectorate and 
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espousing liberal views, among whom the personality of Ion Cámpineanu 
deserves mention (Cernovodeanu 1998: 9-10). 

The Russian reaction to the increased British, French or Austrian 
economic involvement in the Romanian Principalities was a tightening of 
the control on the Lower Danube navigation. Soon enough, these 
interferences and arbitrary measures were brought to the notice of the 
House of Commons. On April 27th 1835, Colonel de Lacey Evans, 
prompted by his friend Bell, tabled a motion requesting additional 
information on the Danube trade. Although mild enough, this was the first 
formal and official act of cognisance by Parliament of the Danube 
question, “coinciding opportunely enough with the propaganda offensive” 
launched by the Russophobe Urquhart, “who made Russian obstruction on 
the Danube a leitmotif of his verbal war." The anti-Russian campaign, 
already virulent in the insular press, was greatly increased by Urquhart’s 
publication of The Portfolio, in French and English, the magazine in which 
he made ample references to the economic resources of the Romanian 
Principalities, to the navigation of the Danube and to Russia’s attempts to 
limit their access to European markets. The issuing of the first number, in 
November 1835, a month after his appointment as secretary to the British 
embassy in Constantinople, and his relations with leading London 
diplomats made The Portfolio appear to be the official mouthpiece of the 
Foreign Office (Webster 1947: 331 sq.).* 


British diplomacy and Circassia 


The British interest 1n removing the exclusive provisions of the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skellesi and in checking Russia's advance towards the Straits 
was extremely important not only on the Western shore of the Black Sea, 
at the Lower Danube, but also on the opposite bank, in Circassia. During 
this period, the Russians were fighting, in the so called Caucasus War, to 


> Florescu 1997: 290-291. "The anti-Russian sentiment of the period bore 
Urquhart's stamp. More than any one man he was responsible for the character not 
of British policy but of British opinion about Russia during the growth of 
Russophobia to maturity"; see also Gleason 1960: 286. For Urquhart's 
contemporary influence, see Opinions 1836; the analysis of the brochure in Macfie 
1991: 131-139; Lamb 1993: 239-268. 

^ Palmerston needed Turkish-speaking British representatives in Constantinople to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with Turkey, and was also impressed with Urquhart's 
well-written reports. But the main reason for Urquhart's appointment was 
undoubtedly the royal influence. For the importance of the journal, see also 
Marchand 1961: 136-144. 
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take control of the area; thus, the Eastern Black Sea coast was blockaded 
since 1831, allegedly due to the need to respect quarantine regulations, but 
also as a means to restrict trade of any sort, especially in food, weapons 
and salt, to the highlander groups that had not yet fully recognized the 
suzerainty of the Russian Empire. 

In the summer of 1834, during his mission in the Near East, Urquhart 
made a short trip to Northwest Caucasus, mainly in the lands along the 
Black Sea, a visit that was to remain “the most famous encounter between 
highlanders and their Western supporters throughout the entire period of 
the Caucasus wars."(King 2007: 248) Acting unofficially, Davud Bey’s 
visit to Circassia paved the way for the consolidation of the political and 
military forces in the region by persuading the highlander leaders to take 
an oath of allegiance to what might be termed a national cause: fighting 
against the common foe — Russia. From a political perspective, the British 
strategists considered that 


just as the Afghans were meant to provide a brake on Russian expansion 
toward British interests in India, the Circassians represented a similar 
bulwark against a Russian push to the south, toward British interests in 
Persia (King 2007: 242-243). 


From an economic perspective, British trade in the region was greatly 
affected, since 


eight-tenths of the European manufactures (whether drawn from Leipzig or 
Constantinople) consumed throughout the whole of these regions previous 
to the establishment of the Russian regulations, were English — the whole 
of the Colonial consumption was English (State and prospects of Circassia 
1836: 374). 


The port of Anapa, 


the channel through which the produce of the interior reached the Black 
Sea, and through which the manufactures of Europe, and more especially 
of England, passed for this central region (State and prospects of Circassia 
1836: 373). 


was conquered in 1829, and with Russian acquisition of the posts of 
Gelengic, Zagra, Pitsunda, Bampore, Soukoun and Kale, the commerce of 
Circassia was almost extinct. Only two harbours were controlled by the 
mountaineers, Pshad and Sououksu, but their situation was difficult, as 
Russian warships blockaded the coast, and 
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merchants vessels are seized if they approach within twenty miles, and the 
Circassian and Turkish boats, which venture at times to run across, when 
caught, are burnt or sunk without mercy (State and prospects of Circassia 
1836: 372)°. 


Thus, for those advocates of direct trade with Circassia, the blockade 
clearly proved Russia’s interference in something that was sacred to the 
British — freedom of trade. Urquhart was again a champion of the anti- 
Russian cause, the Circassian question being probably the most important 
topic in the first series of The Portfolio, the issues published in 1835-37. 
Urquhart contributed decisively to romanticising the image of the 
highlanders living in the Caucasus, depicted as a warlike people, a sort of 
courageous knights continuously fighting to preserve the independence of 
their fatherland. The moral portrait of the noble Circassians was doubled 
by their physical appearance, extremely exotic and erotic, an ideal of 
human beauty, which easily made them sympathetic victims of the Russian 
aggression (King 2007: 241-245; King 2008: 99-141; State and prospects 
of Circassia 1836: 235-236.). In the very first number of The Portfolio, a 
“Declaration of Circassian independence addressed to the courts of 
Europe,” probably forged, was inserted, a document in which the 
commercial dimension of the Russian subjection was also brought 
forward: 


If Russia conquers us, it will not be by arms, but by cutting off our 
communications, and making use of Turkey and Persia as if they were 
already hers; by rendering the sea impassable, as if it were her own; by 
blockading our coast; by destroying not only our vessels, but those of other 
states which approach us; by depriving us of a market for our produce; by 
preventing us from obtaining salt, gunpowder, and other necessaries of 
war, which to us are necessaries of life — by depriving us of hope. 


The Danube quarantine and the British diplomatic 
reaction 


Returning now to the Lower Danube, a new measure by the Russian 
authorities which nourished Western alarm was a ukaz from 7th February 


5 Other information in a letter from Constantinople, in vol. II, 419-422. 
$ *Declaration of Circassian Independence, addressed to the Courts of Europe," 
Portfolio, I (1836): 194. 
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1836, establishing quarantine regulations at the Sulina mouth of the river.’ 
Although justified from a sanitary perspective, as epidemics of cholera and 
plague were continuously raging at the Lower Danube, the new regulation 
was a perfect tool for obstructing free navigation: as the British 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, Lord Durham, wrote to Palmerston, “it is the 
same as if fortresses had been erected” (Florescu 1997: 265). More 
interested to profit from the commercial value of the Principalities, the 
English merchants were very disturbed not so much by the quarantine 
itself as by its long duration (at least 15 days) and the permanent delays 
caused by Russian misadministration (Focas 1987: 131-161). 

The measure was followed by an array of British and Ionian 
merchantmen complaining of abuses, so that the British consuls and the 
press reacted quickly: 


a most flagrant case of aggression on our commerce did occur several 
months ago in the Danube. It would appear that Russia, doubtful as to the 
efficacy of her demand of tolls at the mouth of the Danube, has resolved on 
establishing there such a vexatious system of quarantine, that if permitted 
to be carried into effect, both Great Britain and Austria may give up all 
idea of carrying on trade in that river’, 


Innumerable incidents and the arbitrary and abusive attitude of the 
Russian gunboats were reported, as they “boarded, visited, detained, 
examined and annoyed every vessel passing up the Danube.” Soon 
enough, another common accusation was that Russia did nothing to clear 
the sand from the Danube mouths. 


The consequence has naturally been that the depth of its channel, which 
under the Ottoman domination averaged 12 feet, is already reduced to 
eight”. 


In this emerging scandal, the Bell & Anderson enterprise played its 
part. After Urquhart alarmed the Foreign Office, the associates sent a letter 
to the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on April 27th 1836, a 
document which was also circulated by the press and “made a sensation in 
the political world in London” (apud Florescu 1997: 291). In the House of 


7 The text, extracted from the Commercial Gazette of St. Petersburgh, No. 21, 
published on February 18, 1836, in Portfolio, III (1836), 65-67; also in Urquhart 
1851: 65. 

8 “Précis of the aggressions of Russia, April 20,” Portfolio, III (1836): 64. 

? *Navigation of the Danube", Portfolio, II (1836): 468. 

10 Portfolio, II (1836): 474 (extracted from The Times). 
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Commons, after a similar interpellation by Patrick Stewart in March, Lord 
Dudley Stuart denounced the indifference which had characterized British 
policy and accused Russia of 


laying hands on British shipping, demanding tribute, and exacting tolls at 
the mouth of the Danube [...] of violating the provisions relating to the free 
navigation of rivers established by the Treaty of Vienna. 


As a result of this agitation and of the public interest, Palmerston 
decided to instruct the Law Officers of the Crown to make a study of the 
legal aspects of Russia’s action, i.e. to determine how far the extension of 
the quarantine was compatible with articles 109, 111 and 113 of the Treaty 
of Vienna, relating to the free navigation of international rivers (Florescu 
1997: 291-292; Focas 1987: 126).! 

The response of the British authorities to the letters of the Scottish 
associates (May 1836), according to which “no toll is justly demanded by 
the Russian authorities at the mouth of the Danube, and you have acted 
properly in directing your agents to refuse to pay it”, was "thoroughly 
detailed and commented on by all the daily organs of the Press."" It was 
regarded as the most decisive step by the British Government “to put a 
stop to the stealthy but unceasing aggressions of Russia on the territory 
and independence of all her neighbours" and it nourished the alarm that 
existed in 1836 regarding a possible Russian-British war in the Black 
Sea. 

Although the Law Officers concluded that while British merchants had 
generally been justified in resisting the payment of tolls, nothing had 
actually taken place that ran counter to the letter of the Treaty regulations, 
Palmerston felt he had to react diplomatically and delivered in July a 
strong note of protest to the Russian government, in which he considered 
the establishment of the quarantines as 


!! Each of these acts was an infraction of the public law of Europe. The treaty of 
Vienna (Art. 109) declares that the navigation of rivers "along their whole course, 
from the point where each of them becomes navigable to its mouth, shall be 
entirely free.” Art. 111 states that “the amount of the duties shall, in no case, 
exceed those now (1815) paid", and *no increase shall take place except with the 
common consent of the states bordering on the rivers." According to Art. 113, 
"each state shall be at the expense of keeping in good repair the towing paths", and 
"shall maintain the necessary works in order that no obstruction shall be 
experienced by the navigation". See Urquhart 1851: 30. 

? Backhouse to G. Bell, May 5, 1836, published in *On the Navigation of the 
Danube,” Portfolio, III (1836), 176; Urquhart 1851: 33; Urquhart 1853: 373. 

13 «On the Navigation of the Danube,” Portfolio, III (1836), 176-177. 
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possibly the first step of a plan for greatly impeding if not altogether 
obstructing that commercial intercourse by which the Danube is so well 
calculated to become the channel. 


He then wrote to Lord Durham that 


if under the pretext of enforcing quarantine regulations unnecessary 
restrictions are imposed upon the freedom of commerce, H.M. Government 
are prepared to contend that the spirit and basis of the Treaty of Vienna are 
thereby violated (Florescu 1997: 291-292). 


In this context, in July 1836, Urquhart visited once more the Romanian 
Principalities, and, in conversations with the hospodar and the opposition 
leaders, confirmed the British resolution to resist the Russian domination 
in the Principalities and to enforce their hostility regarding the obstructions 
in the way of free navigation (Bodea 1984: 39; Cernovodeanu 1986: 72). 

The Russian line of approach was either to belittle the importance of 
the Danube trade or to ridicule the inflamed Russophobes, unfamiliar with 
the real situation on the Lower Danube. In an article published in the 
official Journal of St. Petersburg on May 22, 1836, the Russians accused 
the English of falsifications and distortions, and alleged that several of the 
incidents involving British shipping were due to language difficulties and 
other misunderstandings at the local level. The Russians made some 
conciliatory gestures, such as removing obnoxious officials, appointing an 
expatriate Englishman, Caruthers, in charge of the quarantine station on 
the Island of St. George, and other measures meant to remove or ease 
some of the artificial or natural obstacles at the Sulina branch (Florescu 
1997: 293). 


The Danube, Circassia and the “Vixen” incident 


It was the right moment for Urquhart and his acolytes to coordinate 
their anti-Russian efforts, with the important result of joining the two 
Black Sea areas in which Russian pressure was detrimental to British 
commercial and political interests: the Lower Danube and Circassia. After 
a first complaint related to Russian aggression against the vessels “Hero” 
and “Star,” the intrepid Scotsmen carefully planned to break the Russian 
blockade of the Circassian coast, in a region controlled by rebel tribes. 
According to Urquhart, “whilst we were under the impression that 
vigorous measures were being taken in respect to the Danube, I bethought 
myself of doing something to support that action on the east, and to open 
communication with Circassia, by sending thither a trading-vessel. This 
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matter was discussed with Mr. Strangways, Mr. Backhouse, and Sir John 
M’Neill, and by letter with Lord Ponsonby. It was submitted to the King, 
who so warmly entered into it, that a letter was written to me by his private 
secretary, stating the great service to his country which any merchant 
would so render, to be shown to Mr. Bell, of Bucharest, who was anxious 
to make the attempt, if secure against failure, ie., interference by Russia” 
(Urquhart 1851: 34).'* In preparation for this attempt, Bell asked the 
Foreign Office 


whether or not Her Majesty's Government recognise the Russian Blockade on 
the coast of the Black Sea to the south of the River Kouban,” and as there 
was no notification of blockade in the “Gazette, in which all Notifications 
[...] are made for the information of the parties interested”, he convinced 
himself “that no impediments of any kind extended to his trading with 
Circassia” (Urquhart 1851: 34; Urquhart 1853: 319). 


In fact, since the Russian Government had already restricted trade with 
Circassia to posts possessing quarantine stations and custom houses, it is 
more correct to assert that Urquhart and Ponsonby, the British ambassador 
to Constantinople, hoped the Russians would confiscate the “Vixen” and 
thus embroil themselves with Great Britain. If the Russian authorities 
ignored the vessel, they would virtually abandon their claims to Circassia 
and enable Great Britain to lawfully support the inhabitants (Bolsover 
1934-1935: 111). 

The schooner “Vixen” was hired by the Bell & Anderson house to 
transport salt from Wallachia to the Caucasus, Bell’s own brother, James 
Stanislaus, being “supercargo” in the crew. Vixen’s adventure ended 
quickly, with the ship being intercepted on November 27th 1836 by the 
Russian warship “Ajax” in the Circassian bay of Sudzhuk-Kale, at a point 
“where there was neither a Custom-house, nor a quarantine establishment. 
Part of the crew was on shore, and attempted, by rowing, to reach the ship 
at the moment when the Ajax surprised it. Being questioned respecting the 
object of their voyage, Thomas Childe, the captain of the ship, and George 
Bell, owner of the cargo, did not hesitate to declare that they had come for 
the purpose of trading with the inhabitants of the coast; that the ships 
cargo consisted of salt, an article the importation of which into our ports 


^ Nevertheless, “it is impossible to believe anything that he wrote without 
confirmation from other sources. He was constantly twisting with great ingenuity 
the words of other people into statements which suited his own conception of the 
facts" (Webster 1947: 328). For the king's response to Urquhart's memoranda, see 
Lamb 1981: 348-349. 
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of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff is expressly prohibited in our Tariff. 
The confession was decisive; the offence of smuggling was proved; the 
violation of our sanitary regulations was manifest"". In January 1837, in a 
trial held at Sevastopol, Captain Childe was tried with smuggling 
Wallachian salt to Circassia, the ship and its cargo were confiscated, and 
the crew expelled to Constantinople. 

The publication of the notice was equivalent to the Russian authorities 
exonerating the British government for the incident, but claiming 
sovereignty over the Caucasus. When published by the insular press, the 
news caused uproar in Britain, and with similar high feeling in Russia, 
Palmerston told Durham that the question “goes to nothing less than peace 
and war" (Webster1947: 341). In March 1837, the radical deputy John 
Arthur Roebuck brought the scandal to the House of Commons, and 
Dudley Stuart further accused Palmerston for his lack of energy and zeal 
in defending the country's honour. The Russian reply to Palmerston's 
enquiry that the area where the “Vixen” was captured was in the 
neighbourhood of the Russian fortress of Alexandrovski, a region which 
legally belonged to Russia by the treaty of Adrianople, seemed satisfactory 
enough, and as both governments wished peace, the incident was declared 
closed. So was Urquhart's official career, as he was soon removed from 
the important diplomatic position held at Constantinople and became a 
virulent critic of Palmerston’s “pacifist policy.”'° With Palmerston having 
to accept Russia's actual possession of the Circassian coast, the British 
limited themselves to continuing to smuggle products into Circassia and to 
promise the Circassians international assistance they were in no position to 
provide (Richmond 2008: 61). 

At the other end of the Black Sea, in the Romanian Principalities, 
almost at the same time as the “Vixen” incident, the Scottish commercial 
enterprise had huge financial problems, apparently orchestrated with 
Russian involvement. Unfamiliar with the local commercial and financial 


5 “Manifesto of the Imperial cabinet respecting the capture and condemnation of 
the Vixen," Portfolio, V (1837), 398; the cargo of the vessel is unclear, as some 
sources mention a load of guns and ammunition. 

16 Excerpt from a letter by Urquhart to Viscount Palmerston (September 20, 1837), 
relative to the charges against him in reference to the “Vixen” incident: “You 
consider my intercourse with Mr. Bell as the cause of that voyage. You consider 
that voyage as having placed the Government of England and of Russia in such a 
position that neither could honourably retire without war. Your Lordship lays, 
therefore, the responsibility on me of endangering the peace of this country and of 
Europe; you have treated me, consequently, as if guilty of treason to the country 
[...]” (Urquhart 1851: 44). 
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habits, the associates were greatly affected by a measure taken by the 
hospodar, who decreased the exchange rate of Turkish piastres on the 
Wallachian market, an action which resulted in immense losses for the 
Bell & Anderson house, at the same time as Austrian creditors requested 
the return of the large loans given to the British company. Combined with 
other unfortunate speculations, these problems led to the bankruptcy of the 
first British enterprise in the Danubian Principalities in early December 
1836, an insolvency that could be easily imputed to the Russian 
infringements in the way of free trade and navigation in the region 
(Cernovodeanu 1986: 73-74). Thus, although the financial result of their 
partnership was a complete disaster, from a political point of view Bell & 
Anderson managed to turn economic misfortune into a political trump card 
for British diplomacy. 

After the inglorious failure of their enterprise, the partners preserved 
excellent relations with the Romanian anti-Russian elite. Anderson was a 
guest of Ion Cámpineanu, the most important political reformist and leader 
of the national opposition in the 1830s, author of several constitutional 
projects aiming to modernise the Romanian Principalities. In the following 
years, when Campineanu travelled to Britain and pleaded for Western 
support in the struggle to emancipate the Romanians, he lived in Bell’s 
house in central London, a residence also familiar to Cámpineanu's 
nephew, Ion Ghica (Cernovodeanu 1998: 19-20). 


Conclusions 


These two case studies of British commercial and diplomatic 
engagement at the Lower Danube and in Circassia present several 
instructive similarities. Both areas had been rather marginal to an overt 
British involvement in the context of the Ottoman monopolistic policy in 
the Black Sea basin, but British manufactures, brought via Leipzig or 
Constantinople, enjoyed a large popularity among local consumers. 
Emerging and relatively unexploited markets, the Romanian Principalities 
and the Caucasus were thus interesting destinations for English 
entrepreneurs or for merchants having British protection. 

But besides this private or corporatist interest, the Lower Danube and 
Circassia had an additional value in the 1830s, during the Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic dispute over the Straits question. At opposite ends of the Black 
Sea, the two areas marked the Russian outposts in their advance towards 
the Bosporus, a threat which the London diplomats were eager to 
counterbalance. As it had not recognised the validity of the Russo- 
Ottoman Treaty of Adrianople, the London cabinet or its diplomatic 
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representatives in Constantinople encouraged an active economic presence 
of British tradesmen and ship-owners on the Eastern and Western shores of 
the Black Sea. The Russian impositions in the way of free trade with these 
regions, under the official pretence of complying with sanitary regulations, 
were objectionable acts, which the British, a mercantile nation preaching 
the virtues of free trade, could easily criticise. 

Britain’s increasing economic and political interests in the Principalities 
and in Circassia also made the London policymakers extremely keen on 
supporting the national movements of the Romanians and Circassians, as 
long as they preserved an anti-Russian character and did not contest the 
lawful Turkish domination. Thus, the British consular representatives in 
the Principalities or incognito emissaries sent there contributed to the 
creation or consolidation of national nuclei, encouraged to resist or fight 
the Russians. Reliable and solid ties were now established between the 
Black Sea hot spots and Constantinople or London, with British assistance 
playing a major part in the publication of several declarations of 
independence or in framing constitutional reforms. 

Beyond these similarities, reference should be made to at least a few 
important differences between the two areas. The Romanian Principalities 
were a territory legally belonging to the Porte, in which Great Britain had 
diplomatic and consular representatives who provided detailed information 
on the Russian abuses in the way of free trade with a region offering, in 
terms of custom dues, excellent trading possibilities. Information 
regarding Circassia was more circumstantial and scarcely as reliable, and 
the British presence in the area was confined to spies, adventurers or 
smugglers. Nevertheless, as a direct menace to British interests in Persia 
and further east, in India, Russian control over Circassia was grievously 
felt in London. Unable to legally contest this domination, the British 
diplomats were at least inclined not to officially recognise it. 

In this context, the mission of the “Vixen” was a masterfully 
orchestrated action meant to compel the Foreign Office to overtly tackle 
the issue of Russian domination over the North-Western Caucasus. 
Unprepared for a stronger military reaction, Palmerston had to accept a 
situation which was regarded by many contemporaries as a diplomatic 
defeat. Thus, in the next years, he was extremely interested to obtain a 
positive solution at the Lower Danube, and in this his views were similar 
to those of Metternich. On June 3, 1838, a new treaty of commerce and 
navigation was concluded between Britain and Austria, stipulating equality 
of treatment for the ships of the two states, with article IV referring 
directly to Danube navigation (Badulescu et alii 1957: 103-104). The 
treaty not only favoured commercial transactions between the two parties, 
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but was also a symbol of opposition to the arbitrary administration of 
navigation at the Sulina mouth (Focas 1987: 201). In the same sphere of 
international law, Palmerston suggested that the Porte should adhere to the 
Treaty of Vienna, a step forward that would have completely included the 
Danube among those rivers enjoying the juridical status of international 
rivers (Hajnal 1920: 66-67; Focas 1987: 148; Frucht 1988: 85). Besides 
these legal attempts to determine a modification of Russia's intrusive 
quarantine and lack of interest in improving the conditions of navigation at 
the Lower Danube, British and Austrian economic circles also considered 
technical solutions (in order to connect the Danube to the Black Sea by 
means of a canal or a railway). With the British consuls extremely active 
in the Romanian Principalities, the question of the Russian infringements 
in the Danube navigation remained a controversial issue in Anglo-Russian 
diplomacy until it was solved by the Crimean War and the Treaty of Paris 
(1856). 

As for Circassia, after the “Vixen” incident and its aftermath, official 
circles in England began to lose interest for the time being in the region. 
The Polish emigration in London and Constantinople continued to give 
active support to the highlanders in their struggle against Russia, and it 
was only with the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1853-54 that the British 
Government’s interest in the area was somewhat revived. The Treaty of 
Paris contained no references to Circassia, the region being left to the 
Russian will, so that by 1864 the entire Caucasus was subdued (Brock 
1956: 401-427). 
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UNDERSTANDING INTERVENTION: 
IMPERIAL THOUGHT AND ESTABLISHING 
ORDER IN OTTOMAN MACEDONIA 


JULIAN BROOKS 


What motivates intervention? The people of the Balkans and the 
Caucasus have long been familiar with Great Power interventions, to the 
point where they complain that they are a chessboard. Critics often argue 
that interventions are motivated by strategic interests, or that they come 
about only after outcries following well-publicised acts of injustice. The 
Mürzsteg Reform Program of 1903-1908 in Ottoman Macedonia is an 
example of an intervention which, it seems, was initiated largely because 
of popular outcries in the Great Power nations, especially in Great Britain. 
Conceived to aid the suffering of the Macedonian Christians following 
reports of atrocities by Muslim militias after the failed Ilinden Uprising of 
1903, the Mürzsteg Reforms failed to stop the violence and brought few 
effective changes. Criticised for being a mere sop to public opinion or 
contemptuously advancing the interests of the Great Powers, the reforms 
have largely been dismissed as a failure (Glenny 2000: 207).' However, 
this should not lead to the conclusion that those who initiated and executed 
the reforms did so cynically or half-heartedly. 

Evidence from British documents suggests the Mürzsteg Reform 
Program reflects some of the imperial thought regarding reform and rule 
of "savage" elements. Essentially, a belief existed amongst the senior 
politicians and diplomats that the right dose of reform and direction could 
have the necessary “civilising” effects which would pacify the population 
and stabilise the territory. The intention here is to get beyond the politics 
of reform and intervention and take into account the influence of imperial 
thought and the moral considerations of key politicians and diplomats in 
examining the epistemology of the Mürzsteg Reform Program. Two key 
articles from the reforms will be analysed that concern national grouping 


' In Glenny's words: “The mission was half-baked, ill-conceived and poorly 
executed. It inaugurated a long tradition of bungled interventions.” 
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and the reform of the Ottoman security forces. Finally, there will be some 
discussion of the role and attitudes of some of the leading figures in the 
British diplomatic corps and government. 


The Setting for Intervention 


The Ottoman Empire had ruled “geographic” Macedonia since the 
fourteenth century. The territory lies at the crossroads of the Balkan 
Peninsula, currently coming under the national jurisdiction of Greece, the 
Republic of Macedonia, and Bulgaria. To the Ottomans, Macedonia was 
known as the “three vilayets" for the three administrative districts of 
Kosovo, Monastir, and Salonica. At the turn of the twentieth century, 
Macedonia was becoming increasingly unstable. The territory was home to 
a mixed population of Slavs, Greeks, Turks, Vlachs, Roma, Albanians, and 
Jews, and identity could be fluid and ambiguous. Teachers, priests, and 
other various agents provocateurs from Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Romania had been trying for decades to win the loyalty of the Orthodox 
Christians. This competition for hearts, minds, and tongues turned violent 
around the turn of the century as the opponents began employing the 
persuasive power of bombs and bullets to help sell their national messages. 
The most active group was the Internal Macedonian Revolution 
Organization (IMRO) which was comprised of native Macedonians and 
had an unsteady relationship with Bulgaria. A decade after its founding in 
1893, IMRO had established an extensive network throughout much of 
Macedonia and had stockpiled weapons, with plans for an armed uprising 
against the Ottoman forces. Even if their uprising failed militarily, some of 
the leaders of IMRO felt independence or autonomy would be realised 
through intervention, since the Great Powers would not be able to stand 
idly by as telegraphed reports of bloody repression by Turks and Muslim 
militias dominated the news headlines (Moore 1906: 251). 

While this was a callous and calculating strategy, heroic sacrifices and 
spectacles of butchery had brought about intervention in the past in 
Greece, Mt. Lebanon and Bulgaria. The Ottoman suppression of the 
Bulgarian Uprising of 1876 had resulted in the well-publicised butchery of 
Christian Bulgarians by local Muslims and the Ottoman security forces. 
The “Bulgarian Horrors” had produced outrage in the Great Power capitals 
and led to Russian military intervention in 1877-78. This resulted in 
victorious Russian forces locked in a standoff with British naval squadrons 
on the shores of the Sea of Marmara, which threatened the peace of 
Europe. After some intense negotiations, the Treaty of Berlin awarded the 
Bulgarians their own principality in 1878, minus Macedonia. A quarter 
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century later, the Great Power diplomats were very much aware of the 
power of what they called “atrocities agitation.”” A scheduled reenactment 
in Bulgaria of the Battle of Shipka Pass in 1902 to commemorate the 25 
year anniversary of the Russian victory over the Ottomans was seen as an 
ominous warning in diplomatic circles as rumours swirled of an imminent 
uprising in Macedonia." 

The anticipated Ilinden Uprising took place in the summer of 1903 in 
the West of Macedonia. After some initial success, the rebel forces were 
defeated and reports quickly circulated of vicious reprisals by the Ottoman 
security forces on the Christian population. Thanks in no small part to 
some pre-emptive work by diplomats, popular outcries for military 
intervention went unheeded. Instead, a program of reform was hammered 
out in the autumn of 1903 by the Russian and Austrian foreign ministers at 
the Habsburg hunting lodge in Mürzsteg west of Vienna. 

The Mürzsteg Reform Program was not a military intervention that 
involved large deployments of troops or even naval “gunboat” diplomacy. 
It was a diplomatic intervention that made demands for specific actions on 
the Ottoman sultan. Military officers from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
France, and Great Britain were deployed on the ground in Macedonia to 
monitor the implementation of the reforms. These officers also had a 
mandate to reform the gendarmerie, the arm of the Ottoman security forces 
responsible for the day to day security of the countryside. Reform of the 
gendarmerie was considered critical to the powers, as they saw the 
gendarmerie's perennial lack of discipline and professionalism as a 
destabilizing agent that gave credence to the rebel factions. 

In addition to the reorganisation of the Ottoman gendarmerie, the terms 
of the Mürzsteg Reform Program called for an Austrian and a Russian 
representative to accompany the Ottoman Inspector General as "civil 
agents" and oversee the introduction of the reforms. There was to be “a 
more regular grouping" of Macedonia's nationalities; more access to 
institutions for the Christian population; the establishment of citizen 
commissions to examine crimes committed; state funding for victim 
compensation and reconstruction; tax breaks for Christian victims; swift 


? Bonham to Lansdowne, September 24, 1902, The National Archives (TNA), 
Records of the Foreign Office (henceforth FO), 421/194. 

? Lansdowne to de Bunsen, August 21, 1902, FO 421/194. 

^ Germany had been pursing closer relations with the Ottoman Empire and was not 
party to the reform program. 
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introduction of the Vienna reforms of February 1903; and irregular and 
militia forces were to be dismissed (Lange-Akhund 1998a: 142-144). 

While the reforms appeared to put the Great Powers in an authoritative 
position, implementation proved more difficult as executive power was 
still in the hands of the Ottomans and there was plenty of room for what 
the British called “obstructive conduct" and “resistance in detail." 
Disagreements between the powers further stymied efforts to make the 
reforms more effective. The relatively weak nature of the reforms reflected 
the strategic concerns of the Great Powers. Austria-Hungary and Russia 
were working in accordance with their 1897 agreement to keep the 
Balkans “on ice.” Russia, the power that had intervened on behalf of 
Balkan Slavs in the past, had its focus on the Far East with Japan. Great 
Britain and Italy, and to a lesser extent France, wished for stronger 
reforms, but did not push for military intervention despite some public 
outcries to do so. Germany had been building closer ties to the Ottoman 
Empire and was not even party to the Mürzsteg Reform Program. In short, 
any lack of intensity in the articles of the Mürzsteg Reform Program can 
be attributed to the conditions of Great Power relations and priorities in 
1903. The enduring criticism of the Mürzsteg Reforms has been that they 
did not go far enough in demanding tangible reform from the Ottoman 
Empire and that there was a lack of any means to enforce the 
implementation of the reforms. 


Article Three: A More Regular Grouping 
of the Nationalities 


Any apparent lack of political will to give the reforms more teeth does 
not explain the counterproductive nature of article three of the Mürzsteg 
Reform Program. Macedonia was already beset by growing ethnic rivalries 
and nationally driven violence. Considering the region had just experienced 
a conflict that had left hundreds dead and thousands displaced, the wisdom 
of producing a reform article calling for “a more regular grouping of the 
nationalities" of Macedonia, seems highly questionable. But that 1s exactly 
what article of the Mürzsteg Reform Program stipulated: 


? Mürzsteg built on the reforms of the Vienna Program of February of 1903, which 
had called for the appointment of an inspector general from Austria or Russia; 
reorganisation of the gendarmerie; financial and tax reform; and amnesty for all 
political prisoners. The Vienna Program was criticised for being too weak and 
Mürzsteg both strengthened and expanded the reform program for Ottoman 
Macedonia. 

$ Fairholme to O’Conor, July 11, 1904, FO 421/204. 
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As soon as an appeasement of the country will be noted, the Ottoman 
Government will be asked for a modification in the administrative division 
of the territory in view of a more regular grouping of the nationalities 
(Lange-Akhund 1998a: 143). 


Macedonia had a highly heterogeneous population. Ethnic, religious, 
and political divisions ran through the middle of towns and villages, if not 
through houses. After publication of the Miirzsteg points, some groups 
began to ethnically cleanse territory. If a given nationality could demonstrate 
it was the majority in a given district, it would be mapped and 
administered accordingly. What was the reasoning behind this article? 

For starters, Macedonia did not make sense. Academics, journalists 
and diplomats alike all struggled to comprehend the ethnic mix in 
Macedonia and the ambiguities of identity. Macedonia was described in 
gastronomic metaphors as an ethnic stew or a mixed salad—exotic yet 
messy. (Salade Macedoine remains the French word for mixed vegetables 
or fruits.) Attempts to gain understanding of the Macedonian population 
left visitors in states of consternation with the apparently confusing and 
contradictory scenes which confronted them. The British travel writer John 
Foster Fraser wrote that 


Nationality in Macedonia is a matter of fear, politics and religion. Race has 
nothing to do with it. Language does not help you much, because most 
Macedonians are bilingual, and they change their tongue when they change 
their party. Again, you meet peasants with Hellenic or Bulgarian 
sentiments who can speak nothing but Turkish (Fraser 1906: 176). 


The folklorist G.F. Abbott, wrote that “Verily no country ever was in 
such sore need of a herald’s office, or of a lunatic asylum, as Macedonia 
(Abbott 1903: 81).”’ Abbott said the Macedonian peasants did not have 
*any national soul (Abbott 1903: 81)." To him, they were a blank page, 
where patriotism was "purse deep," and could be purchased for six 
Turkish pounds (Abbott 1903: 81). 

The British and other Great Power representatives were frustrated 
when it came to obtaining information on the population. Their best 
information came in the form of estimates based on exaggerated statistics 
of a population which had many members capable of being counted as 
more than one nationality. In a “detailed comparison" between three sets 
of figures (two Bulgarian and one Greek) in March of 1903, a British 


7 Aside from the Greeks in the south, Abbott noted that “The Macedonian peasants 
can hardly be said to possess any national soul, or, for that matter, any soul at all." 
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military attaché highlighted the difficulty in getting accurate information 
by noting the discrepancies between the two Bulgarian studies, and 
concluded by remarking that even the better studies are not so much 
accurate as less exaggerated." 

This lack of clarity hindered the ability of the Great Power 
representatives to better comprehend the territory they were striving to 
stabilise. If, they reasoned, the national make-up of the population could 
be concretely established, Macedonia could be more effectively administered. 
It would be “an asylum” no more. The violence of the Ilinden Uprising 
likely gave more impetus to clear up these ethnic ambiguities and hence 
Article Three is hardly surprising. The need for census data and territorial 
grouping of nationalities reflects contemporary understandings. Since 
1850 colonial census takers had been steadily abandoning religious 
grouping for classifications of race (Anderson 1983: 165).’ The Ottomans 
used religious criteria, and planned to conduct a census in 1903. To the 
dismay of the Ottoman Inspector General, Huseyin Hilmi Pasha, Article 
Three brought race into the Ottoman census. As Ipek Yosmaoglu explains, 
the identification and quantification of collective consciousness “could 
serve as the legitimizing tool for territorial claims” and consequently 
became a tool in the struggle for Macedonia (Yosmaoglu 2006: 63).'” 

However, Article Three not only reflects the ascendance of the ethnic 
census, it also indicates the diplomats were looking to history for a 
workable solution. In 1860 the Great Powers had intervened to stop 
sectarian fighting on Mt. Lebanon. The Statute of 1861 granted autonomy 
for Mt. Lebanon within the Ottoman Empire and gave each religious 
community political representation (Spagnolo 1977: 41-44).'' This sectarian 


* Maunsell to O'Conor, March 23, 1903, FO 421/196. Interestingly, an intelligence 
officer's report on the dispatch points out shortcomings in the attaché's analysis. 
He finishes by stating that “...little fresh light is thrown on the subject.” See: Geo. 
F. Miline, Remarks on Lieutenant-Colonel Maunsell’s dispatch No. 18 of March 
23, inclosing translation of “Makedonia, Ethnographica and Statistica," forwarded 
in Sir N. O'Conor's dispatch No. 157, of March 25, 1903, April 8, 1903, FO 
421/196. 

? Census information also had to be *complete and unambiguous." There could be 
no fractions. 

Traditionally, Ottoman census information was collected for tax purposes and 
usually did not count every individual. 

' Under the terms of the Reglement, a Christian governor was to be appointed on a 
three year term by the Ottoman government. While the Ottomans maintained 
ultimate control over criminal law, civil procedures and governance were left to 
the governor and local subordinates. At the local level, the territory was divided 
into six districts under local governors presiding over cantons led by sheikhs. As 
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division of Mt. Lebanon was followed by a lasting peace and thus it was 
considered a success story. Therefore, it is not surprising that diplomats 
looked to the Lebanon precedent as a blueprint for peace in Macedonia. 
British Prime Minister Arthur Balfour mentioned that a settlement like that 
of Lebanon would be a favourable outcome for Macedonia." Likewise, 
Russian Foreign Minister Vladimir Lamsdorf, who was one of the 
Mürzsteg Reform Program’s chief architects, had spoken of measures 
“akin to the arrangement in the Lebanon” as a means of remedying what 
he called the “maladministration” of Macedonia by removing the causes of 
the discontent without altering the status quo. ”? 

While a sectarian political structure may have brought peace to Mt. 
Lebanon, Macedonia in 1903 presented a different situation altogether." 
National divisions ran through sectarian populations. For instance, many 
parishioners of Greek Orthodox Churches were native speakers of Slavic 
languages. These people could be claimed as Greek on the basis of their 
religious affiliation. and, at the same time, Serbian, Bulgarian, or 
Macedonian on the basis of language. Where national populations could 
be discerned, they often lived in mixed villages and shared public spaces. 
Article Three became a recipe for what is now known as ethnic cleansing 
(Lange-Akhund 1998b: 204).? As they attempted to clarify ethnic 
complexity and bring order through classification and organisation, the 
Great Powers inadvertently fuelled the conflict (Brown 2003: 100). 


much as possible, districts and cantons were drawn along sectarian lines. General 
governance down to policing was to be done along sectarian lines. Sectarianism, 
which had hitherto been of less importance in the politics and everyday life on 
Mount Lebanon, became paramount. For the lasting peace in Lebanon see Akarli, 
1993. 

? Balfour to Lansdowne, September 10, 1903, Balfour Papers, British Museum, 
Add MS 49728 (henceforth BP). 

? Scott to Lansdowne, February 4, 1903, FO 421/196. Most of the correspondence 
indicates the diplomats considered one of the root causes of the conflict to be the 
lack of representation for the Christian populations. 

^ Even with a successful Lebanon-style administrative system, the competition for 
the loyalty of the Orthodox communities by rival national groups would likely still 
have been an issue. 

? Notably, at the outset in 1904 a faction of IMRO headed by Damien Gurev 
enacted a campaign of forced conversions of Patriarchists to the Exarchist Church, 
presumably so they would not be counted as Greeks. 
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Article Two: Reorganisation of the Gendarmerie 


The reform of the Ottoman gendarmerie is one area where the 
Miirzsteg Reform Program has been credited with some success. Article 
Two of the reforms called the reorganisation of the gendarmerie and the 
Turkish police the “most essential measure for the pacification of the 
country (Lange-Akhund 1998a: 142).” The reorganisation was to be 
managed by personnel from the Great Powers who were to supervise and 
instruct the Ottoman gendarmes and also “oversee the behaviour of troops 
towards the population” (Lange-Akhund 1998a: 143). This article was 
amongst the strongest in the reforms and the Sultan protested that it was a 
violation of Ottoman sovereignty.'° 

Although they bickered over several of Mürzsteg's points, the powers 
were in agreement that the only way Ottoman gendarmerie could be 
reformed into an effective force was under the tutelage of foreign officers. 
Diplomats, journalists, and observers alike loathed the Ottoman security 
forces. They considered them badly trained, poorly paid, abusive, and 
lacking professionalism. In particular, they were very critical of local 
reserve units and irregular militias who were almost entirely Muslim and 
prone to committing the sort of atrocities that would draw the disgust of 
newspaper readerships in far away capitals. Through 1902 and 1903, 
British officials repeatedly implored the Ottomans to use more regular 
troops from Anatolia in counter-insurgence operations and to undertake 
gendarmerie reform." In the early days of the Ilinden Uprising, a likely 
exasperated British ambassador Nicolas O'Conor wrote to the Foreign 
Secretary that he had impressed upon Sultan Abdul Hamid that the rebels 
were trying to provoke a massacre and he must use disciplined troops in 
the counterinsurgency operation. O'Conor reported that the Sultan had 
responded that he *knew the policy of the insurgents and would not allow 
his subjects to fall into the trap." However, self imposed reforms had 
been slow to materialize, and, despite the Sultan's assurances, atrocities 
were committed during the Ilinden Uprising which gave more impetus to 
the Great Powers to demand that reforms be implemented under their 
direction. 

The gendarmerie reforms purged “negative elements" from the ranks, 
implemented structural change of the ranks, and made a systematic 
breakdown of the territory into administrative sectors. Foreign officers 
went on patrols with the local gendarmes and tried to build rapport with 


16 Q’Conor to Lansdowne, November 5, 1903, FO 78/5270. 
17 Q’Conor to Lansdowne, Oct 20, 1902, FO 421/194. 
18 O'Conor to Lansdowne, August 12, 1903, FO 78/5268. 
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the local communities. In addition, gendarmerie schools and special 
schools for officers were established to train recruits. 

The policing measures applied in Macedonia through the Mürzsteg 
reforms are reflective of the evolving approaches towards policing in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. As Robert Gregg discusses in 
his studies on Anglo-American policing in this period, many of the 
emerging techniques in policing were coming from the British colonies. 
One emerging method which is evident in the gendarmerie reorganisation 
in Macedonia was the belief that police forces behaved more professionally 
if strangers policed strangers. For instance, the British Empire had Sikhs 
patrolling Ceylon, Hong Kong and Singapore (Gregg 2004: 345). In 
Macedonia, most of the recruits for the gendarme school came exclusively 
from outside of Macedonia. The thinking was that strangers would be free 
from attachments of location and class and the “improper” connections 
that came with them (Gregg 2004: 345). The standard and esteem of the 
gendarmerie improved as the ranks were injected with reportedly more 
disciplined graduates, who were outfitted in light blue tunics which set 
them apart from the veteran gendarmes (Fraser 1906: 200). However, one 
problem was that while many of the new graduates were outsiders, hailing 
from Thrace and Anatolia, most spoke only Turkish and not Greek or a 
Slavic language (Lange-Akhund 1998a: 194). 

Another consideration in the Mürzsteg powers’ insistence on having 
hands-on gendarme reform and a uniformed presence by Great Power 
military representatives was likely transnational policing objectives. 
Macedonia was not a colonial possession of any of the Great Powers, but 
the political instability within the territory was determined to be a threat to 
the peace of Europe. By extending their presence into the territory, the 
powers could better track the agitators and possibly pre-empt trouble. This 
was an age of transnational terrorism. If terrorists could cross borders, why 
should not police forces? The British had actively worked to keep tabs on 
suspected Indian nationalists around the empire and had agents in the 
United States watching—and in some cases infiltrating—Irish terror 
networks. Similarly, they considered the Macedonian agitators as terror 
threats. The British tracked the movements of prominent members of 
IMRO, notably Boris Sarafov, whose often flamboyant fundraising and 
propaganda efforts took him from the Balkan capitals to the heart of 
London. In their dispatches and in the popular media Sarafov became the 
cunning, chief agitator, who could ignite the Balkan tinderbox.'” As can be 
seen in the following headline, Sarafov received billing as a man 


? Milbanke to Lansdowne, August 11, 1902, FO 421/194. 
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genetically disposed to terrorism: “Insurgent by Nature, Europe’s Peace 
Threatened by Boris Sarafoff. Patriot, Fanatic, Brigand.””” 

Could reforms and a gendarmerie force led by select men from the 
powers of Europe subdue these threats from the Balkans? Some believed 
so. It was necessary, even if it meant going beyond sovereign borders. 
Robert Gregg notes turn-of-the-century fears of a plague arriving from a 
distant, hostile land to devastate the imperial metropolis. Interestingly, 
Gregg has a Balkan reference. He writes that it is no accident that the Irish 
civil servant and novelist Bram Stoker played upon these anxieties when 
he introduced the character Count Dracula, a character who: 


..emerged out of Transylvania, a place in the East with some of 
characteristics of an Indian principality, and arrived at the heart of the 
empire, thereby wreaking havoc (just as many envisioned the bubonic 
plague or an outbreak of cholera might do). Dracula is the ultimate agent of 
corruption, more sinister than Conan Doyle’s Professor Moriarty (Gregg 
2004: 374). 


Similarly, Vesna Goldsworthy connects the growth in the popularity of 
the Victorian Gothic novel with this heightened interest in the Balkans, 
which provides a setting that is both exotic and familiar. In pointing out 
how Stoker portrayed Dracula as an evil satanic power, Goldsworthy 
makes an interesting correlation between literature and diplomacy 
regarding the Balkans and specifically Macedonia. In her words: 


...Dracula must not simply be killed but completely destroyed by the 
united representatives of the West—an Englishman [Jonathan Harker], a 
Dutchman, [Abraham Van Helsing] and an American [Quincy 
Morris]...Their mission to restore order in the Balkans represents a 
(subconscious) fictional expression of the attempts in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries to impose peace on the peninsula. A few years after 

the publication of Dracula the great powers sought to bury the problem of 

Macedonia with the so-called Mürzsteg agreement (Goldsworthy 1998: 84- 

85). 

These literary connections may help explain the perception of terrorist 
threats posed by the ostensibly ruthless agitators. They also can provide 
some elucidation as to the insistence of the Great Power representatives 
that the gendarmerie reforms be overseen by officers from the Great 


°° Curtis Brown, “Insurgent by Nature," The Washington Post, November 16, 
1902, 26. 

?! Goldsworthy also notes that Dracula is studying the English in his own attempt 
to ‘know’ them and thus ‘colonize’ them. 
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Powers. These officers could insure that the reforms were implemented 
competently and professionally while serving as a first line of defence 
against any potential terror threats, which could be met close to their 
origin and far from the imperial metropolis. 

An issue which was quickly raised was the low number of foreign 
gendarmes. Irrespective of any superlative competence and ability the 
foreign officers possessed, there were only 48 officers and 4,700 
gendarmes to cover a range of 26,600 miles. Critics were quick to decry 
these numbers as inadequate.” The Ottomans resisted increases in the 
number of foreign officers, yet even the British, who were the strongest 
advocates of expanding the reforms, had relatively modest requests. For 
instance, the most ambitious suggestion for the extension of the reforms to 
the neighbouring Adrianople vilayet to the east only called for 25 foreign 
officers to be deployed.” 

What accounts for this confidence in the few? Again, the imperial 
experience offers some clues. As noted by Mike Brogen in his discussion 
of colonizing through law, British administrators at home and abroad had 
long been tasked with ruling with “minimum effort and the least expense” 
(Brogen 1997: 188-190). It is also likely that a degree of imperial 
haughtiness bred from the experience of a few thousand British presiding 
over the millions of the Indian subcontinent gave them the confidence that 
a handful of officers could make do with the right reforms and diplomatic 
pressure behind them. This point is worth bearing in mind considering that 
the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, had previously served as 
the imperial viceroy of India for six years. 

In the documents there is a sentiment amongst many foreign observers 
that officials from Great Power nations “on the ground” in Macedonia 
could have a pacifying effect simply by being there. During the fighting in 
the summer of 1903, the British consul in Salonica suggested that, in the 
event of political unrest, the city’s population would feel reassured of their 
security if British warships sailed into the city’s harbour and shone their 
search lights ashore.” Writing in the aftermath of the worst reported 
atrocities, British ambassador O’Conor lamented that “a great number of 


? Freeman to Plunkett, March 21, 1903, FO 421/196. Like others, Freeman 
criticized the lazy and unprofessional ways of the Ottoman gendarmerie and 
advocated that foreign officers should be present at every level. Freeman was the 
British Consul-General in Sarajevo and credited the Austrians for creating a model 
gendarmerie comprised of a mix of native Bosnians and men from Austria- 
Hungary. 

°3 Fairholme to Maunsell, July 16, 1905, FO 195/2200. 

4 Graves to O’Conor, August 20, 1903, FO 78/5268. 
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outrages would have been avoided by the effect which the presence of 
foreign officers would have had on the Turkish Army and to a less degree, 
even on the action of the Comitadjis."? During the relief effort of the 
winter of 1903-04, British, French, and American relief workers were 
lauded for serving as a deterrent against further atrocities.” Lord 
Lansdowne would later credit the British officers who patrolled the British 
sector for what he called the “tranquillizing influence which they and the 
men whom they have trained exercise both with the official classes and the 
population.” 

In fairness, it was hoped that the deployment of officers, however few, 
would please the rebels who had agitated for intervention, and they would 
curtail, if not cease altogether, their violent campaigns.”* Nevertheless, this 
was putting a considerable amount of faith in a few men who would, in 
addition to their duties, be capable of exercising a restraining influence by 
walking around and radiating order and civility in the midst of some 
200,000 Ottoman troops and tens of thousands of insurgents. The repeated 
use of verbs such as “supervise,” “monitor,” “restrain,” and “tranquillise” 
in the documents speak to a belief in a moral authority of more civilised 
beings educating and demanding the respect of masses as teachers of a 
reform school might do. Perhaps fittingly, John Foster Fraser’s book 
contains a photo of trainees at the Salonica gendarmerie school bearing the 
caption “Bonham’s Babies.” Their trainer, Major Lionel Bonham, stands 
in the next photo smiling in white tunic and red fez like a proud 
headmaster (Fraser 1906: 199). 


39 ce 


An Imperialistic Intervention? 


Is it fair to dismiss the Mürzsteg reforms as simply an imperially 
influenced project designed to advance Great Power interests or a 
reactionary half-measure designed to placate public opinion? An 
examination of the papers of the senior British diplomats and ministers 
provides no shortage of examples of the sort of self-aggrandising attitudes 
of the Victorian/Edwardian era that posited “Balkan” people as less 
civilised beings prone to fanaticism. But, keeping the historical context in 
mind, it seems excessive to dismiss these diplomats and ministers as 
calculating imperialists and cold-blooded politicians making statements 


25 O’Conor to Lansdowne, October 9, 1903, FO 78/5270. 
26 McGregor to Graves, March 27, 1904, FO 421/202. 
°7 Lansdowne to O’Conor, May 5, 1905, FO 421/210. 
28 O’Conor to Lansdowne, October 7, 1903, FO 78/5269. 
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and policies solely in the national interest. In fact, in some respects, the 
British policy on Macedonia and the Miirzsteg Reform Program 
demonstrated political and moral responsibility towards a volatile crisis. 

The private correspondence on Macedonia between Prime Minister 
Balfour and Foreign Secretary Lansdowne is quite plain and candid. They 
desired what they lobbied for: the status quo plus reform.” They feared 
the potential difficulties that could arise in Great Power relations if a war 
broke out and greater intervention was required.’ Balfour and Lansdowne 
had their biases but practical considerations usually took precedent. For 
instance, Balfour and Lansdowne were disposed toward a Christian 
governor for Macedonia, but they did not insist on one. While Balfour 
thought highly of the Bulgarian character, he was vehemently against the 
creation of a greater Bulgaria for fear of the implications for the peace.”' 

Religion proved to be a divisive issue within diplomatic circles as well 
as with the general public. Balfour and Lansdowne had their Christian 
faith questioned for their decision not to pursue aggressive intervention 
and they faced sharp criticism for drawing moral equivalency between 
Christian rebels and Muslim government forces." At the same time, some 
diplomats feared that any display of support for the rebels would upset the 
Muslims of the British Empire. From Egypt, the Consul-General Lord 
Cromer praised the Sultan and expressed concerns about the one-sidedness 
of the British press angering the British Empire’s Muslims. Cromer also 
questioned the suitability of having Nicolas O’Conor serve as British 
ambassador in Istanbul, stating that he thought O’Conor was “too bigoted 
in the manner of religion."? 

As was the case with panicky ambassadors in Balkan capitals, 
Lansdowne and Balfour worked to calm nerves and ease tensions. It might 
have improved British relations with the Ottoman Empire had they not 
advocated for more reform. At the same time, lobbying harder for stronger 
reforms or undertaking unilateral intervention in the form of a naval 
demonstration or even landing troops would have certainly pleased much 
of British public and might have given Balfour’s beleaguered government 
a chance at re-election. However, in the face of an intense storm of 
political pressure and public disapproval, they maintained a course of 
moderation and walked a political tightrope to the realisation of reform 
and humanitarian assistance. 


? Balfour to Lansdowne, February 28, 1904, BP Add MS 49728. 
3° Balfour to Lansdowne, February 22, 1904, BP Add MS 49728. 
31 : 

Ibid. 
32 «Macedonia? The Times, September 29, 1903, 8. 
33 Cromer to Lansdowne, September 10, 1903, FO 78/5289. 
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The British pressed for and obtained more multilateral input in the 
articulation and execution of the reforms. They gave their full support to 
the Macedonian Relief Committee’s efforts to supply food and medical 
services to victims of the fighting, and they made inquiries into the 
treatment and conditions of rebel prisoners who were languishing in the 
distant jails of the empire.” By the autumn some of the government's 
critics were praising them for assisting the relief effort and conducting 
credible diplomacy. *° In many respects, the British handling of Macedonia 
and the reforms stands as an exemplary exercise in political crisis 
management, but their pursuit of the policy of “status quo plus reform" 
was a moderate and realistic option which helped contain the violence in 
Ottoman Macedonia and curtailed its spread elsewhere. Their approach 
allowed for humanitarian relief to be delivered and gave the reform project 
a chance to be implemented. Considering that it would have likely been 
politically advantageous for the British to adopt a different stance, the 
Balfour administration's approach to Macedonia and the Mürzsteg reforms 
was by no means lacking in moral integrity. 

In conclusion, while it is tempting to dismiss interventions as products 
of strategic interests, profit, racism, and what we now call the “CNN 
effect," the British experience in Macedonia gives credibility to Gary 
Jonathan Bass' assertion that, when it comes to intervention, sometimes 
morality is genuine (Bass 2008: 17). Imperial politics influenced the 
Mürzsteg intervention in Ottoman Macedonia, but so did imperial thought 
and historical precedent, as well as humanitarian and moral considerations. 
Before calling a given intervention a calculated act of imperialism or a 
laudable humanitarian venture, there is much to be considered. 


°* Lansdowne to Brailsford, October 7, 1903, FO 78/5289. 

35 O'Conor to Lansdowne, December 15, 1903, FO 78/5271. The maltreatment of 
the prisoners was alleged to have taken place in Aleppo while the prisoners were 
being transported to Biredjek Prison on the Euphrates River. After receiving 
assurances from the Grand Vizier that the prisoners would be given adequate 
lodging, O'Conor finishes by stating: “Whatever the truth may be, I do no doubt 
that my representations will have some effect in the direction of assuring the 
humane treatment of political prisoners." 

36 Buxton to Lansdowne, November 5, 1903, FO 78/5289. Buxton wrote: “It is 
only right, therefore, that we should make a public acknowledgement of the very 
great service rendered by Lord Lansdowne’s diplomacy. There can be no doubt 
that the new Austro-Russian reform scheme largely embodies suggestions made by 
his note. Formally at least, the new proposals must be regarded as a real step in 
advance.” 

37 The CNN effect is the theory that media coverage of a given event can influence 
foreign policy. 
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TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY’S HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVES TOWARDS THE NORTHERN 
BALKANS AND TRANSCAUCASUS AREAS: 
A SHORT COMPARISON OF THE LATE 
OTTOMAN AND REPUBLICAN APPROACHES 
TO THE WIDER BLACK SEA REGION! 


OZAN ARSLAN 


Introduction: The Decline of the Ottoman Empire 
in the Black Sea 


With the Russian Empire’s southward expansion in the eighteenth 
century, the Sublime Porte found itself before a formidable foe, more 
dangerous to its existence than its traditional European rival, the Austrian 
Habsburg Empire. 

Unable to adapt itself with its partial reforms to the financial, political 
and military development of the European Great Powers, the Ottoman 
Empire suffered major territorial losses in the Black Sea rim, starting with 
the late eighteenth century. The Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca of 1774 ended 
the allegiance of the Crimean Khanate, an old ethnic ally of the Ottoman 
Turks, to Istanbul, and nine years later Saint Petersburg annexed Crimea 
(King 2004: 139-172). 

The Russo-Ottoman War of 1828-29 ended with Ottoman defeats on 
the Balkan and Caucasus fronts, and the consequent Treaty of Edirne 
recognized the Russian Empire's possession of Georgia, and of the 
khanates of Erivan and Nakhichevan in the Transcaucasus (Shaw 1977: 
32). The new settlement put the Danubian principalities of Wallachia and 


' The author would like to thank Dragos Constantin Mateescu for his invaluable 
input on Romanian resources and translations. Any errors are of course the sole 
responsibility of the author. 
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Moldavia into the Russian sphere of influence (Hitchins 1994: 4; Shaw 
1977: 32; Papacostea et alii 1998: 358). 

The Crimean War and Paris Peace Conference of 1856 offered relief to 
the Sublime Porte from the Romanov Empire, albeit only temporarily 
(Shaw 1977: 138-141). While Russia lost its influence over the Danubian 
principalities, these latter moved closer to full sovereignty, which they 
finally obtained in 1878 by the treaty of Berlin (Gallagher 2005: 21-22). In 
Berlin, Britain intervened on behalf of the Sublime Porte to prevent the 
establishment of a Greater Bulgaria, the last diplomatic favour that this 
latter would ever extend to the Sultan's government, but northern Bulgaria 
(called now the “Principality of Bulgaria") was granted extensive 
autonomy (Shaw 1977: 190). With the Treaty of Berlin, the Ottoman 
Empire also lost the three Caucasian provinces of Kars, Ardahan and 
Batum to the Romanov Empire (Erickson 2003: 10). 

At the end of the First Balkan War, in 1912, the Ottoman armies were 
soundly defeated by better equipped and better led armies of the four 
Balkan League allies, and the Sultan's army suffered its greatest defeats at 
the hands of Bulgarians (Stoilov 1987: 34-59; Hall 2000: 43). Although 
the Treaty of London of 1913, ending the First Balkan War, brought 
Bulgaria too close to the Bosporus, the Second Balkan War and the 
consequent treaties of Bucharest (August 10, 1913) and of Istanbul 
(September 30, 1913) pushed Ferdinand I’s Bulgaria back to acceptable 
borders for all his neighbours, thus returning Edirne to the Ottoman 
Empire (Hall 2000: 125-126). 

From the end of 1913 (also the year of the Young Turks coup d'état 
placing the collapsing domain of the Sultan under effective control of the 
Committee of Union and Progress — CUP), the Sublime Porte simply 
recognized the status quo in the Balkans (Arslan, Ozen 2005: 93-115). 
Considering a Russian invasion of Istanbul and Anatolia — with the 
consent of the Romanov Czar's new allies, Britain and France — a likely 
threat in the next war, the Young Turks cabinets did not claim any former 
Ottoman territory beyond Edime and recognized the total secession of 
Bulgaria, now also largely cleansed of its Muslim population.” After the 
establishment of a united kingdom of Romania in 1881, the emergence of 
the Bulgarian kingdom, proclaimed in 1908 and consolidated in 1912-13, 
meant two formidable buffer-states between the Ottoman and Romanov 
empires on the western shores of the Black Sea. 


? The re-inclusion of Edirne — a former capital of the house of Osman between the 
years of 1361 and 1453 — into the Ottoman Empire, had not only strategic but also 
psychological significance. 
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The Ottoman Empire and the Kingdom of Bulgaria joined the First 
World War on the side of the Central Powers, consecutively, in 1914 and 
1915 (Trumpener 1967: 15-61; Shaw 1977, II: 310-312). Romania, in its 
turn, joined the Great War in 1916 with an untimely offensive on the side 
of the Entente Powers, and met immediate defeat at the hands of the 
Quadruple Alliance losing Bucharest on December 6, 1916 (Papacostea et 
alii 1998: 416-417). In spite of the Austro-German wish to exploit the 
Romanian grain and oil reserves, the Sublime Porte was not enthusiastic 
about Romania’s occupation and fiercely resisted in 1917 and 1918 Sofia’s 
demands of annexation of Dobrudja (Trumpener 1967: 175). It urged 
Berlin to surrender the Northern Dobrudja to Romania the moment 
Bulgaria’s withdrawal from the war was confirmed in September 1918 
(Trumpener 1967: 353). A weakened Romania would mean for Istanbul 
the emergence of a clear path for future Russian penetration into the 
Balkans. 

On the eastern shores of the Black Sea, during the same conflict, the 
Ottoman Empire supported the establishment of buffer states between 
mainland Russia and its Anatolian domains, especially after the Russian 
revolutions in 1917. 


Ottoman support for the independence of Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan in Transcaucasia in 1917-18 


Although the war aims of the Ottoman Empire on the Caucasian front 
have long been associated with pan-Turkism, particularly in Western 
literature, the Sublime Porte did not aim at a utopian imperialism in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, even after the two Russian revolutions in 
1917. Even though the creation of a new empire in the Caucasus and the 
Transcaspian region under the Ottoman dynasty, this time almost 
completely Muslim and Turkic, may look like a rational choice for the 
Sublime Porte, especially after the defeat in the Balkan Wars, examination 
of Ottoman primary sources (such as diplomatic and military archives or 
memoirs of Young Turk politicians and military) reveals that their war 
aims were formulated according to a Realpolitik strictly governed by a 
constant fear of Russia, rather than an ambitious nationalism. 

In fact, the Ottoman war aims on the Caucasian front, after three years 
of military setbacks and retreat, were, first, the restitution of the borders of 
1914 — thus of the status quo ante bellum — and containment of Russia in 
the Black Sea and Caucasus — with the re-establishment of an Ukrainian 
state, as well as of an independent buffer state in the Caucasus, preferably 
a Pan-Caucasian one — in order to block future Russian expansionism 
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against the Ottoman Empire; and then irredentism of the borders of 1829 
and of 1878 and independence of four Caucasian buffer states, namely 
three in Transcaucasia and one in the Northern Caucasus: Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and the Mountainous Republic of North Caucasus 
(Arslan 2010: 67-84). In spite of Russia's weakness, in 1918 no grand 
scheme of expansionism was envisaged during debates in the Ottoman 
parliament on the Brest-Litovsk negotiations. During the peace talks with 
the representatives of the Transcaucasian Sejm in March-April 1918, the 
chair of the Ottoman delegation, Rauf Bey, advised his government to 
accept the secret proposal of Tchenkeli to include Batum into the 
Transcaucasian federation in exchange for Kars and Ardahan's re- 
incorporation to the Sublime Porte.’ The Ottoman government was 
cautious about its limitations and did not aim to annex Transcaucasia. The 
Ottoman High Command and government agreed on the fact that such a 
move, even in case of an eventual Central Power victory in the war, would 
make the surviving Ottoman Empire a neighbour of the “new Russia". 
Actually, even during the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, and particularly 
after the proclamation of Ukrainian independence, the Sublime Porte had 
invited the autonomous government of Transcaucasia, the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat, to the peace talks between the Bolsheviks and the 
Quadruple Alliance (Kazemzadeh 1951: 84; Korganoff 1927: 105). Istanbul 
undoubtedly wanted to follow the example of German diplomacy with 
regard to Ukrainian independence, and wished its allies to recognise 
without reservation the independence of the new federal Transcaucasian 
entity, creating a de facto and de jure independent state between its north- 
eastern borders and revolutionary Russia. After the Transcaucasian 


? For the secret proposal of Tchenkeli to Rauf (later Orbay) see Turkish General 
Staff Directorate of Military History and Strategic Studies Archive (Askeri Tarih 
ve Stratejik Etüt Başkanlığı Arşivi — ATASE), First World War Collection (Birinci 
Dünya Harbi Koleksiyonu — B.D.H.), Archive 4/3671, Cabinet 2921, File 511, 
Index 1-185, cable of Rauf to the acting Ottoman foreign minister Halil (later 
Mentese), 30 March, 1918. For the advice of Rauf to the Sublime Porte to accept 
the Georgian proposal see ATASE, B.D.H., Archive 4/3671, Cabinet 2918, File 
28-496, Index 1-172, Cable of Rauf to the Ottoman foreign minister Ahmed 
Nesimi, April 4, 1918. 

^ See the cable of Vehib (later Kaçı), commander-in-chief of the Ottoman forces on 
the Caucasian Front, to the Ottoman High Command in Istanbul, 4 April, 1918 
Birinci Dünya Savası'nda Türk Harbi, Kafkas Cephesi 3. Ordu Harekatı (Turkey 's 
War in the First World War, Caucasian Front, Operations of the 3" Army), 
Volume II, Genelkurmay Basimevi, Ankara, 1993, pp. 478-479. 

5 In a cable of January 1918 to the commander of the Ottoman Third Army, Vehib, 
the Ottoman war minister and wartime leader Enver Pasha declared the emergence 
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Federation disintegrated in late May 1918 due to conflicting interests 
among the three constituent ethnicities, and was replaced by Georgian, 
Armenian and Azerbaijani republics, the Ottoman Grand Vizir Talat urged 
Berlin, in his official visit in early September 1918, to support the young 
republics as “buffer states against Russia” (Trumpener 1967: 194). 

Ottoman support for Ukrainian independence aimed at minimizing the 
maritime contact with Russia and thus the threat posed to Istanbul by the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet. Secession of Ukraine from imperial Russia 
would also deprive the latter of a large industrial and agricultural basis. In 
spite of several nationalist calls in 1917 and 1918 to resurrect the Crimean 
Khanate — the only Turkic khanate ever to have been a vassal of the Sultan 
— under an Ottoman imperial prince, Istanbul rejected these demands and 
chose to support the territorial integrity of Ukraine. 

The end of WWI in defeat for the Central Powers meant also the end of 
the Ottoman Empire. A liberation movement among the Turkish 
population of the defunct Empire started in Anatolia in 1919 and under the 
special circumstances of the Greco-Turkish War of 1919-1922 Ankara had 
to recognize the Soviet fait-accompli in the Caucasus in exchange for 
Bolshevik gold and guns. The Caucasian buffer zone between Turkey and 
Russia had disappeared, but the newly established U.S.S.R., isolated from 
the rest of the world, was now a friend of Kemalist Turkey, although 
temporarily (Yerasimos 1979). 


Anti-revisionist policies of Ankara in the interwar period 
(1923-1939), and Cold War prudence in the Balkans 


Republican Turkey and the Balkan Pact 
(Entente Balkanique) of 1934 


Turkey was proclaimed a republic in 1923 following victory in its war 
of liberation. Kemalist Turkey initiated intensive diplomatic efforts for the 
establishment of a Balkan Entente in order to protect the status quo 
between the Republic of Turkey and the kingdoms of Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Romania starting by the late 1920's. Four Balkan peace 
conferences were held between 1930 and 1933 resulting in a pact in 
February 1934. Under the Pact, Turkey, Greece, Romania and Yugoslavia 


of an independent Transcaucasian republic between the Russian dominions of the 
Caucasian isthmus and Anatolia as “very desirable" and promised “any sort of 
help” for the creation of such a buffer-state, see ATASE, B.D.H., Archive 4/3671, 
Cabinet 2906, File 438-154, Index 7-6, Cable of Enver to Vehib, January 12, 1918. 
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agreed that in the event of aggression against any of them, they would 
each guarantee the frontiers of the signatory state against the aggressor, 
and would consult with one another in the event of any threat to peace in 
the region (Hale 2000: 61). However, the revisionist Bulgaria of the 1930s, 
claiming Macedonia (from Yugoslavia) as well as Western Thrace (from 
Greece) and the Quadrilater (from Romania), stubbornly refused Ankara's 
invitations to join the Pact during the official visit of the Turkish premier 
İnönü to Sofia in September 1933. Although Sofia declined to join the 
Entente, which was to be signed on the 9" of February 1934 in Athens, 
İnönü convinced his Bulgarian counterpart in Sofia to prolong the Turco- 
Bulgarian treaty of friendship and arbitration of 1929 for five more years. 
Ankara also insisted on the inclusion of a clause inviting the remaining 
Balkan states to the Entente 1n the third and final article of the Pact of 
Balkan Entente, clearly pointing at Bulgaria (Firat 2001: 350-352; 
Papacostea et alii 1998: 445; Türkes 1994: 123-144). 

Consistent with its Republican foreign policy, Ankara added a clause 
to the Pact of the Balkan Entente, clearly stating that the Pact would not be 
honoured in any instance that would put Turkey against the USSR. 
Kemalist Turkey was faithful to its policy of non-provocation towards the 
Soviet Union. 


World War II and the Cold War era 


Once the Second World War started in Europe and the Wehrmacht 
overran the Low Countries, France, Denmark and Norway and Central 
Europe, Ankara advised Sofia to keep the status quo 1n the Balkans and 
not to join the Axis Powers. Turkey signed a Non-Aggression Pact with 
Bulgaria on the 17" of February 1941 (Aydin 2001a: 436). Nonetheless, 
Bulgaria joined the Axis on the 1“ of March of the same year, tempted by 
Nazi Germany's offers concerning Macedonia. 

Turkey, risking invasion by Nazi Germany or/and the Soviet Union, 
lived through a “Polish syndrome” during WWII, managing however to 
stay out of the armed conflict through competent diplomacy until the very 
end of the war. Undoubtedly, the disturbing memories of the Ottoman 
entry into WWI through the “Black Sea Incident of October 1914” formed 
a major factor for the extreme prudence of the young Republic (Bayur 
1991: 84-92). Following the end of WWII, Ankara faced Soviet demands 
on the Turkish Straits and North-Eastern Anatolia, voiced by Stalin and 
Molotov on different occasions, and was relieved only by the Truman 
Doctrine of 1947 and its entry into NATO in 1952. 
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In the newly-started Cold War era, all the Balkan powers except 
Greece and Turkey were ruled either by Communist or socialist regimes, 
and Ankara had to adapt itself to the new conditions of the bi-polar world. 
Turkey initiated a short-lived Balkan Pact together with Greece and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia in 1953 in order to protect the 
status quo and stability in the Balkans. However, with the reconciliation of 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations in the mid-1950s, following the death of Stalin, 
the Pact faded away. In 1957, another Balkan initiative started, yet 
Romanian prime minister Chivu Stoica’s proposed plan for wider Balkan 
cooperation was seen by Athens and Ankara as Soviet propaganda aiming 
at alienating Greece and Turkey from NATO and thus refused (Uzgel 
2001: 172-173). Also in the early 1960s, in the hottest years of the Cold 
War, Turkey preferred to keep its distance from any major initiative of 
cooperation in the Balkans and refused nuclear disarmament of the region 
arguing its vulnerability vis-à-vis the Soviet Union in the absence of 
American nuclear weapons (Karaosmanoglu 1984: 5-12). 

After two decades of limited interaction between Turkey and the 
Northern Balkans or the Balkans in general, Todor Zhivkov's policies of 
assimilation directed against the large Turkish minority in Bulgaria, 
numbering almost a million, caused a crisis between Ankara and Sofia, 
peaking in 1989 with the deportation of 300,000 ethnic Turks to Turkey 
(Uzgel 2001: 180). Despite considerable public reaction and sabre-rattling 
in the Turkish media, the Turkish government chose once again a prudent 
policy, welcoming the deportees in several large cities in Anatolia, and 
doing its utmost not to provoke the Soviet Union. 


The collapse of the Warsaw Pact and Ankara's fast- 
emerging cordial relations with Bulgaria and Romania 


In 1989-1990, the Communist/Socialist regimes of Eastern Europe 
started to collapse one after another. In Bulgaria, Zhivkov was toppled by 
a bloodless coup and the new government led by Mladenov ended the 
policy of assimilation directed against the Turkish minority. With the start 
of Zhelev years, himself a former dissident, a very considerable part of the 
Bulgarian Turks deported in 1989 returned to Bulgaria, and in the 
flourishing Bulgarian democracy the Movement for Rights and Freedoms 
(Hak ve Ózgürlükler Hareketi in Turkish), largely initiated by the former 
started to play a very active role in Bulgarian political life. In 1991, high 
level military delegation visits were arranged between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, and the two countries agreed on a largely demilitarised border. 
The Turkish Foreign Minister at the time, Hikmet Cetin, declared immediate 
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Turkish support for Bulgaria's bid for NATO membership during his 
official visit to Sofia in March 1992, and on the 6" of May of the same 
year the two governments signed a Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Security. Sofia's radical change in policy toward its Turkish minority had 
lifted the only barrier to the establishment of very cordial relations 
between the two Balkan states. In 1997 Turkey also removed Bulgaria's 
name from the black list of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
where Sofia had been listed since the mid-1980s due to the persecution of 
Bulgarian Muslims (Coskun 2001: 88). 

Establishing cordial relations with Romania was even easier for 
Turkey since there was no major problem between Ankara and Bucharest. 
By the start of the 1990s there was a rapid increase in trade relations and 
numerous Turkish construction companies rushed to invest in Romania 
along with thousands of entrepreneurs. Turkey also gave immediate and 
significant support to Romania's NATO membership (Uzgel 2001: 507). 

Turkey's, Bulgaria's and Romania's attitudes towards the Bosnian and 
Kosovo crises in the 1990s were also very similar, enforcing UN sanctions 
against Yugoslavia and supporting the NATO campaigns of 1995 and of 
1999, 


The disintegration of the USSR and Turkish foreign policy 
towards Transcaucasia 


After a long period of almost no official interaction between the three 
Transcaucasian countries and Turkey in a bi-polarised world, in 1991 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan consecutively declared their independence 
from the USSR. Yet Turkey tried to walk the fine line between establishing 
relations with these former Soviet republics and keeping Russian military 
power in mind, not upsetting the Russians. After waiting for some time to 
see Moscow's reaction, Ankara recognised the independence of Azerbaijan 
on the 9th of November, and that of Armenia and of Georgia on the 16th 
of December 1991 (Aydin 2004: 2-3). Observing Moscow's reluctance to 
prevent these secessions, Ankara welcomed the re-establishment of a 
cordon sanitaire in Transcaucasia. The conflict that erupted between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan over Karabakh upset Turkey's welcoming 
attitude. Flourishing relations between Yerevan and Ankara through 
official and semi-official talks in 1991 and 1992 were abruptly cut off due 
to Armenian advances in Mountainous Karabakh and in Azerbaijan 
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proper, resulting in the occupation of almost one-seventh of Azerbaijan.° 
Ankara gave considerable diplomatic support to Azerbaijan and rushed to 
mobilize the UN for a diplomatic and peaceful solution to the crisis, but 
refrained from military intervention (Aydin 2001b: 410-411). However, 
following major territorial gains by the Armenian side in 1993, Turkish 
Prime Minister Tansu Ciller declared that if Armenian forces entered 
Nakhchivan, Turkey would have no option but to act (Harris 1995: 17). 

Turkey was equally disturbed by the ethnic conflicts in Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia, both on Georgian territory, and worried about the stability 
and territorial integrity of the young Black Sea republic. In spite of loud 
protests by the large Abkhazian and Ossetian Diasporas in Turkey, Ankara 
did not support any of these secessionist movements and backed the pro- 
Western policies of Tbilisi. The realisation of the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan oil 
pipeline project also consolidated political and economic relations between 
Turkey and Georgia. On the other hand, during the same era, Ankara did 
its utmost not to be perceived as a supporter of the Chechen rebels against 
Moscow. 


Conclusion 


A general analysis of Turkish foreign policy towards the Western and 
Eastern shores of the Black Sea in the last two centuries leads us to 
conclude that the Ottoman Empire and its successor in Anatolia, the 
Republic of Turkey, has always been a major actor in the Black Sea- 
Caspian Rim. The Transcaucasian isthmus and the Northern Balkans, two 
multi-ethnic borderlands between the Ottoman and Russian empires 
between the seventeenth and early nineteenth centuries, eventually became 
the home of several modern nation-states such as Romania, Bulgaria or 
Georgia, albeit at the end of different historical processes. 

The declining Ottoman Empire tried to respond to the first phases of 
this political reshaping of the Black Sea rim by military means, but at the 
end of a series of consecutive defeats at the hands of the Romanov Empire 
and of Balkan powers, during the Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-78, the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and the first years of WWI on the Caucasian 
front, the Sublime Porte started to reorient its foreign policy towards the 
Black Sea rim in favour of full political independence and consolidation of 


$ The total area of occupied Azerbaijani provinces (rayon) — of the former 
autonomous Karabakh republic of the Azerbaijani S.S.R. and of Azerbaijan proper 
— constitutes approximately 14 % of Azerbaijan’s 1991 borders. 
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the “buffer states” between the Anatolian peninsula and the Russian 
mainland. 

The Turkish Republic, founded in 1923 following the Ottoman defeat 
in WWI, paid utmost attention to building cordial relations with all the 
Balkan powers during the interwar period of the 1920’s and 1930’s and, 
following the end of the special circumstances of the Cold War era, 
Ankara rushed to re-establish these relations with the former Warsaw Pact 
members Bulgaria and Romania. After a long period of almost no official 
interaction with the Soviet Transcaucasian republics in a bi-polarised 
world, Turkey started to pursue a similarly very active foreign policy by 
the early 1990’s also in the south-eastern rim of the Black Sea, trying to 
keep the new status quo in the region, displaying a similarity and 
continuity in Turkish diplomacy, between the late Ottoman and 
Republican eras and on the Western and Eastern shores of the Black Sea. 
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REGIONAL COOPERATION 
ACCORDING TO INTERWAR 
ROMANIAN NATIONALISTS 


ROLAND CLARK 


On his way home from southern France in the autumn of 1930, 
Nichifor Crainic (1889-1972) stopped in Geneva to observe a session of 
the League of Nations. What he saw was very disappointing: “Utopian 
dreamers” who had sacrificed “humanity” for atheism and international 
co-operation (Crainic 1991: 227). Soon after returning to Romania, the 
journalism of this poet-theologian turned right-wing intellectual revealed 
his increasing conviction that not only was the League of Nations 
dominated by Freemasons and Jews, but that its policies were deliberately 
harmful to Romanian interests. Internationalism was a very pejorative 
word for Crainic, as it reminded him both of the Masonic-Jewish 
conspiracy centred in Geneva, and of Communism. Instead, Crainic 
suggested something he called “Christian internationalism,” which did not 
negate the cultural specificities of nations, but saw them as normal. He 
encouraged each nation to develop “the springs of its own national 
culture,” and believed that only then “peoples will be able to love; seeking 
to understand each other, and they will be able to understand when they 
know each other directly” (Crainic 1928: 77). 

Crainic was not alone in this vision. In a conference held at the South- 
East European Institute in 1940, the eminent historian Nicolae lorga 
(1871-1940) argued that when one thinks about the relationship between 
the countries of South-Eastern Europe, one realizes that 


Everything unites us whether we want it to or not. Just one thing: instead 
of beginning and ending with diplomacy, the biggest and most important 
thing is to begin with what already exists and to end with the way things 
need to be (Iorga 1940a: 14). 


In a summer course from that same year, he told his students that 
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A single people cannot sustain civilization alone; only humanity in its 
entirety has such strength. [...] Thus collaboration between peoples is 
necessary, but collaboration can only happen between people who know, 
understand and love one another (Iorga 1940b: 6). 


Here Iorga was promoting a position that was reasonably common 
among both moderate and extreme nationalists during the interwar period. 

Nationalists are often portrayed as isolationists. They are anti- 
international, anti-European, and anti-foreigner. This 1s only part of the 
truth, and does not do justice to their reasons for opposing projects such as 
the League of Nations or a United States of Europe. The three intellectuals 
I discuss in this paper — the theologian Nichifor Crainic, the historian 
Nicolae Iorga and the economist Mihail Manoilescu (1891-1950) — 
maintained that cooperation between nations was both possible and 
desirable, but it had to be based first and foremost on the national 
peculiarities of each people. Only after a nation developed its own 
individual potential could it begin to cooperate with other nations. 
Moreover, like attracts like, so cooperation should begin between 
neighbours who share a similar cultural heritage before being extended on 
a global scale. While Nicolae Iorga used these ideas to advocate for peace 
and appeasement within a pro-French system of alliances, Nichifor Crainic 
called for ethnic cleansing and a “war of extermination” against 
Bolshevism hand in hand with Germany, and Mihail Manoilescu dreamed 
of an economic bloc formed by the agricultural nations of South-Eastern 
Europe that could overturn the trade imbalance in Europe. Yet all three 
promoted a similar symbolic geography and a similar vision of regional 
cooperation based on cultural, religious and economic ties. 

During the nineteenth century, various Romanian public figures had 
advocated forming some sort of federal state in South Eastern Europe to 
replace the Habsburg monarchy (Cioránescu 1996: 1-64). The popularity 
of such ideas dwindled once the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
were joined under Alexandru Ioan Cuza in 1859 and the great powers 
recognized Romania as an independent state in 1878. Transylvanians like 
Aurel Popovici continued to promote federalist ideas up until the First 
World War, but they too became less vocal about regional federations 
once their province joined Greater Romania (Cioránescu 1996: 65-85; 
Popovici 1906; Boia 2009: 69-76). In a country with only a small sea 
coast, neighbours were usually potential enemies. In 1913, the Romanian 
politician Vasile Kogálniceanu (1863-1921) wrote that only a war of 
expansion would make Romania into *a real force of progress and 
civilization which will guarantee our existence in eternity (Kogálniceanu 
1913: 48)" Kogălniceanu had co-founded the Democratic Nationalist 
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Party together with Nicolae Iorga and A.C. Cuza in 1910, a party whose 
political philosophy was based on harnessing the peasantry as a political 
force, destroying Jewish involvement in Romanian politics, society and 
commerce, and strengthening Romania’s international influence (Bozdoghina 
2007: 70-75; Nagy-Talavera 1999: 133). What is worth noting about 
Kogálniceanu's position is not only the allusion to war as a civilizing force 
à la Heinrich von Treitschke, but the notion that an enlarged Romania 
would keep its new borders into eternity because they reflected its natural 
destiny (Von Treitschke 1916: 593-599). 

Once war broke out in 1914, Romania set to work negotiating with 
both sides to get the best possible deal, and after two years of talks it 
entered the war on the side of the Allies. Its troops were quickly defeated, 
but after the war the Allies punished the Central Powers by expanding 
Romania's territory to an extent that earlier nationalists had only dreamt 
about. After invading Hungary to secure those new borders, the primary 
goal of successive Romanian leaders was to keep them intact (Hitchins 
1994: 282-290). Under the guidance of Take Ionescu and Nicolae 
Titulescu, Romania threw itself enthusiastically into the League of 
Nations, hoping that the Great Powers would defend its territorial integrity 
(Miloiu 2003: 223). Aware that this was not altogether likely, it also 
signed a mutual assistance treaty with Poland and formed the Little 
Entente with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia (Hillgruber, 2007: 37-38). 
These treaties were designed to prevent Russian and Hungarian 
revisionism, but also to secure France allies in the East who could 
intimidate Germany, whose troops had occupied Romania during the First 
World War. Titulescu's policy of ignoring his neighbours made sense both 
geopolitically and economically. Not only were Romania's neighbours her 
most immediate competitors for land, they also produced many of the 
same goods as did Romania itself, and thus were useless as trading 
partners. Effectively, these treaties linked Romania's destiny to that of a 
peaceful Europe under French leadership, and isolated it from 
neighbouring countries. 

Titulescu's pro-European policy sparked hostile reactions from right- 
wing nationalists almost immediately. A. C. Cuza (1857-1947), a university 
professor and leading anti-Semitic politician, argued that “Every nation 
desires and has the right to control its own destiny (Cuza 1941: 19).” The 
League of Nations, he said, prevented this because it took sovereignty 
away from nations and spent too much time checking whether or not 
Romania was treating its minorities correctly. In its place Cuza suggested 
allying Romania more closely with Germany, a position for which he was 
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frequently heckled in parliament with accusations about his being a paid 
German agent (Cuza 1941: 20-30). 

Also a Germanophile, Nichifor Crainic was equally hostile to the 
League of Nations. A celebrated poet, journalist and theologian, Crainic 
became a prominent right-wing demagogue during the 1930s. His political 
rhetoric championed the peasantry, celebrated tradition, mysticism and 
folklore, and railed against Romanian democracy and its system of 
international alliances (Hitchins 1983: 231-258). "Internationalism," he 
declared in 1928, is “utopian and absurd” if it hopes to bring Germany and 
France together as peaceful neighbours (Crainic 1928: 76-77). The League 
of Nations at Geneva, he said in unison with Cuza, was only interested in 
crushing the aspirations of nationalist leaders such as Adolf Hitler. It had 
no interest in stopping the “humanitarian crises” caused by other nations, 
and did nothing when the USSR introduced internal passports for its 
citizens in 1932 (Crainic 1941: 66-69). Not only was the League of 
Nations anti-German, but all those who came to the table preaching “peace 
and disarmament” were still maintaining their empires through military 
force (Crainic 1941: 19-21). “That which is called ‘Europeanism’ is 
nothing but French-ism," Crainic argued (Crainic 1929: 1). It was French 
nationalism that had imposed the crippling Treaty of Versailles on 
Germany, and the same spirit lay behind attempts by the League of 
Nations to curb German expansionism under Hitler (Crainic 1941: 78-80). 
Moreover, the “unfair and blind egoism" of the French was having a 
disastrous impact upon the countries of the Danube Basin. France's system 
of treaties with Danubian countries, Crainic claimed, was causing general 
instability in the region (Crainic 1941: 84-87). Using his daily newspaper 
Calendarul, Crainic described “satanic liturgies” which took place in 
Bucharest when the League of Nations opened its offices there (Crainic 
1941: 12-13; Crainic 1944: 2), and charged that all diplomacy conducted 
by Romanian politicians in Geneva was part of a Masonic plot (Crainic 
1932a: 1). Geneva was not linked to Freemasonry by accident. Both were 
decisively “international,” and in Crainic’s vocabulary, this was a 
euphemism for evil (Crainic 1932b: 1). 

Advocates of the European idea such as Mihai Ralea, Mircea Eliade 
and Nicolae Bagdasar posited their dream on the belief that a common 
European civilization, history, logic and religion could serve as the basis 
of international unity (Pecican 2008: 49-50, 109-124, 349-352). Their 
opponents disagreed. The religious philosopher Nae Ionescu (1890-1940), 
who like Cuza and Crainic was also an anti-Semite, an academic and a 
Germanophile, opposed the idea of a united Europe on the grounds that 
“Europe” was simply a fiction, and was not based on historical realities 
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(Ionescu 1990: 91-94). “Politics is based on realities,” Ionescu argued, and 
so regional confederations based on Central Europe or South-East Europe 
would make more sense for Romania (Ionescu 1990: 87-90, 133-137). 

Though he himself was not altogether opposed to European 
integration, Nicolae Iorga was also a passionate supporter of regional 
cooperation (Pecican 2008: 125-129). “In the place of a Balkanism of 
hate,” he said in 1916, “in the place of a Balkanism of rivalry or reciprocal 
dislodgement, we put a Balkanism of common historical memory (lorga 
1916: 44).” In Iorga's thought, organic connections to place were 
demonstrated through historical continuity and justified not only military 
alliances but also territorial claims (Nagy-Talavera 1999: 82-84; 
Georgescu 1966: 37). In more ways than one lorga’s vision was deeply 
indebted to Johann Herder (1744-1803), who preached that his nation 
should “seek out what we must respect and love in our fatherland in order 
to love it worthily and purely.” No-one should impose their culturally- 
specific spirit (Geist) on anyone else, but “peoples should live beside each 
other, not mixed up with and on top of each other oppressing each other” 
(Herder 2002: 374, 385; Compare Iorga: “A true nationalist does not want 
to steal from other nations" quoted in Nagy-Talavera 1999: 86). This is an 
organic conception of nations which, as Iorga noted, was very different 
from the political nation celebrated by the French revolutionaries (Iorga 
1916: 16). Iorga's insight here was that nationalists conceived of 
international cooperation differently because non-nationalists were 
interested in contractual relationships whereas nationalists wanted organic 
relationships (Cheah 2003: 17- 234 for an excellent study of the organicist 
metaphor upon which modern nationalism is based). 

Iorga founded the South-East European Institute in 1914 with the 
intention of bringing the nation-states of the region closer together by 
emphasizing their ties to each other of blood, religion, geography and 
history (Iorga 1939: 3-4, 16-18; Nagy-Talavera 1999: 138; Iorga 1916: 9- 
10). After the First World War was over, Iorga wrote extensively about the 
histories of Romania's neighbours, producing monographs and giving 
lectures on the histories of the Hungarians, the Bulgarians, the Eastern 
Slavs, the Czechoslovaks, the Saxons and the Albanians among others 
(Nagy-Talavera 1999: 258). Much of his historical research emphasized 
these ties in an effort to cement the pro-French bloc being created in the 
region. Commenting on the treaty concluded in February 1934 between 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, Iorga wrote that 


This Balkan Pact is not a new thing. This collaboration has existed from 
time immemorial. We have travelled together throughout history. [...] The 
entire Byzantine epoch was nothing if not an epoch of collaboration. Not 
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one of these states existed which did not influence the others, and no nation 
which did not influence the thinking of another (Iorga 1939: 19-20). 


Iorga promoted this thesis in a book entitled Byzance aprés Byzance 
(Byzantinum after Byzantium), in which he suggested that something he 
called “Byzantine civilization” had continued to shape the region’s culture 
and societies up until the nineteenth century (Iorga 2002: 5-10, 220). 
Byzantium, according to Iorga, was proof that war was not the natural way 
in which nations related to one another (Iorga 1940b: 11). 

Nationalists like Cuza and Crainic, who promoted expansionism at the 
expense of other nations, had clearly not understood nationalism, Iorga 
thought (Iorga 1916: 27-28). In his view, true nationalism meant 
understanding the ties between nations as part of one's own culture and 
history (Iorga 1924: 29). Iorga parted ways with A. C. Cuza in 1916 when 
the two former political partners disagreed over Romania's decision to ally 
with Britain, France and Russia against Germany in the war, a debate 
which rocked most political parties to a greater or lesser extent. Cuza 
advocated for a pro-German alliance, whereas after vacillating somewhat, 
Iorga threw himself wholeheartedly into supporting the war effort (Boia 
2009: 39; Bozdoghiná 2007: 57-61). His split with Crainic — who had been 
Iorga's protégé during the war years — occurred gradually during the 
1920s, as they quarrelled over editorial decisions and aesthetic taste 
(Crainic 1991: 188-189; Livezeanu 2001: 118-121). Although himself not 
a philo-Semite, Iorga bitterly opposed the growing anti-Semitic movement 
during the 1920s, and the government which he led in 1931 was the first to 
officially outlaw the fascist Iron Guard (Nagy-Talavera 1999: 215-228, 
306; Georgescu 1966: 78). Iorga’s opposition to fascism was first and 
foremost anti-German, and he compared Hitler's plans for expansion at the 
expense of the "small states" of Europe to the imperial designs of 
Frederick II in the thirteenth century (Nagy-Talavera 1999: 388; Georgescu 
1966: 30-73). In a 1940 pamphlet endorsing appeasement and condemning 
imperialism, lorga maintained that foreigners had been invading 
Romanian territory for almost two thousand years, and he identified such 
invaders as the central problem of Romanian history (Iorga 1940c). Not all 
nations were as dangerous as Germany though. Italy's Latin roots made it 
a natural ally of the French, Iorga believed, and so he maintained an 
equivocal yet positive attitude towards Mussolini throughout the interwar 
period (Nagy-Talavera 1999: 315). For Iorga organic, historical ties such 
as a Latin or Byzantine heritage were crucial to forming relationships 
between nation-states, and countries such as Germany which lacked those 
ties had no right to interfere in Romanian politics. 
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Nichifor Crainic approved of many elements of Iorga's theories about 
regional cooperation, although he disagreed with Iorga's hostility towards 
Nazi Germany. Crainic saw regional cooperation as a way of strengthening 
military alliances in the region and of asserting Romanian dominance 
among its neighbours as the first among equals. In 1941 and 1943 he 
dedicated issues of his monthly periodical, Gándirea (Thought) to 
Bulgarian and Croatian contributors. The opening editorial of the Croatian 
issue declared that 


today we [Croatians and Romanians] stand before history through our own 
efforts and we can show each other what we have created in the epoch of 
our national formation (Crainic 1943: 610). 


Crainic was impressed by the Croatians as Romania’s wartime allies, 
but more important for him were the Orthodox nations in the region. In 
1924, he argued that Orthodoxy was the defining element of Romanian 
culture: 


tied to the Occident through the Latin idea, we are tied to the Orient 
through faith. Latinity is the path through which we receive. The path 
through which the pulse of Europe beats in our blood. Orthodoxy is the 
path through which we give (Crainic 1924a: 21). 


In 1941, Crainic made this idea the basis of a conference that he ran in 
Sofia on Romanian-Bulgarian unity. His argument — delivered before a 
Bulgarian audience in German — was that 


we Orthodox have two fatherlands (patrii): one of our blood, the other the 
communal patria of the Eastern Orthodox Church (Zissulescu 1941: 568- 
569). 


Orthodoxy, Crainic argued, should form the basis of an alliance which 
could reinvigorate Europe. Stefan Zissulescu characterized Crainic’s 
argument thus: 


Every man is like an instrument in an orchestra, and nations are groups of 
instruments, all with a mission to make the Christian symphony of the love 
of one’s neighbour resound (Zissulescu 1941: 568; Staniloaie 1935: 76- 
84). 


Crainic’s vision of an organic region united by a common Orthodox 
history and culture mirrored that of the Abendland (“Occidentalist”) 
movement of mostly Catholic academics in interwar Germany, who 
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argued for the creation of a Greater Germany based on Central Europe’s 
Christian heritage. Crainic was heavily influenced by Oswald Spengler’s 
Untergang des Abendlandes (Decline of the West), which was also a 
seminal text for the German Abendlanders who, like Crainic, believed that 
European culture was in crisis as a result of secularisation and 
“decadency” (Pöpping 2002: 25-26, 29ff; Crainic 1924b: 181-186; Crainic 
1929: 1-11). Both Crainic and the Abendlanders rejected liberal democracy, 
capitalism, and Communism, and both dreamt of a strong state which 
could impose religious conformity on its population (Pópping 2002: 7, 22- 
23, 167-170; Crainic 1938). The similarities between the Abendlander 
vision of Greater Germany and Crainic's speeches about an Orthodox 
regional alliance are revealing in that both proposed first religion then 
culture as the building blocks of supra-national entities in a world 
dominated by nation-states. Moreover, both were culturally exclusivist 
utopias that left no room for people who were ethnically or religiously 
other. As Katherine Sorrels notes, once nationalists began to imagine their 
nations in ethnic terms after 1880, the idea of Europe as a family of 
nation-states came to exclude Jews, Roma and other state-less peoples 
who could not be Europeans because they did not belong to any of 
Europe's constitutive nations (Sorrels 2009: 10-14). If this applied to pan- 
European projects, it applied ten-fold to the religiously-based regional 
entities promoted by Crainic and the Abendlanders. 

While some nationalists advocated regional cooperation based on 
common culture or religion, Mihail Manoilescu supported the surprising 
suggestion that a regional block made good economic sense, because then 
the poorer countries from South-Eastern Europe could work together to 
create an economic bloc whose sum was greater than its parts (Cioránescu 
1996: 126). Manoilescu was a well-known economist, and is best known 
for his writings on corporatism. He theorised corporation as an economic 
system which was neither capitalist nor communist, but which promoted 
state direction of the economy through central planning and mediation 
between employers unions and workers unions (Manoilescu 1934). 
Arguing in favour of a regional economic bloc was a remarkable position 
for an economist of Manoilescu's standing to take given that, as the former 
Finance Minister Virgil Madgearu pointed out, 90% of Romania's cereal 
exports and 75% of its petrol went to countries outside the region 
(Manoilescu 1934: 125). It should be noted that the notion of a regional 
bloc was not originally Manoilescu's idea. The Austrian Count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi had suggested the idea of an Eastern European 
federation in his book Pan-Europa in 1923, and then the French leader 
Aristide Briand promoted European integration in 1929. The failure of 
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Briand’s initiative did not dissuade his successor, André Tardieu, from 
attempting to create a pro-French federation in Eastern Europe as the first 
step towards a United States of Europe (Manoilescu 1934: 111-127). 
Although it was eventually rejected, Tardieu’s plan met with approval 
from a number of mainstream politicians in Romania (Dimitrie Gusti, 
“Problema federatiei europene,” [“The Question of the European 
Federation"] and I. G. Duca, “Statele Unite ale Europei," [“The United 
States of Europe”] in Pecican 2008: 61-96, 97-103). Manoilescu supported 
the plan only so long as the federation would be allied with Germany, and 
not with France, and he argued that it had to be a full-blown federation 
like the United States of America and not just a political alliance or a 
customs union (Manoilescu 1934: 51-55). Unlike Briand, Tardieu and 
their Romanian supporters, Manoilescu saw a regional federation as a 
means by which agricultural countries could upset the dependency balance 
in Europe and gain leverage with the industrialised north. For Manoilescu 
it was precisely because they produced the same goods and had the same 
dependent trade relationships with the north that the countries of South- 
Eastern Europe needed to unite. 

Manoilescu is a perfect example of how limited nationalist rhetoric 
about organic regional cooperation actually was. In a cabinet that also 
contained Nichifor Crainic, Mihail Manoilescu became foreign minister of 
Romania in July 1940, and immediately attempted to strengthen 
Romania's ties with Germany (Hillgruber 2002: 111). He admitted in his 
memoirs that “My economic ideas, which theorise the revolt of the 
agricultural countries against the industrialised world which exploits them, 
were completely opposed to German interests," and yet the Germans 
wanted him in power because they knew that they could count on him 
when necessary (Manoilescu 1991: 46). By this time Manoilescu was an 
active sympathiser of the fascist Iron Guard, whose leader had declared in 
1937 that 


I am against the great democracies of the West, I am against the Little 
Entente, I am against the Balkan Pact and I feel absolutely no attachment 
to the League of Nations, in which I do not believe. I am for a Romanian 
foreign policy allied with Rome and Berlin, with nationalist revolutionary 
states against Bolshevism. In 48 hours after the victory of the Legionary 
Movement, Romania will have an alliance with Rome and Berlin (Corneliu 
Zelea Codreanu, quoted in Mihail Sturdza 1994: 130). 


For the Germanophile Manoilescu, who also had close ties with Italy, 
this was not a difficult position to hold, even if it made a laughing stock of 
his own economic theories. 
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From the moment Manoilescu became foreign minister, and continuing 
under his successors Mihail Sturdza and Mihai Antonescu, Romania’s 
foreign policy was intimately tied to that of Germany, among other things 
because they felt that an alliance with Germany was the best way to limit 
the territorial claims of their neighbours. This approach proved of limited 
value during the Second World War because the Nazis conceived of their 
alliance as an empire dominated by Germany, rather than as a federation in 
which states such as Romania might have had a chance to promote their 
own interests (Mazower 2008: 555-565). Manoilescu fainted in the 
conference room when Romania lost northern Transylvania to Hungary, 
and Crainic resigned from the cabinet soon after (Case 2009: 72). 

Regional cooperation was a common idea in the writings and speeches 
of interwar Romanian nationalists, but ultimately most were less interested 
in organic cultural or religious affinities than in strengthening their own 
country’s power base in an ideologically divided Europe. Whereas Iorga 
tried to use regional cooperation to create a nationalism of “small states” 
allied with France, Crainic exploited the same organicist theories to 
establish Romania as a regional power allied to Germany, and Manoilescu 
dreamed of the economic influence that such a bloc could command. All 
three based their positions both on their academic studies and on their 
readings of European geopolitics, but even those intellectuals who claimed 
to be most in favour of regional ties were actually thinking in terms of 
international networks with Western Europe because they still saw 
Romania as a peripheral state at the mercy of the Great Powers. 
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THE BALKANS AND CAUCASUS: 
AN OVERVIEW OF DIFFERENT COMPARATIVE 
HISTORICAL APPROACHES 


TALINE TER MINASSIAN 


Located on opposite borders of the Ottoman and Russian Empires, the 
Balkans and the Caucasus share obvious cultural similarities. Travellers, 
even today, may enjoy a common Ottoman legacy in food (variations of 
stuffed vegetables, whether dolmas, sarmas or sarmale are typical dishes 
of both Balkan and Caucasian kitchens) and languages (many Turkish 
expressions still remain in both Caucasian and Balkan languages). Music, 
humour, architecture and cinema also demonstrate striking cultural 
proximities, between Armenia and Romania for instance. Contemporary 
Balkan and Caucasian countries are located respectively on the former 
Western and Eastern borders of the Ottoman Empire, borders which 
wavered in the context of the Russo-Turkish wars and the changing 
inflections of the Eastern Question during the nineteenth century. This 
paper attempts an overview of different comparative historical approaches 
to the Balkans and the Caucasus. 


The Balkans and the Caucasus: a comparative approach 


From a geographical point of view, the Balkans form a peninsula 
opening onto the Mediterranean Sea and thus belong to Europe. The 
Caucasus is an isthmus — a land between two seas — between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea, in a remote corner of Southern Eurasia. In spite of 
these differences, at least parts of the Balkans and the Caucasus share in 
common the coasts and the waters of the Black Sea, a sea of proximity 
linking together the Balkans and the Caucasus. In 1992, the Black Sea 
Economic Cooperation Organisation was established, which has among its 
members both Balkan states (Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Moldova, 
Romania and more recently Serbia, even if this country has no Black Sea 
coast) and the three Transcaucasian states (Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan). While the efficiency of this organisation, based in Istanbul, is 
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doubtful, nevertheless it takes into account the Black Sea as a “region” in 
itself, a kind of bridge precisely between the Balkans and the Caucasus. 

The comparative approach makes sense especially in modern history. 
During the nineteenth century, the awakening of national consciousnesses 
and nation-building processes are comparable in the Balkans and the 
Caucasus, despite obvious diachronies. Miroslav Hroch’s famous analysis 
of national revival in Eastern Europe provides a useful frame in this 
respect (Hroch 1985). During the Nineteenth century “highland values” 
characterise both Balkan and Caucasian nation-making processes, building 
upon “mountaineer nationalisms.” In South-Eastern Europe, of all kinds of 
landscapes, mountains played the most important role in the substantiation 
of national ideologies. The Balkan Peninsula is named after a mountain 
range, the Bulgarian Balkan. The Caucasus is also a mountain range and 
though Transcaucasia, Central Caucasus and the Northern Caucasus (what 
the Russians used to call Ciscaucasia) have to be considered separately, 
the “mountain landscape” is everywhere and as such, may be viewed as an 
icon of nationhood. For instance, Armenians identify historical Armenia as 
the Armenian lernachghar (meaning roughly “land of mountains” in 
Anatolia or Western Armenia). Later in the twentieth century, Armenian 
nation identifies herself with Mount Ararat, located since 1920 on the 
other side of the border, in Turkish territory. An expatriate mountain, 
Ararat is a national landscape which in itself is an irredentist claim. In the 
Northern Caucasus, these mountain “values” and realities, whether mixed 
or not with the Sufi Islam of the tariqat, are a characteristic feature of the 
Caucasian auls during the Russian conquest of the Caucasus and the 
resistance of Imam Shamil, until his final surrender in 1859. Therefore, it 
should be possible to contrast and compare the very rich history of Balkan 
and Caucasian nationalisms through these “mountain values” (Brunnbauer, 
Pichler 2002: 77-100). 

In the nineteenth century, national struggles and mythologies in the 
Balkans and the Caucasus can be compared from within, but also from an 
outside perspective, especially from the viewpoint of the Great Powers and 
their pattern of intervention (the “Great Game”). In this respect, the 
Balkans and Eastern Anatolia can be fruitfully analysed and compared 
through the prism of the Russian approach to the Eastern Question, and the 
academic production of Russian orientalism. The Balkans and the 
Caucasus (or more precisely Eastern Anatolia) share much in common in 
the context of Eastern Question: both here and there, nationalities and 
minorities of the Ottoman Empire met the Great Powers policy, and 
especially Russia’s attempt to play a highly instrumental game. Here 
again, from the “Greek question” at the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century to the “Armenian question” at its end, a similar scheme appears: a 
national movement supported, if not sponsored, by European powers, 
combined in both cases with the obvious interests of Russian diplomacy. 

Later, in the 1920s and 30s, Soviet policy in the Caucasus (now part of 
the Soviet Union since 1920-1921) and in the Balkans can be compared 
through the shifting strategies of the Komintern and its schools and 
universities, such as the KUTV (Communist University for the Toilers of 
the East) and the KUNMZ, which dealt more specifically with national 
minorities of Western Europe and the Balkans. For the Komintern, the 
main issue was to adjust the Communist institutions to the ideology of 
national liberation. Even 1f the Bolshevik regime was extremely hostile 
from the start to the very idea of a federation, the regime had to make a 
compromise, and actually established a kind of federation in Transcaucasia 
(the Zakfederatsia, which survived until 1936), while the archives of the 
Komintern are full of drafts of a Balkan Federation until the final collapse 
of the idea in 1948, which most probably led to the split between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union at that time. 

But the comparative approach is not the only way to explore the 
relationship between the Balkans and the Caucasus. Beyond historical 
similarities, an interactive approach is also possible. 


The Balkans and the Caucasus: an interactive approach 


Since the early nineteenth century, national revolutionary movements 
in the Balkans led to the emergence of independent states: Greece, Serbia, 
Romania and Bulgaria became independent nation-states. This early 
process, leading to the establishment of states emancipated from the 
Ottoman Empire, was taken as a pattern by other minorities still under the 
Ottoman yoke, in the Eastern vilayets close to the Southern border of the 
Russian Caucasus, such as the Armenians. Revolutionary epics and their 
heroes in the Balkans, for instance the hayduks, were admired and thus 
perceived as a kind of paradigm by the Armenian revolutionary 
movements and their fedais (the eastern counterpart of the hayduks). How 
did Balkan revolutionary movements become a reference, a pattern of 
revolutionary action, a paradigm of nation-state building for other 
minorities within the Ottoman Empire? For the Armenians, the Balkans 
were obviously a paradigm of emancipation, from the double perspective 
of international settlement and revolutionary action. 

From Constantinople or elsewhere in the Ottoman Empire, the 
Armenians observed the process of nation-making in the Balkans, from the 
rebellion of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1876-1878 and the repression of 
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the Bulgarian insurrection, the war between the Russian and Ottoman 
Empires, to the successive treaties of San Stefano and finally of Berlin in 
1878. This sequence of events has taught the Armenians that Balkan 
nations won their independence with the decisive help of foreign powers. 
One must remember that the “Armenian Question" was officially 
recognised for the first time by the treaty of San Stefano (March 1878), in 
which article 16 requires immediate reforms in favour of the Armenians of 
the Ottoman Empire. This had been previously negotiated by the 
Armenian patriarch Nerses Varjabedian, in his talks with the Russian 
diplomats of the time. So San Stefano, an international treaty dealing 
mainly with the Balkans, became also the first step toward international 
recognition of the Armenian question. A few months later, the treaty of 
Berlin (July 1878), dealing again with the Balkans, swept away the dream 
of a greater Bulgaria. Article 61 of the Berlin treaty repeated pledges of 
reforms in favour of Armenians within the Ottoman Empire, under the 
improbable patronage of the Great Powers. In the Armenian case, the 
strategy of internationalisation was directly produced by an analysis of the 
successive stages whereby the Balkan national movements had created 
their nation-states. Thus Armenian nationalist leaders in the Dachnak or 
Hintchak parties were quickly convinced that the intervention of the 
Powers was absolutely necessary. They understood that the hayduks, 
whether Greek, Serbian or Bulgarian did not succeed with their heroism 
alone. International diplomacy and European intervention also had a 
decisive influence. 

Of course, the Balkans were also a paradigm for revolutionary action: 
Armenian fedais were directly inspired by the Bulgarian hayduks and 
Greek klephtes. Again, there is much in common in both movements: 
mountain guerrillas headed by armed revolutionaries, mountaineers, 
brigands who devote themselves to the cause of the Armenian population 
of Anatolia. Among all the nations of the Balkan peninsula, it seems that 
Bulgaria was the most inspiring example for Armenians. 


There is no doubt that the emancipation of Bulgaria inspired the tactics of 
the Armenian revolutionaries, who were insatiable in analyzing its stages 
and their interrelations: the hayduk movements, popular insurrection, the 
‘Bulgarian atrocities’, parliamentary interpellation, Russian intervention, 
Bulgaria’s autonomy. They attempted to transplant this model seen as a 
distillation of all the Balkan experiences to Asia Minor, into a 
multinational region where Armenians were a minority; this excluded the 
crucial stage of popular insurrection, and condemned the Armenian 
movement to become the movement of a Christian minority faced with the 
incomprehension and hostility of Muslim masses. At the beginning of the 
1890s, when Armenian subversion gathered momentum, with Russia’s 
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intervention being increasingly improbable, the Bulgarian model became 
obsolete: for in the meantime Russia had turned resolutely towards the Far 
East, and far from supporting the Armenian revolutionaries, it started to 
hunt them. (Ter Minassian 2007: 508; see also Ter Minassian 1983; Ter 
Minassian 1997)’. 


Later, but still before the Great War, interaction between the Balkans 
and the Caucasus is renewed in the context of the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
1913. In August 1913, A General Illustrated History of the Balkan War by 
an Armenian author, Aram Andonian, was published in Armenian at 
Constantinople. The book appeared very quickly and was evidently 
supported by a benevolent Armenian union (sponsored by Boghos Nubar 
Pasha in Egypt) and in a certain sense also by Russian propaganda during 
this last stage of the Eastern Question. The purpose was both “illustration” 
and “pedagogy” among Armenians, evidently the next nation about to 
claim her rights in the context of the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, the last 
chapter of the history of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Again from 
Constantinople, the loss of the last Balkan provinces in 1912-1913 and the 
triumph of national identities foster a general optimism and enthusiasm 
among the Armenians before World War One, in striking contrast with the 
Genocide (1915) and the tragic consequences that were to come. Actually, 
Aram Andonian’s book on the Balkans wars was part of the Russian 
investment in the Armenian Question, raised once again by Russian 
diplomats in 1912. Russian diplomacy of the nineteenth century seems a 
common factor regarding the Balkans and the Caucasus. From this point of 
view, the Balkans on the one hand and Caucasus on the other are just two 
opposite sides of the Eastern Question. This gives further consistency both 
to a comparative and an interactive approach, still missing in the 


! Il est incontestable que l'émancipation de la Bulgarie a inspiré la tactique des 
révolutionnaires arméniens, qui analysent jusqu'à satiété l’enchainement de ses 
différentes phases: mouvement haidouk, insurrection populaire, “atrocites 
bulgares", interpellations parlementaires, intervention russe, autonomie de la 
Bulgarie. Ils tentent de transplanter ce modele, ou sont concentrées toutes les 
expériences balkaniques, en Asie Mineure, dans une région multinationale ou les 
Arméniens sont minoritaires, ce qui exclut la phase capitale de l'insurrection 
populaire et condamne le mouvement arménien à se développer comme un 
mouvement de minorité chrétienne butant sur l'incompréhension et l'hostilité des 
masses musulmanes. Enfin, au début des années 1890, date à laquelle la 
subversion arménienne se développe, le modèle bulgare est devenu caduc : 
l'intervention de la Russie, qui se tourne résolument vers l'Extréme-Orient et qui, 
loin de soutenir les révolutionnaires arméniens, les pourchasse, est improbable 
(english translation by the editors). 
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historiography. Alexander Bitis’ work on the early development of 
Russia’s diplomacy in the Eastern Question is a welcome exception from 
this point of view (Bitis 2006). His book provides an overview of Russian 
military expansion and diplomacy against the Ottoman and Persian 
Empires during the first half of the nineteenth century. The Balkans, the 
Caucasus and Transcaucasia are seen as symmetrical aspects of the 
Russian response to the Eastern Question. Since the Treaty of Adrianople 
(1829), Russian military expansion dealt with the Black Sea region as a 
whole. Consequently, Russia occupied the Western and the Eastern shores 
of the Black Sea, the Danubian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
as well as Armenia and Georgia. 

Thus historians should pay more attention to this interaction between 
the Balkans and the Caucasus, and investigate mutual perceptions at 
opposite ends of the Ottoman empire. What is the Caucasian perception of 
the Balkans? And is there a Balkan perception of the national movements 
in the Caucasus, for instance of the guerrillas led by Imam Shamil in the 
Northern Caucasus in the nineteenth century? If the Caucasus looks to the 
Balkans, the Balkans, in return, do not express much interest in the 
Caucasus, even today. 

Still, the transversal approach seems necessary, particularly if one 
considers the “mutual diasporas” (even residual ones) in both areas. By 
mutual diasporas we mean Caucasian diasporas in the Balkans, and Balkan 
diasporas in the Caucasus. There were internal migrations within the 
Ottoman Empire from the Balkans to Eastern Anatolia (muhajirs from the 
Balkans, an Armenian diaspora in the Balkan states); the formation of 
internal diasporas is another field for transversal approaches between the 
Balkans and the Caucasus. But here, the comparative approach is already 
underway. An international conference in Athens (October 2001) dealt 
with comparative approaches to the Armenian and Greek diasporas 
(Arméniens 2007). One of the organisers of this conference, the French 
geographer Michel Bruneau, is a specialist in the Greeks of the Pontic 
area. Investigating Greek diasporic networks, he writes: 


The Greek Diaspora may thus be seen as a vast network along which 
populations move, disperse, recompose, redistribute incessantly. Identity 
carriers such as language, religion, and iconography constitute the essential 
link between all these dispersed elements, in constant evolution and 
movement. It is this identity kernel pertaining to the Jongue durée which 
precludes the dissolution of this whole through assimilation in the host 
country, as one may see with ‘world-peoples’, such as the Greeks or the 
Armenians. Eastern Mediterranean and the Near East first, then the entire 
Mediterranean basin starting with its European coasts, the Balkan 
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peninsula, Central Europe, and finally Western Europe were the successive 
spaces of deployment of the networks of the Greek Diaspora until the end 
of the 19" century [...]. The centrifugal and centripetal movements of the 
Greek populations in these reticular spaces were often caused by disasters 
and massacres, recurrent in Greek history as well as in that of the diaspora, 
but also by the migrants’ choices, determined by economic and sometimes 
political difficulties. The territory of the nation-state is as much — if not 
more — the work of the returned populations of the diaspora and of 
refugees as it is that of the native populations. (Bruneau 2007: 28)’. 


Mutual perceptions of diasporas should therefore be a field of 
investigation in the Balkans and the Caucasus. What about the Armenian 
diaspora in Greece? (Antoniou 2007: 385-396). Or the Greek diaspora in 
Armenia? (Charatsidis 2007: 397-408). The question of population 
mobility and migrations is a central issue in this perspective, to be 
investigated by historians and geographers. Of course, these diasporas may 
appear numerically insignificant. But still, these small Armenian 
communities in Bulgaria or Serbia are interesting. For instance, the 
Armenian writer Babken Simonian is a specialist in the cultural relations 
between Serbians and Armenians, relations which go as far as the 
thirteenth century, when Saint Sava travelled to Cilician Armenia in 1235. 
However, the Armenian colony in Belgrade was founded at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; the migrants came because of bad crops and 
famine, from Nakhitchevan, Erzurum, Yerevan and even the Crimean 
Peninsula. The Armenian church of Belgrade was founded in the late 


? La diaspora grecque peut ainsi étre vue comme un vaste réseau dans lequel les 
populations circulent, se dispersent, se recomposent, se redistribuent sans cesse. 
L'identité portée par une langue, une religion et une iconographie constitue le lien 
essentiel entre tous ces éléments dispersés, qui sont en évolution et en mouvement 
perpétuel. C'est ce noyau identitaire, relevant de la longue durée, qui empéche la 
dissolution du tout par assimilation dans les pays d'accueil, comme on le constate 
chez les peuples-monde que sont les Grecs ou les Arméniens. La Méditerranée 
orientale et le Proche-Orient d'abord, l'ensemble du bassin méditerranéen, 
surtout ses cótes européennes, la péninsule des Balkans ensuite, l'Europe centrale 
et orientale, enfin l'Europe occidentale ont été successivement les espaces ou se 
sont déployés les réseaux de la diaspora grecque jusqu'à la fin du XIXe siécle 
[...]. Les flux centrifuges et centripétes des populations grecques au sein de ces 
espaces réticulés ont souvent été causés par des désastres et des massacres 
récurrents dans l'histoire grecque comme dans celle de la diaspora, mais aussi 
par le choix des migrants eux-mémes en fonction de difficultés économiques et 
parfois politiques. Le territoire de l'Etat-nation est autant, sinon davantage, 
l'auvre des populations de la diaspora « rapatriées » et réfugiées que des 
autochtones (english translation by the editors). 
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seventeenth century, that in Novi Sad in 1746. Of course, this community 
is residual today: altogether 200 people, mainly in Belgrade; but still, this 
is another field for interactive study of the Balkans and the Caucasus. 
These scattered communities should be studied with more attention if 
possible, in this same reciprocal approach. 


The Balkans and the Caucasus: a geopolitical approach 


The Balkans and the Caucasus are often seen as geopolitical frontlines. 
The break-up of Yugoslavia and the USSR in the early 1990s reactivated 
territorial conflicts which were more or less “frozen” during the Cold War. 
The concept of “Balkanization” has become a general paradigm to analyse 
national rivalries at work, in the Caucasus as well. A comparative 
approach could also be of some interest in looking at the question of the 
new “quasi-states” or “virtual states” (Kosovo, Abkhazia, South Ossetia, 
Nagorno-Karabakh, Transnistria or Northern Cyprus), as well as “weak 
states” or “failed states”, such as Bosnia or Macedonia. The Caucasus has 
its peculiarity in the process of “Karabakhisation”, which describes the 
situation of Armenia, whose current political elites are from Karabakh: 
Armenia has not recognised the quasi-state of Karabakh, but in a way the 
Karabakhtsi have taken power in Armenia. Is it possible to compare the 
Balkans and the Caucasus in this respect? Is there such a configuration in 
the recent history of the Balkans? 

The tiny quasi-states — “ghost states” banned from the international 
community — born after the break-up of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
are in fact a major issue in world politics today, the new Eastern Question. 
Whether these states are “failed states” (states in permanent war), “weak 
states” (due to ethnic, religious and linguistic tensions and economic 
backwardness), or “collapsed states” (corrupted by mafias and guerrillas) 
is not under discussion. Altogether — failed, collapsed and weak — they are 
de facto independent states scattered across post-Soviet territory, some of 
them in close proximity to Romania (Transnistria). 

Quasi-states, as weak as they are, play a major role in the political 
arena today. Recently, they became very instrumental for Russia in the 
post-Soviet context of her “near abroad”, while the independence of 
Kosovo was obviously instrumental for the Western Alliance. Once again, 
the Balkans become the mirror of the Caucasus, and the reciprocal, 
symmetrical relationship seems to be at work. With the proclamation of 
the independence of Kosovo (February 2008) and its international 
recognition, what would prevent Abkhazia or Karabakh from reconsidering 
the principle of immutability of European frontiers, proclaimed at Helsinki 
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in 1975? Kosovo is perceived as a paradigm, and the “insignificant” quasi- 
states are at the centre of a new game between Russia and the Western 
powers. In January 2006 Vladimir Putin warned that if the principle of the 
independence of Kosovo was recognised, then nothing would prevent 
Transnistria, Abkhazia and South Ossetia from pursuing their right to self- 
determination. And so it happened, after the Georgian war in August 2008. 
From this, one can easily conclude that the new Eastern Question of the 
twenty-first century still links together, very closely, Balkan and 
Caucasian political and territorial issues. 
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PART II: 


SPIRITUAL CROSS-CURRENTS 


THE INTERCHANGE BETWEEN RELIGIOUS 
HETERODOXIES IN THE BALKANS 
AND CAUCASUS: 

THE CASE OF THE PAULICIANS 


YURI STOYANOV 


The settlement and presence of monastic Georgian and non-Chalcedonian 
(Armenian and Syriac-speaking) communities in the early to high 
medieval Balkans is an acknowledged aspect of the religious interchange 
between the Balkans and the Caucasus (and Transcaucasia and northern 
Mesopotamia in general) which, however, is rarely explored in depth. The 
study of the parallel development of Christian and Islamic religious 
heterodoxies in the Balkans and Caucasus, and of their role in the religious 
interchange between the two regions and the formation of modern 
sectarian religious identities is an even less explored area of research. The 
long-standing neglect of this particular dimension of Balkan-Caucasian 
religious contacts is regrettable not only in the framework of the regions’ 
religious history but in the context of the study of medieval Christian 
dualist heresy, as both medieval polemicists and modern historians have 
recognized the role of the Caucasus and Balkans as being respectively its 
early and high medieval cradles. 

Although it still abounds in major gaps and uncertainties, the history of 
the rise of the Paulician movement in Armenia, its expansion in Byzantine 
Anatolia, the re-settlement and migrations of Paulician communities in the 
Balkans and their later evolution there provides some very valuable 
evidence of the nature and dynamics of such Caucasian-Balkan interrelations 
in the area of religious heterodoxy. This evidence also indicates some 
potentially promising vistas for future research into other areas of religious 
exchange between religious heterodoxies (both Christian and Islamic) 
between the Caucasus and Balkans, which can certainly be profitably 
pursued in the future. Paulicianism emerged and took shape as a dissenting 
movement in the complex and tense religious world of early medieval 
Armenia which, following its Christianisation at the beginning of the 
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fourth century, had been politically and religiously contested for centuries 
by the two great imperial rivals of late antiquity, the Christianised East 
Roman (Byzantine) and Sassanid Persian empires. There are some 
indications that with the introduction of increasingly harsh anti-heretical 
(especially anti-Manichaean) legislation in the Christianised East Roman 
empire, Christian dissident groups, labelled heterodox and heretical by its 
institutionalised clerical elite, sought refuge in Armenian lands. The 
characteristic Zoroastrian-Christian religious-political strife in Armenia 
continued at various levels of intensity, and in a variety of political- 
military circumstances, until the last Sassanid-Byzantine war (603-628) 
which preceded the seventh-century Muslim Arab conquests in the Near 
East, conquests that included also the establishment of the Arab 
caliphate’s suzerainty over Armenia itself. The inevitable anti-Zoroastrian 
polemic in early Armenian Christianity was accompanied by the 
maintenance of Zoroastrian and pre-Christian Armenian survivals in its 
popular versions (Russell 1987). At the same time, the Armenian church’s 
rejection of the “Definition of Chalcedon” (the Christological formula of 
“One Person in Two Natures"), asserted at the Fourth Ecumenical Council 
in 451, conveyed also a rejection of the authority of the imperial 
Chalcedonian church of Byzantium, which was to lead to frequent strains, 
conflicts and polemics in the sphere of Byzantine-Armenian ecclesiastical 
relations. 

The rise and spread of Paulicianism needs to be considered against the 
background of these tensions and peculiarities in the early medieval 
religious climate in Armenian-speaking areas in the Caucasus and Eastern 
Asia Minor. The early phases and fortunes of the movement are extremely 
obscure and it is very difficult to reconstruct even their basic outlines, 
whereas the origin of the designation Paulician remains controversial (the 
most plausible explanation of the origin of the name remains that of 
Lemerle 1973: 1-137). The ninth-century Byzantine chronicler of 
Paulicianism, Peter of Sicily, traces its beginnings to the missionary 
activities of a “Manichaean” woman, Callinice, who taught the heresy to 
her two sons (characterised as a “viper mother” rearing “two snakes"), and 
preached it around Samosata in Eastern Anatolia (Peter of Sicily 1970: 37- 
39). While this report regarding a female Manichaean heresiarch of 
original Paulicianism seems largely fictitious, the tradition that the 
formulation of the actual Paulician doctrine as a Christian dualism should 
be ascribed to an Armenian, Constantine-Silvanus of Mananalis (on the 
upper Euphrates), executed during the reign of the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine IV (668-685), appears more reliable (Peter of Sicily 1970: 94- 
104). It is almost certain that Paulicianism owed to Constantine-Silvanus 
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its specific Christian dualism and Docetism, the first version of its canon 
(comprising the four Gospels and the epistles of Paul), the enduring 
veneration of Paul, and the foundation of its first “church” at Cibossa (near 
Colonea, situated in the Byzantine-Armenian borderlands: Byzantium re- 
extended its authority in Armenia under Constans II, 641-668, in the 650s) 
(Lemerle 1973: 84; Hamilton 1998: 11-13). Constantine-Silvanus was 
eventually accused of Manichaeism and executed; he was the first of the 
Paulician religious leaders and teachers, the didaskaloi, who continued 
missionary work in Armenia and Byzantium and on occasion were to 
share the fate of the first didaskalos. 

Paulicianism thus began to spread in Byzantine-ruled Anatolian areas 
early in its history and enjoyed some periods of toleration under the 
Byzantine iconoclastic emperors. In the following centuries the movement 
posed some serious problems for the Byzantine secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities, with the latter predominantly approaching and treating it as a 
revival of Manichaeism — by that time, accusations of Manichaeism in 
Byzantium were used not only against actual or alleged Christian heretics, 
but also to stigmatise religious and political adversaries. Indeed Byzantine 
descriptions of Paulician doctrines as “Manichaean” and dualist have 
provoked intense and ongoing debates regarding the origins of Paulician 
teachings and religious observances. Apart from asserting that the 
Paulicians adhered to emphatic iconoclasm and rejected the sacraments, 
prerogatives and hierarchy of the normative church, Byzantine polemical 
works consistently described the Paulicians as outright Manichaeans and 
attributed to them the radical dualist doctrine of two gods or principles, the 
evil creator of the present material world and the good God of the future 
world. The Paulicians are also described as professing Docetic 
Christology, according to which Christ’s incarnation was proclaimed 
illusory and the Virgin Mary was praised not as the mother of Christ but as 
the “heavenly Jerusalem” (C. Astruc et alii 1970: 1-227; Hamilton, 
Hamilton and Stoyanov 1998: 57-114, 139-142, 166-175, 259-260; 
generally, on the Byzantine sources for Paulicianism Grégoire 1936: 95- 
114; Garsoian 1967; Lemerle 1973; Bartikian 1961: 55-102). 

However, differing readings of references to the Paulicians in 
Armenian and Byzantine sources have lead to conflicting conclusions as to 
whether they were originally dualist or embraced dualism later in their 
history (Bartikian 1961; Garsoian 1967; Hamilton, Hamilton and Stoyanov 
1998: 292-293). Assigning priority to the Armenian sources, Nina 
Garsoian has challenged the influential view that Paulicianism originated 
as a dualist heresy, presenting arguments in her wide-ranging reassessment 
of Paulician history and teachings that both the dualist and Docetic 
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doctrines represent late developments in the Paulician movement (Garsoian 
1967: 112-151, 151-186; Garsoian 1971: 87-114; Garsoian 1974: 12-27). 
In line with this reassessment, original Paulicianism adhered to 
Adoptionist teachings current in early Armenian Christianity according to 
which Christ had been adopted as the son of God during his baptism 
(Garsoian 1967: 186-231). However, this reappraisal of Paulician religious 
evolution has not succeeded in explaining convincingly the timing and 
cause of the later Paulician doctrinal reorientation posited in its 
reconstruction of religious chronology; indeed, its proposal that this 
dualist reformation within Paulicianism was effected by the ninth-century 
Paulician heresiarch Sergius under the impact of radical circles in the 
Byzantine iconoclastic movement (Garsoian 1967: 183-185; Garsoian 
1971), as well as its conflation of the sources of the heresy have met 
strong criticism (Lemerle 1973: 12ff and passim; Barnard 1977: 81; 
Coulianu 1992: 192-194; Hamilton, Hamilton and Stoyanov 1998: 292- 
293). 

Byzantine reports of Paulician teachings reiterate that they professed a 
dualism between the recognised creator-god, ruler of this world, and the 
concealed god of the world to come (who could be seen as lord of the 
heavens); scholarly and theological debates have persisted regarding the 
veracity of these reports and about whether such dualist teachings could 
have derived from Manichaean, Marcionite or other dissenting Christian 
groups’ influences’. It is also wholly plausible that the formulation of 
Paulician dualist Christianity was not the result of a heretical chain of 
transmission of ideas but was developed independently through a 
spiritualist and allegorical reading of the New Testament in sixth/seventh 
centuries Armenian sectarian milieus, its dualist element being influenced 


' For arguments that Manichaeism was in many respects a direct ancestor of 
Paulicianism, which also experienced some Marcionite influences, see Obolensky 
1948: 44-47; followed by Angelov 1993: 83, 97 (n. 57). For arguments that 
Paulician dualism may have been a development of Marcionite teachings, cf., 
Harnack 1924: 382-83 (with reservations); Grégoire 1936; Anastasiu 1959: 153 
ff; Milan Loos, ‘Le Mouvement pauliciens à Byzance’, Byzantinoslavica, 25, 
1964, pp. 55—56; Loos 1974: 34—35; for arguments for Gnostic influences on 
Paulician dualism, see Dóllinger 1890: 2-3; Sóderberg 1949: 52 ff.; cf. the cautious 
approach to the problem of possible Manichaean and/or Marcionite impact on 
Paulicianism in Runciman 1947: 46-59; cf. the views of Coulianu 1992: 190-96, 
who, while treating Paulicianism as a 'popular Marcionism', argues that the 
Marcionite influence need not have been a direct historical one. See also Lemerle 
1973: 132-35, for a discussion of the parallels and the important differences 
between Marcionism and Paulicianism, and an emphasis on  Paulician 
reinstatement of evangelical Christianity and the Pauline tradition. 
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directly or indirectly by the various dualist residues still active in the 
religious context of late antique and early medieval Armenia, ranging from 
Zoroastrian to Christian heterodox and possible Gnostic-related survivals 
(Hamilton 1998: 7-8; Stoyanov 2000: 125-129; on fifth-century reports of 
trends and movements in Armenian Christianity perceived as Gnostic- 
related, see Nersessian 1987: 79). 

Some grave uncertainties surround the chronology of the development 
of Paulicianism in the Armenian lands before Constantine-Silvanus of 
Mananalis and the movement began to make inroads into Byzantine 
territory, as well as the interrelations attested between the early Paulicians 
and iconoclastic circles in Caspian Albania. Following the execution of the 
first reported leader of the Paulician movement, one of his original 
persecutors, the imperial official Symeon, was converted to Paulicianism. 
Symeon eventually succeeded Constantine-Silvanus as a didaskalos 
(Symeon-Titus), but was denounced to Justinian II and sentenced to death, 
most probably during the emperor's first reign (685-695). During the reign 
of Leo HI (717-741) the Byzantine iconoclastic movement found its 
imperial patron, and apparently after his iconoclastic edict of 730 the 
contemporary Paulician didaskalos Timothy was summoned and faced a 
patriarchal examination, most probably by the iconoclast Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Anastasius (730-754). Due to the strong iconoclastic 
strand in Paulicianism, Timothy certainly enjoyed a more sympathetic 
hearing than usual on such occasions and was declared orthodox, which 
was to have important implications for securing legal toleration of the 
Paulician movement, at least in such imperial and ecclesiastic iconoclastic 
frameworks. During an iconophile revolt in 742-743, Timothy and his 
followers felt threatened enough to flee to Arab-held Armenian lands. 

During the campaigns of the iconoclast emperor Constantine V (741- 
775) in Eastern Anatolia, he not only brought in, but re-settled Syrian and 
Armenian Christians in Thrace (Theophanes 1883-1885: 422, 429). The 
Armenian colonies included Paulicians, who were expected to form 
garrisons during the Bulgaro-Byzantine confrontations in the disputed 
Thracian borderlands, but were probably also positioned as a counterpoise 
to Constantine V’s iconophile opponents. Hence Constantine was blamed 
for reintroducing the Paulicians into the empire, while the transplantation 
of Christian heterodoxy from the Caucasus and Eastern Anatolia to Thrace 
further entangled the complicated religious climate of the Balkans at the 
time. 

The Paulicians were forced into either Byzantine or Arab territories 
during the following Arab-Byzantine struggle for control of Armenia and 
exposed to its vicissitudes, but were not subject to extensive imperial 
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persecution even when the cult of the icons was restored under Empress 
Irene (797-802) and Nikephorus I (802-811). However, incited by 
Patriarch Nikephorus (806-815), Michael I (811-813) re-established anti- 
Paulician legislation and this time the restoration of the iconoclastic 
decrees under his successor, Leo V (813-820), did not bring a respite from 
the anti-Paulician measures and repression. The Paulicians in Byzantine 
Anatolia were now forced to seek refuge beyond the Eastern borders of the 
empire, in areas largely dominated by Islamic powers such as the emirs of 
the Melitene and Tarsus. The Greek Paulician heresiarch and missionary 
Sergius-Tychicus was permitted to settle in the lands of the emir of 
Melitene in Eastern Cappadocia, where he founded more Paulician 
churches. Sergius-Tychicus’ flight to the emir of Melitene paved the way 
for the emergence of a bellicose Paulician principality on the upper 
Euphrates, centred around the fortress of Theprice in close proximity to 
the Paulician Caucasian birth-lands and their remaining co-sectarians 
there. 

Following the restoration of iconophile orthodoxy in Constantinople in 
843, the Paulicians suffered a new wave of persecution and more 
Paulicians sought refuge in the Paulician principality in Eastern 
Cappadocia, which was now threatening the Eastern borders of the empire. 
The religious conflict between Byzantine iconophile Orthodoxy and 
Paulician dualist iconoclasm which had entered Byzantium from western 
Armenia thus evolved into a full-scale political and military confrontation 
in central-Eastern Anatolia, during which the imperial armies suffered 
some heavy defeats. What is more, the Paulicians of the Cappadocian 
principality were apparently in contact with their co-sectarians transferred 
to the Balkans, as c. 869-870 they were reported to have been planning to 
send missions to the newly Christianised Bulgarian kingdom (Peter of 
Sicily 1970: 9). 

Yet the life-span of the Paulician principality was not long, and 
following the initial successes of the Paulician military leaders Carbeas 
and Chrysocheir against the Byzantine troops, it soon succumbed to 
Byzantine military pressure. Having scored earlier a major victory against 
the imperial forces of Basil I (867-886), in 872 the Paulician army was 
routed in a carefully orchestrated Byzantine campaign and Chrysocheir 
himself was murdered. The imperial army overran the Paulician dominions 
and annexed Theprice to Byzantium. The capture of Theprice delivered 
the death-blow to Paulicianism as a major political and religious power, as 
well as a factor in the Byzantine-Arab confrontation in Eastern Anatolia 
and the Armenian lands. Scattered and persecuted, the Paulician 
communities fled back to the Caucasus and the Near East, where their 
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continuing existence was reported by the chroniclers of the First Crusade 
(1095-1099). 

Paulicianism may have been depleted politically, militarily and 
religiously in the Byzantine-Armenian borderlands, but the Paulician 
colonies transplanted earlier from there to Thrace were to play a major role 
in the reassertion of the Christian dualist tradition in the newly 
Christianised Balkan world. When during the reign of John Tsimisces 
(969-976) the onset of the Byzantine re-conquest of the Balkans was 
accompanied by military expansion into Armenia, upper Mesopotamia and 
Syria, the emperor transferred further Paulician colonies he encountered 
during these campaigns to Thrace, namely to the Philippopolis area 
(Zonaras 1868-75: I, 92-93). This re-settlement of Paulician communities 
represents the last reported episode of the transplantation of Paulician 
religious heterodoxy, with its origins in the Christian Caucasus, to the 
Balkans. Significantly, this major reinforcement of Paulician presence in 
the Balkans coincided with the period of the early diffusion of a new and 
influential version of Christian dualism, Bogomilism, which took its first 
steps there during the reign and in the dominions of the Bulgarian Tsar 
Peter (927-969). 

The history and extinction of Paulician communities (and any 
survivals) in Armenia, Eastern Anatolia and the Near East after the First 
Crusade are very obscure and under-explored. The role of Paulicianism in 
Western Armenia in the formation of the new Armenian Christian 
heterodoxy of the Tondrakians and the exact nature of the relationship 
between the two movements has been intensely debated (Nersessian 1987: 
47-55; Hamilton 1998: 293-295). Comparable disputes have been waged 
on the interrelations between Paulicianism and Bogomilism in the high 
and late medieval Balkan-Byzantine world (given some differences of 
principle between the two movements in the spheres of doctrine, sectarian 
organisation and hierarchy) but the outlines of the history of the Balkan 
Paulician communities during this period is more readily discernible. 
Direct and circumstantial evidence indicates the spread and continuing 
religious presence of Paulician communities in the Balkans into the 
Ottoman era (when a large number of them were won over to Catholicism 
after a succession of Catholic missions from the late sixteenth century 
onwards), the occasional re-emergence of some of these communities as a 
factor in diverse politico-military contexts (Scylitzes 1973: 741; 
Villehardouin 1938-1939 II:210), and their likely and intriguing role in the 
formation of high medieval Balkan-Byzantine (and European) radical 
Christian dualism (Obolensky 1948: 157-162; Hamilton 1974: 115-124; 
Stoyanov 2000: 198-201). 
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Another important and controversial area which has seen some sharply 
contesting and ideologised scholarly and popular theories, and which 
would certainly benefit from a comparative scrutiny of the Caucasian and 
Balkan evidence, concerns the fortunes and position of Paulicianism (and 
of related Christian heterodoxies) vis-a-vis the Islamisation processes 
following the Islamic conquests in the Caucasus, Anatolia and the 
Balkans. Earlier historiographic models (traceable mostly to the late 
nineteenth century) envisaging a quick conversion of Paulician and 
Bogomil communities to Islam en masse have been exposed as untenable 
and anachronistic by the progress of subsequent evidence-based and 
oriented research (Iovkov 1991). This has not prevented the continuous 
and ongoing re-application of these early and outdated models in updated 
ethno-religious and ideological frameworks, which in some recent popular 
works go as far as fabricating evidence to back up such sweeping 
conjectures (Stoyanov 2010: 261-272). Such abuse of the evidence should 
not prejudice, though, the objective study of the spheres of parallels and 
plausible or likely contacts and interchange between Islamic and Christian 
heterodoxies in the Balkans and Caucasus, in which Paulicianism is 
frequently suggested to have played a role (Stoyanov 2005: 75-119). 

These historical and religious trajectories of Paulicianism show that 
further comparative study of the crosscurrents of Caucasian and Balkan 
religious heterodoxy could contribute some important insights to the 
understanding of important sub-currents of religious development in these 
two regions. Such a comparative study would have implications for a 
number of important areas of religious and cultural history (the nature and 
linguistic aspects of the transmission of Paulicianism through Armenian, 
Greek and Slavonic idioms have been hardly explored), and can be 
profitably expanded in the future to other trends of religious heterodoxy 
which spread from Transcaucasia and the Caucasus to the Balkans, such as 
Hurufism in the early Ottoman area. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE IDEA OF DAVIDIC 
KINGSHIP ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BLACK SEA: 
TSAR IZOT, HIS ARCHETYPES 
AND HIS ANTAGONISTS 


IVAN BILIARSKY 


After its conversion to Christianity in 864 AD, Bulgaria gradually 
abandoned its pagan traditions and embarked on the creation of a culture 
founded on the new faith. This process affected all domains of social life, 
spirituality, literature, the arts and mentality. In the political sphere, this 
led to a complete transformation of the typology of the state from a pagan 
barbarian kingdom (or khanate) of a bellicose Eurasian steppe tribe to a 
Christian state increasingly adopting the Byzantine imperial pattern in its 
political ideology. This means not only the implantation of a specific 
institutional system, law and later an imperial doctrine based on Roman 
traditions as well as on those of Holy Scripture, but also a specific 
imaginary capable of articulating them. 

The present article focuses on a very specific text and idea of power 
situated in the cultural framework of Eastern Christianity. This is the 
image of the ruler based on the Old Testament, centred on the person of 
the king and prophet David, the ruler by God’s will and anointment over 
the chosen people of Israel. He is one of the great prophets, he is the first 
righteous king after the fall of Saul and despite his sin with Uriah’s wife 
he is the model penitent king. King David is conceived as a special 
incarnation of all the royal virtues, and this topic finds its development in 
literature (especially in rhetoric), in the liturgy, in visual arts and so forth. 
In this tendency there is no essential difference between the ideological 
paradigms in the European West and in Constantinople, or in the countries 
of the so-called “Byzantine Commonwealth.” (Treitinger 1956: 129-134; 
Steger 1961; Maguire 1998; Bakalova 2008: 93-131) Nevertheless, in this 
concrete case of the creation of the ruler’s Davidic aura, we should note a 
possible influence of some ideas and images that come to mediaeval 
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Bulgaria from the opposite side of the Black Sea — from the traditions of 
the Caucasian peoples. 

Certainly, when we speak of the Davidic paradigm of power, this 
means an Old Testament concept, but he is also well presented in the New 
Testament: the king from the tribe of Judah is Jesus’ ancestor on both 
sides; with his repentance he is an example not only of the king’s sorrow 
but also of the penitence of every Christian (Kuyumdzhieva 2003: 535- 
552; Kuyumdzhieva 2008: 133-151); his Psalms form one of the main 
books — and surely the most important one from the Old Testament — in 
use in the Christian liturgy. All these and many other historical facts make 
David the main archetype of the Christian ruler in the Roman Empire, in 
the European West, in the Caucasus and in the whole Mediterranean. 

Of course, mediaeval Bulgaria was no exception to this general trend. 
We shall consider in the present article one early example of the idea of 
Davidic Kingship in Christian Slavic literature that marks the path of the 
young state toward an identity of power based on the new faith. The 
source is very confused and needs careful interpretation. We shall try to 
elucidate one of its ideas in the context of similar patterns in Eastern 
Christianity. 


The text and the context 


Before approaching the very topic of the research, we should present 
briefly the source text. This is the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah of how he 
was brought by an Angel to the Seventh Heaven' (known as the Bulgarian 
Apocryphal Chronicle of the Eleventh Century — a title given to it by 
Jordan Ivanov in the first half of the twentieth century).” The tale can be 
divided into two parts: the first relates how an angel took the prophet 


' See the most recent publications of the text in 2011 (Biliarsky 2011: 15-23; 
Tapkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 2011: 280-285). The first publication of the text is 
by the Serbian scholar Lj. Stojanović (Stojanović 1890: 190-193), and it remains 
so far the only edition based on the study of the manuscript, which was considered 
lost. The publication by the Bulgarian scholar Jordan Ivanov (Ivanov: 1927: 273- 
287) is simply a copy of the former. In the last decade of the twentieth century the 
manuscript called Kitchevski sbornik was found by A. Turilov (Turilov: 2-39) in 
Moscow. 

? The title given by J. Ivanov is neither original, nor especially relevant, and it 
doesn’t describe the literary work under study. Thus, it reflects mostly its 
“national” character and bears the romantic patriotic tendency in the Bulgarian 
historiography, which is to be overcome. Here we shall not use it, but the 
abbreviated original title: Tale of the Prophet Isaiah. 
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Isaiah to the Celestial Realm and what he saw and heard there, and the 
second is about how he created the Bulgarian Kingdom by God’s will and 
presents briefly its imagined development (much confused with that of the 
Roman Empire), an obvious Old Testament framework. In general, the 
source is quite unique and interpretations hesitate between a purely 
historical assessment of the data and a mythological reading strongly 
focused on the “pagan” character of the Tale (Jireček: 1-98; Dujéev: 122- 
133; Venedikov 1983; Venedikov 1987; BeSevliev 1982: 39-45; Istorija 
na Bulgaria 1999: 98-101; Kajmakamova 1984: 51-59). Of course, 
nobody denies the strong influence of Old Testament prophetic literature, 
especially some direct citations from the Vision of Isaiah, Vision of Daniel 
and Interpretation of Daniel, Vision of Baruch or the priest Jeremiah's 
“Relation about the Tree of the Cross.” Nevertheless, the work is usually 
presented as originally Bulgarian and this attribution informs most 
attempts to interpret the text and identify the figures. 

These problems will not be the focus of the present study. For us it is 
absolutely irrelevant whether the events presented in the Tale of the 
Prophet Isaiah correspond to historical facts in Early Mediaeval Bulgaria, 
since we study the document as presenting some traits of the identity of 
the people and of power through a scriptural understanding of the history, 
not as an ordinary historical narrative. The thoroughly “historical” 
interpretation of the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah 1s closely linked to the 
interpretation of its origin. The connection to Hebrew messianic and 
apocalyptic literature is obvious; some parts also relate to the Near Eastern 
tradition, which indicates that the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah is most 
probably a compilation. 

Here we shall study the idea of Davidic kingship through one ruler 
presented in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah — king Izot — but firstly we 
would like to portray the image of his father as we find him in the text. 
Izot is the son of king Ispor, the latter usually identified with khan 
Asparuch, founder of the Danubian Bulgar state. This ‘historical’ 
interpretation could have its place, but more important for our research is 
that Ispor appeared miraculously, as “a child who had dwelt for three 
years in a basket." (Petkov 2008: 195; Tápkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 2011: 
281, 292; Biliarsky 2011: 17) It is not explicitly written that the basket 
floated in a river, but all Ispor's later activities presented in the Tale of the 
Prophet Isaiah are closely related to the Danube. Thus, we find in this 
story a strong reference to the prophet Moses and the paradigm of the king 
as a new Moses, well known in the Middle Ages. It was introduced into 
political ideology by Eusebius of Caesarea, who created on that basis the 
glorification of power in his Vita Constantini (Hollerich 1989: 80-85; 
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Rapp 1998: 685-695; Eusebius 1999: 36 ff.). Recent research shows that 
this model existed in Bulgaria as well (Rashev 1995: 66-69; Rashev 2004: 
366-376; Biliarsky 2010: 267 ff.). We think this continues not only the 
general trend to see in the king a new Moses, borrowed from Byzantium, 
but also the tradition presented in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah based 
more directly on the Old Testament narration. 


Izot tsar and his story 


So much to the context of king Izot in the Tale. The tale about him is not 
very long, but consistent: And after that the Bulgarian tsardom inherited by 
the son of Tsar Ispor; his name was Isot. This tsar slew Ozia, the tsar of 
the East with his armies, and Goliath, the sea Frank. There were many 
great cities in the years of the Bulgarian Tsar Isot. Two sons were born of 
him: he called the one Boris and the other Simeon. Tsar Isot ruled one 
hundred years and three months and died in the city called Pliska 
(Petkov 2008: 196; Biliarsky 2011: 18; Tapkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 
2011: 281, 292). 


He is explicitly mentioned twice as the son of king Ispor, and a few 
lines later as father of the kings Boris and Symeon. This is the framework 
of his dynastic affiliation. If we accept the identification of Ispor with 
Asparuch or with some image of him, it would appear obvious that any 
historical identification should fail. Usually the names Boris and Symeon 
are interpreted as historical: Khan Boris-Michael I and his son the tsar 
Symeon, presented here as brothers. This identification suggests that 
somebody did not know this history very well, and was not a 
contemporary of the mentioned rulers. 

Yet Izot is surely not a historical person, but an ideological one. His 
image as presented in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah is clearly positive: he 
is victorious (and that means he had Divine protection), and under his rule 
the towns flourished. These are two of the usual paradigms of the good 
king and his blessed reign. 

We see the first rulers mentioned in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah as 
mythological but strongly influenced by images borrowed from the Old 
Testament. We have already mentioned the story of the boy in the basket, 
presented as the childhood of tsar Ispor. And what about his son and 
successor, king Izot? We should start with his name, which is very 
confusing, but we can cite some Byzantine and Old Testament parallels. 

A phonetically similar name to Azot (from Greek Azoteios or Azotos) 
is cited several times in the Slavic and Greek texts of the Old Testament. 
This is the city of Philistines, called Ashdod, that had a special place in 
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their struggle with the Children of Israel (Joshua 11:22, 13:3, 15:46-47; 
Judges 1:18; I Sam. 5:3, 6, 7, 6:17; II Chronicles 26:6; Nehemiah 4:7, 
13:23, 24; Judith 2:28; Isaiah 20:1; Jeremiah 25:20; Amos 1:8, 3:9; 
Zephaniah 2:4; Zachariah 9:6; I Maccabeans 4:15, 5:68, 9:15, 10:77, 78, 
82, 84,11:4, 14:34, 16:10). (On the city of Ashdod: Dothan 1971; Ashdod 
1993: 93-101; Gitin 2004: 57-85) Ashdod's citizens captured the Ark of 
the Covenant and placed it in the temple of Dagon (I Sam. 5 ff.). Therefore 
God punished the Philistines and especially Ashdod. In the book of Amos 
we read that the Lord will cut off the inhabitants of Ashdod (Amos, 1:8). 
They are called arrogant and again to be cut off in the Book of Zachariah 
(Zachariah, 9:6). The city is punished for its sins: Judah Maccabee 
destroyed the altars in Ashdod (I Maccabees, 5:68); Jonathan burnt it and 
destroyed the temple of Dagon (I Maccabees, 10:84). 

It is very difficult to reach any conclusion based on this parallel. 
Certainly, the city of Ashdod and its people are presented negatively, as 
foreigners and foes of the Israelites. We should not see in the successor of 
Ispor-New Moses a person named for a major city of the hereditary foes of 
the Hebrews. Further, we find that Uzziah, king of Judah, attacked the city 
of Ashdod, conquered its land and built there many cities (II Chronicles, 
26:6). King Ozia (Uzziah) is one of the antagonists of king Izot in the Tale 
of the Prophet Isaiah, but Ozia’s fight with the Philistines, and especially 
with Ashdod is positively presented, and not at all a reason for 
condemnation. Is it possible to change the positions so radically? Other 
identifications of the name are to be sought. 

We find also a certain Azótios in the Patria Constantinopoleos, whom 
Constantine vanquished in Byzantion at the foundation of the city of 
Constantinople (Dagron 1984: 45-48). It is very difficult to argue that the 
heroic king Izot can be seen as an antagonist of the saint and emperor 
Constantine, who is so positively presented in the Narration. The 
resemblance of the names could be accidental, but we cannot neglect the 
correspondence with scriptural texts in the context of the work. 

In the treatise De thematibus by Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, we 
find an interesting citation of a name which strongly resembles that of 
Izot. The emperor Hellenised the Armenian name Ashot as Azótos and in 
that form it became quite similar phonetically to the name of our king Izot 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1952: 75 a Here Porphyrogenitus writes of 


? Here we speak only about a similarity in the pronunciation of the Hellenised 
Armenian name in the works of Constantine VII and that cited in the Bulgarian 
apocryphon. We do not touch upon the question of etymology and the phonetic 
principles of switching from Georgian or Armenian to Greek or Slavic — a field in 
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an Armenian ruler from the end of the ninth century, Ashot II Erkat 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1952: 144 ff.). Pertusi, the editor of the text, 
even explains the significance of the name found in the manuscripts as 
Azótos as well as Azatos. It may derive from the Armenian word azát, 
meaning noble (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1952: 146, note on 1.7). 

In another work, the De administrando imperio, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus transliterated the same Armenian name of Ashot as well 
as its Georgian counterpart (Ashot again) as Asötios (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus 1949: 198 ff., and 204 ff.). The difference in orthography 
is not so important in this case and we can equate the two names. This fact 
presents an opportunity to identify our character. As we shall see below, 
Ashot the Curopalate is the ruler during whose reign the story of the 
Georgian and Armenian Bagrationi dynasty's descent from David took its 
final form. In general, this name was very typical for the dynasty, at least 
at the beginning of their rule. This invokes again the Davidic paradigm of 
power, further developed in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah precisely in the 
presentation of Izot’s glorious victories. We would like to stress especially 
this direction of research by identifying the victorious ruler’s vanquished 
foes. 


The antagonists 


The Davidic paradigm of the ruler is most important all over the 
Christian world — in the Eastern Roman Empire, called Byzantium, in 
Western Europe, in Africa, the Caucasus and the Slavic countries and so 
on. Though we find some clear traces of it in the Tale of the Prophet 
Isaiah, the name of David is not openly mentioned. In the part dedicated to 
the reign of Izot, we find mentioned his victory over certain enemies, for 
instance that he “brought the end of the king Ozia... and of Goliath the sea 
Frank." (Petkov 2008: 196; Biliarsky 2011: 18; Tápkova-Zaimova, 
Miltenova 2011: 281, 292) 

Goliath the Frank is mentioned in the text as somebody slain by the 
tsar Izot immediately after king Ozia. There have been many attempts to 
equate him with some known historical figure, but these are not based on 
the source text, which provides only three indications when describing 
Izot's antagonist. The first is that he is called Frankish. This should not be 
perceived in the restricted sense of an affiliation to the Frankish Germanic 
people or to the Merovingian or Carolingian dynasties, but as indicating a 


which we have no competence. We use only the existing Greek form and its 
similarity to the existing Slavic one. 
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Western European origin. We would even go further and state that the 
expression simply means that he is an alien. The second indication is that 
he is linked to the sea. Up until that moment the Bulgarians had little to do 
with the sea or with maritime peoples. We shall note however that this is 
the basis for the idea that Goliath the Frank may have been of Viking 
origin. The last indication is the very name of Goliath, which refers to 
some Old Testament models, and I would like to reflect some more on this 
possibility. 

The name of the Philistine champion from Gath (see I Sam. 17, II Sam. 
21:19, I Chronicles, 20:5) is cited several times in the Holy Scripture.* The 
main story about him is that of his battle with David and how he perished 
by the hand of the future king, related in I Samuel 17. This text is one of 
the most popular in Holy Scripture and has had many different 
interpretations. We shall not comment on the efforts to identify the 
historical Goliath and to define some of his personal traits. One finds even 
some medical studies on his health, explaining David’s rapid and easy 
victory.” Nor shall we go more deeply into the problem of that Elhanan 
who is twice named (II Sam., 21:19 and I Chron., 20:5) as the person who 
killed the giant.° I shall state only that even if the victory was ascribed to 
David only later, this already formed a tradition and the image created has 
had a long life in Jewish, Christian and Muslim culture. Precisely this 
image and its meaning are important for our present study, and not the 
concrete historical interpretation of the battle. 

Goliath obviously entered history as the figure of a mighty foe of the 
chosen people, and as a model of the godless strength of the world. 
Goliath is typically described as having the stature of a giant, heavily 
muscled and bearing a huge weapon. His retinue is eclectic and does not 
suggest ethnic or cultural affiliation. Nothing recalls the Aegean region, 
home of the Philistines. The sources emphasise only that he is a formidable 


^ The very name of “Goliath” derives from the Lydian word “Alyattes” with an old 
form of *Walwatta" (Albright 1975: 513). 

$ To this category belong the explanations concerning his limited eyesight (tunnel 
vision) because he had acromegalia, which was — according to these authors — the 
reason for David's victory (Bergner 2000: 725-727; Berginer, Cohen 2006 : 27- 
44). 

$ The two cited problematic texts of the Bible have been subject to many 
interpretations, in order to overcome the contradiction. According to some authors, 
Elhanan and David are the same person and we have here the difference between a 
personal name and the a titular one (Pákozdy 1956: 257-259), while for other 
authors one is the native name and the other the royal name of the King of Israel 
(Honeyman : 13 ff.). 
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warrior, defeated by the young David. (Anchor Bible Dictionary, Il: 1073; 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, VU: 738; Yadin 1955: 58-69) This is not a victory 
of intelligence and inventiveness over physical force. The cause is 
elsewhere. David is not a warrior, but he cannot bear to see anybody “defy 
the armies of the Living God" (I Sam., 17:26, 36). The theological 
interpretation of the battle shows that any victory depends on Divine will, 
not on weapons or on the warrior’s strength. We can cite the very words of 
David when he marches forth against Goliath: “The LORD that delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will 
deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine" (I Sam., 17:37), and also: 
“Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: but 
I come to thee in the name of the LORD of hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel, whom thou hast defied. This day will the LORD deliver thee into 
mine hand; ... that all the earth may know that there 1s a God in Israel. 
And all this assembly shall know that the LORD saveth not with sword 
and spear: for the battle is the LORD’s, and he will give you into our 
hands" (I Sam., 17:45-47). This is the Lord's war and He will not leave 
His chosen people in the foes’ hands. 

One can find also the same idea in some semi-legendary texts of the 
Aggadah, where Goliath is presented as an incarnation of the blasphemous 
foes of Israel. (Midrash Tehillim 36:2) In a Midrash on the Psalms it is 
explained that when David saw Goliath, his force and weapons, he decided 
that he could never vanquish him, but when he heard him curse, he 
understood that he could be defeated, since he had no respect for God. The 
scriptural text yields this meaning, and we should look for it in every story 
referring to the Philistine champion. The sense is the same in the Koran 
narrative: the Hebrews did not believe they could defeat Goliath but Allah 
inspired the young David with the courage to crush him (Surah 2:249- 
251). In the post-Koranic literature Jalüt (as Goliath is called) is one of the 
Philistine kings, descended from Amalek. He is mentioned also as ‘Ifris, a 
name very close to Idris/Iblis, Satan, suggesting how Islamic tradition 
views this character. (Encyclopaedia Judaica, VII: 738-739) 

In Bulgarian historiography we find many attempts to identify Goliath 
the Frank. We shall set aside all attempts to identify him with historical 
figures such as the emperor Louis the Pious, some other Frankish ruler or 
the Icelandic Viking Harald Hardrada, a mercenary in Byzantium who 
later became king of Norway and so on (Miltenova, Kajmakamova 1986: 
235-236; ODB 1991, 2: 902). 

The Tale of the Prophet Isaiah does not present a victory over the 
Scriptural figure, nor over any other historical person. The reference to the 
Philistines and their champion has merely an ideological significance. This 
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is an image of the antagonist of the Hebrews, the people of God and the 
attitude toward him is the same as that toward the prototype in the Bible. 
The goal however is not to present that person, but the good king who 
vanquished him — the Davidic king Izot. Goliath the Frank is firstly the foe 
of the chosen people of Israel; secondly, as such, he is the foe of the God 
of Israel “for the battle is Lord’s”. Goliath’s name invokes a victory over 
the Lord’s foes, the foes of the chosen people, those who trust in earthly 
might and strength, but not in God. 

All this uncovers an ideological and religious paradigm that can be 
called Davidic Kingship. Such a king follows the pattern of the first 
righteous ruler of Israel (despite his sin with the wife of Uriah) after the 
fall of Saul who did not obey God’s will, proclaimed by the prophet 
Samuel. The name of Goliath emphasises the Davidic Kingship of the tsar 
Izot, not only of the king and the kingdom, but also of the people. Only the 
anointed king, righteous ruler and defender of the faith against the 
uncircumcised can rule the chosen people. Thus, the name Goliath sheds 
light not only on the idea of kingship but also on the people’s identity. 
This is the main import of the text and not, we believe, the depiction of 
some concrete historical events. 

King Izot’s other antagonist asserts the same paradigm of kingship, 
though not as directly as in the case of Goliath — this is “king Ozia of the 
East.” He is also briefly cited in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah: “And this 
tsar [Izot] with his warriors brought the end of the tsar Ozia of the East” 
(Petkov 2008: 196; Biliarsky 2011: 18; Tápkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 
2011: 281, 292). 

This text does not provide any information other than that the person 
mentioned was a ruler in the East, crushed by king Izot in a war, not in a 
single combat. We do not see many opportunities to identify him, and look 
to Scripture and especially to the king of Judah of the same name (in the 
Slavic and Bulgarian translation of the Bible), called also Azariah 
(Encyclopaedia Judaica, 20: 450-451). The name is used repeatedly in the 
Old as well as in the New Testament, but not always for the same person. 
We shall focus on Uzziah, king of Judah, son of Amasiah and father of 
Jotham. His reign is described in II Samuel 15 and in II Chronicles 26. The 
tale of Uzziah is also related by Josephus, who offers almost the same 
information, adding some details (Josephus 1951: 112-121). In the Jewish 
Antiquities he writes that Uzziah, son of Amasiah succeeded his father and 
began his reign in Jerusalem over the two tribes in the fourteenth year of 
Jeroboam's reign in Israel. His mother was from the capital and her name 
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was Achia.’ He was a good and righteous king. Uzziah defeated the 
Philistines and occupied Ashdod, Gath and Jabneh and conquered Arabs 
living on the border with Egypt. He built a city on the Red Sea coast and 
installed a garrison there. Therefore, he was the overlord of a great 
territory. He fortified the city of Jerusalem, neglected by the previous 
rulers, built towers and dug many canals. The king cared especially about 
the economy of the country, about cattle and crop, and invested in many 
new seeds. One of king Uzziah's main merits was to reform the army of 
Judah and equip it with weapons and war machines. However, when he 
had completed all these good works, the ruler of the Southern kingdom 
became all-powerful and left the way of the righteous and the keeping of 
the Law. On a great feast day he dressed in priestly robes and dared to 
offer a sacrifice to God at the golden altar. The high priest Azariah and 
eighty other priests tried to keep him from transgressing the Law, 
explaining that such offerings were a privilege of the Aaronic priesthood, 
but he became angry and threatened them with death. Then a great 
earthquake broke the Temple open, and a ray of light upon his face 
showed that he had become a leper. The king had to leave the city, being 
impure, and thus was punished for transgressing the Law and the rights of 
the priest. He lived outside the city walls and his son Jotham took over. 
Uzziah died at the age of sixty-eight, after a reign of fifty-two years. He 
was buried in his gardens. 

We see that Josephus' tale does not differ greatly from the Scriptural 
one, the latter being his source. There have been many attempts to 
reconstruct the story of the sin of Uzziah and these confirm the ambivalent 
attitude toward him in the Bible, as well as in the writings of authors from 
Antiquity onward (Morgenstern 1940: 267-271 Cogan, Tadmor 1988: 
167, 168; The Anchor Bible Dictionary VI: 777-778; Beentjes 2000: 62- 
63; Encyclopaedia Judaica 20: 450-451). His reign 1s one of the longest 
and most successful in the Southern kingdom of the two tribes. He was a 
victorious commander and military reformer, who enlarged the territory of 
his realm from Egypt and the Mediterranean in the West to the Eastern 
desert and to the Red Sea in the South. Relations with the Northern 
kingdom were already different from those under his father. He protected 
commerce, agriculture and cattle-breeding, and brought economic 
prosperity, stability and security of the roads. 

This image of a good and wise ruler who brought affluence to his 
kingdom differs drastically from the negative image that follows. What sin 


7 In the Scriptural text her name is Jecholiah (Y*kolyáhü). There is no contradiction 
because these are variants of the same name. 
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led to such a turn? Julian Morgenstern offered a detailed study of the 
account and argued some concrete points, though not entirely convincingly 
(Morgenstern 1937-1938: 1-20). A few remarks may be in order: firstly we 
want to emphasise leprosy (some authors define the king’s disease as 
psoriasis) and its significance, because it has a crucial impact on the 
creation of Uzziah’s image (Beentjes 2000: 70-72). He is the only king 
mentioned in the Bible with such a disease, and an Aramaic inscription 
confirms this, relating the transfer of the Judaean king’s remains and 
prohibiting the opening of the stone box (Albright 1931: 8-10). This could 
be understood as a confirmation of Uzziah’s leprosy. He remained 
nominally on the throne, but lost real power and after his death as a leper, 
was buried not in the royal tombs but outside the city, in accordance with 
the Law (Albright 1931: 10; Cogan, Tadmor 1988: 167; The Anchor Bible: 
779; Encyclopaedia Judaica, 20: 450). 

The image of king Uzziah in Scripture and in Israelite religion 
following the Deuteronomical reform is characterised mostly by his sin, 
rather than by his wise rule. He is perceived similarly in the Christian 
tradition during the Middle Ages. He is seized by pride, which moves him 
to transgress the Law and God’s will. He was arrogant toward the Aaronic 
priesthood and challenged their prerogatives. This is an image of royal 
pride wishing to usurp the priesthood against God’s command. 

This is how Uzziah entered Christian theology. He was not forgotten. 
One of the most remarkable and the most influential Church Fathers, Saint 
John Chrysostom, treats the ruler’s sin in some of his homilies. A cycle of 
six is dedicated solely to the king of Judah, forming a complex with the 
special commentary on the book of Isaiah. (Dumortier 1975: 283-293) The 
calendar day linked to Uzziah is that of the a-somatic celestial forces, the 
angels, based on the scriptural text of the vision of Isaiah (Is., 6:1), which 
is dated in the year of the death of Uzziah. Saint John Chrysostom wrote in 
the third homily of the cycle that the sin of the king of Judah is caused by 
pride, the most severe transgression (PG LVI: 112-119; Jean Chrysostome 
1981: 104-136; Dumortier 1975: 285). The topic is developed in the fifth 
homily, relevant for our present study. (PG LVI: 129-135; Jean 
Chrysostome 1981: 178-201; Dumortier 1975: 285) The Church Father 
proposed a comparison between kingship and priesthood, in which the 
cleric is always above the secular ruler. In the case of Uzziah, this 
becomes obvious in his arrogance, contrasted with the humility of the high 
priest who tried to stop him from transgressing the Law. God punished the 
pride of the Judaean king, but He is merciful and saved Uzziah’s life. The 
latter even kept his throne but not real power since as a leper he had to be 
expelled from the camp or city (Leviticus, 13:42). According to 
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Chrysostom, he was not duly expelled and this led to the punishment of 
the Hebrew people, deprived of the revelation of God’s word when the 
Lord ceased to speak through the prophets. Revelation returned after the 
death of the leprous king in the words of Isaiah, providing a date for his 
vision. God is again with His chosen people. The fourth homily presents 
the victory of the Church over the persecutors of Christianity and provides 
the direct link to our research. (PG LVI: 119-129; Jean Chrysostome 1981: 
137 177; Dumortier 1975: 286) Note that it offers once more a comparison 
between kingship and priesthood, and a eulogy on marriage in the 
framework of the same topic. 

The ideas of the homilies continued in Chrysostom’s commentary on 
the book of Isaiah. Uzziah is presented again as a ruler seized by pride in 
his own achievements and success, who decides that he could obtain 
everything, even counter to the Law, and so add priesthood to his royal 
dignities. Then God punished him but spared his life. The sin was so grave 
that the Lord expected the Hebrews to follow the Law and depose the 
leprous king. The people however did not avenge the priests’ honour, and 
so shared their king’s sin. This led to the punishment of all the people by 
God, through the withdrawal of the prophetic presence. (PG LVI: 68; Jean 
Chrysostome 1983: 254-257; Dumortier 1975: 287) The prophecy of 
Isaiah is dated to the death of Uzziah since this is the moment of the return 
of prophecy. Of course, this interpretation aims at a new comparison 
between the secular power and the Church, in favour of the latter. 
(Dumortier 1975: 288-289) 

Chrysostom’s literary works are the core Christian interpretations of 
Uzziah. The influence of that Church Father was always especially strong 
in the Empire and its cultural commonwealth. This perception is negative, 
not contradicting the scriptural text. The reasons are more than one and 
besides pride, we would cite the unrighteous appropriation of priesthood 
by the secular power. In a Christian context this should be perceived as a 
type of injury against the Church and we believe the image of Uzziah 
includes that aspect. We should bear this in mind since the Tale of the 
Prophet Isaiah features a ruler with a similar name as an antagonist of the 
good and righteous king. 

The coincidence, or at least similarity, of the names of both kings is an 
important fact, but can only suggest a general direction for our research. It 
remains to be proven that the biblical king of Judah is the archetype of the 
Eastern king with such a similar name, vanquished by tsar Izot. We 
believe that several reasons argue in favour of such an interpretation, but 
here we want to stress the main one: the presence of the prophet Isaiah as 
narrator in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah, who is closely linked in the 
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scriptural text to the king Uzziah and his reign. The prophet lived in his 
time, and exactly in the year of the king’s death he saw the Lord on a 
throne (Isaiah, 6:1). Turning to Amos 1:1, we see there that the events 
concerned are precisely the punishment of Uzziah and the earthquake 
accompanying his transgression of the Law. Adding to this the 
coincidence of the king’s name, we can maintain that the Tale of the 
Prophet Isaiah refers to the image of Uzziah, king of the Southern 
Kingdom. This is not however the concrete historical person, but an 
ideological paradigm. On one hand this is the paradigm of transgressive 
pride, and this sin is especially grave not only because of the extraordinary 
importance of Law among the Hebrews, but since it is committed by the 
highest representative of the chosen people. Israel is chosen precisely 
because they conclude a covenant with God to follow the Law. In this 
sense, the transgression is not a simple misconduct or crime in the secular 
understanding, but a religious sin, which can cast doubt on the very 
character of Israel as a chosen people. Thus the Lord punishes the king 
harshly as an example to the people. 

This is also the sense of Chrysostom’s homilies, which represent one 
possible channel by which the presented ideas, or some of them, could 
have reached the author of the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah. Actually, the 
main reason for the king of Judah’s sin is his incapacity to understand 
success as a gift of Lord, and not a merit of man: after this come pride and 
arrogance (Dumortier 1975: 285). The homilies on Uzziah were known in 
mediaeval Bulgaria, but were translated at a rather later date. Manuscript 
tradition shows these texts appearing in Slavonic during the fourteenth 
century as part of the collection called Margarit.’ The disciples of Saint 
Theodosius of Tarnovo prepared the compilation, as we know from a 
marginal note by the scribe Dionysius Divni (Starobulgarska literatura, 
1992: 263; Angelov 1980: 54-62). This means that the translation of John 
Chrysostom’ homilies could not have informed the creation of the text 
about the king Ozia, if it was written in Bulgaria. Of course, we cannot 
exclude the existence of another earlier translation, later lost, but we have 
no argument to suppose this and are inclined to reject such a solution. 


* Law is regarded by some Jewish theologians as not being a part of Creation. This 
is a similar perception to the Word of God in the other Abrahamic religions (the 
Koran in the Islam and the incarnate Logos, the Divine Wisdom, for Christians). 

? | would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Klimentina Ivanova, who provided 
to me these details in a personal conversation. They are a part of Bibliotheca 
hagiographica slavica that she prepared and is now in the press. I strongly believe 
that further research on these texts can offer other interesting results. 
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Another possibility is to examine knowledge about the biblical king 
Uzziah and the influence of his image in Biblical translations destined for 
liturgical use, or in the complete scriptural text for reading, as well as in 
the Palaea. We believe however that there are more reasons to look for the 
origin of the text beyond the Bulgarian milieu. We have already argued in 
a separate article that the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah is not an original 
Bulgarian literary work, but a compilation including many Eastern, mostly 
Old Testament but also Arabic and Caucasian texts (Biliarsky 2009: 441- 
447). 

We may ask what it means that Ozia/Uzziah is the antagonist of king 
Izot. It is clear that the sinner was defeated by the righteous. This is the 
general suggestion, but we may see also an indication that the text creates 
for Izot an image of the defender of the Church against the arrogance of its 
secular persecutors. The mode of building the image of Ozia leads exactly 
in that direction: he stands for the pride of the successful bearer of power 
who turned against the priesthood, and thus his opponent should be a pious 
protector of the clergy. 

Does this conclusion contradict the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah? Was 
Izot a Christian at all? It is not so easy to answer this question because of 
the very confused character of the text. On the one hand, in the section 
before Izot, we find an explanation that under Ispor the Bulgarians were 
still pagans and it is noted that this was “earlier” (Petkov 2008: 195; 
Biliarsky 2011: 18; Tápkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 2011: 281, 292). 
Grammatically this should signify that after Ispor and under Izot (that is, 
“later”) they no longer believed in the old gods, so they should already be 
Christians. On the other hand, some lines further we have a description of 
how Izot's son Boris converted the country (Petkov 2008: 196; Biliarsky 
2011: 18; Tápkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 2011: 282, 292). We should 
accept that this is part of the general confused structure of the source. It is 
not possible to assert beyond any doubt that Izot was supposed to be 
Christian, but his image 1s certainly that of a good and righteous ruler — 
characteristic usually of a Christian king. We should bear in mind that — 
contrary to some established opinions — the accent in the Tale of the 
Prophet Isaiah is not national, but religious and Christian (Kajmakamova 
1984: 54). We can agree with the thesis of Vesselin Besevliev that this 
apocryphal text presents a point of view very close to the imperial politics 
of Constantinople (BeSevliev 1982: 43). In this sense, we strongly insist 
that we must not seek pre- or anti-Christian ideas in this source. In the 
same way, we can say that Izot is a ruler representing the ideal of the good 
sovereign, and in a Christian context this should mean that he should be a 
Christian himself. 
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To conclude this part of the study, we would like to repeat that 
Ozia/Uzziah is presented very briefly in the source under examination, but 
in a way that could suggest a concrete ideological message. This 1s surely 
not a historical person, but an incarnation of a doctrinal paradigm of the 
unrighteous king, an arrogant oppressor of the Church, suggested by the 
image of the historical king of Judah as we find him in the Bible. All this, 
together with the name Goliath, creates the image of their adversary who 
vanquished them — king Izot, son of Ispor. He appears as a Davidic ruler, 
victorious over the foes of God and those of the New Israel, the new 
chosen people who form the body of the Ecumenical Church. 

We can say that Izot's two antagonists — or at least their names — 
confirm that he incarnates the Davidic paradigm of a righteous ruler. It fits 
well into the general character of the text under examination. We have 
devoted a separate article to some Old Testament features of the Early 
Mediaeval Bulgarian imaginary, and here they will be only briefly 
mentioned (Biliarsky 2010: 255-277). This is, firstly, the conception of a 
New Israel, so typical for the barbarian kingdoms and peoples, crucial for 
the identity formation of the recently converted Bulgaria. Secondly, we 
have suggested that some geographical characteristics of the territory of 
the new state (or the state created by the prophet Isaiah) resemble 
geographical features of the Holy Land: toponyms; the fertile territory 
between two water basins, a great river and a sea; the arrival in the New 
Patria by the crossing of the river, and so on. Together they create the 
territorial framework in which the new state’s history unfolded (Biliarsky 
2010: 262 ff.). 

We may cite as well some supplementary data proving the Davidic 
paradigm for the kingship of tsar Izot. We have already mentioned his 
sons Boris and Symeon, whose names were obviously suggested by the 
first Christian Bulgarian ruler (khan Boris-Michael) and his son. This does 
not help our study, but we would like to note their activity as described in 
the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah. Both of them are positively presented and 
both are described as builders: the prince who converted the country as a 
church-builder, and Symeon as a city-builder (Petkov 2008: 196; Biliarsky 
2011: 18; Tápkova-Zaimova, Miltenova 2011: 282, 292). We are tempted 
to see in this a suggestion of the building of the Home of God, but this 
cannot be definitively proved. 
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The Bagrationi dynasty and the idea of Davidic kingship 
in the Caucasus 


We would like to trace this Davidic paradigm and to try to link it with 
the phonetically similar name of the king cited in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ works. He himself cited this tale about the origin of the 
Iberian dynasty from the seed of David, as we shall see below. The name 
Ashot is very typical for the Armenian and Georgian Bagrationi dynasty. It 
is to be noted, in addition, that in mediaeval Georgia and Armenia the 
paradigm of the Old Testament is also used, and it entered the heritage of 
the royalty of the chosen people. In the Caucasus there was a long tradition 
of Hebrew presence, which undoubtedly strongly influenced Georgian and 
Armenian culture. It could provide the explanation of many later 
developments, but we shall focus on the augmentation of the royal power 
of the Bagrationi dynasty by citing King David as their ancestor. We stress 
especially the History and Tale of the Bagrationis by the eleventh-century 
author Sumbat Davitis-dze, which is its main source.'° Of course, this 
story appeared much earlier but was systematised by this author. The 
Bagrationis came to power as a leading dynasty in Georgia in the ninth 
century under Ashot the Curopalate, who extended his power all over the 
country, but they already governed some Caucasian principalities before 
his time.'! This ruler is of special importance for our study, since — as 
mentioned above — his name can be considered phonetically similar in its 
Greek form and pronunciation to the name of the tsar Izot of the Tale of 
the Prophet Isaiah. It is precisely during this period that the whole story of 
the ruling family’s origin from the seed of David was elaborated, and thus 
of its affiliation to the terrestrial parents of Jesus. It is obvious, too, that it 
appeared in both Georgian and Armenian milieus and became a common 
historical and ideological topos in establishing a claim concerning the 
source of dynastic power and its priority over other pretenders to the royal 
crown (Sumbat 1979: 17-18). 

The creation of the legendary story has its prehistory, suggestive for 
research on royal pretensions to divine origin. An illustration of this way 
of thinking is the History of Armenia by the seventh-century author 
Sebeos, who cited the descent of the Bagratuni/Bagrationi dynasty from 
the eponym of the Armenian people, Hayk (Sebeos 1862: 7, 10, 177 etc.). 
Such a thesis is linked moreover to the pre-Christian history and 


10 T use the Russian translation of the work: Sumbat 1979. 
! See the introduction to Sumbat’s history by M. Lordkipanidze (Sumbat 2010: 14 
ff.). 
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mythology of the people, and remains isolated and is abandoned in the 
milieus of the new faith. This is why, as in the Bulgarian case, the story of 
the dynasty’s origin must be situated in a scriptural context. In the 
Armenian case, this is achieved through the link to the chosen people that 
suggests a way toward the Old Testament model. Moses Horenatsi gave a 
new version of the origin of the Bagrationis from a noble Jew, bearing the 
name Shambat (Moses Horenatsi 1858: 61). Obviously, to situate the 
family’s roots in Israel is a way to create a new identity. In our case, it is a 
linking element in the chain uniting the mythological ancestors with the 
biblical ones. Thus, we discover a similar approach to identity creation to 
that we saw in Bulgarian society, by which a “List of the Bulgar princes 
(khans)” is entered in the Old Testament text as part of the universal 
chronicle called the Hellenic and Roman Chronicle (Biliarsky 2005: 7-22). 

The legend of Bagrationi descent from David is present in the sources 
before the work of Sumbat. It is first mentioned in Armenian literature in 
the work of John Draschanakerttsi in the early tenth century. In Georgian 
literature it first appears in the Vita of Gregory Handzteli, written by 
George Merchulé in the mid-tenth century. In this text the saint addressed 
Ashot the Curopalate as “lord, called son of David the prophet and God’s 
anointed” (Sumbat 1979: 13-14). These points support the thesis that the 
legend was created in a common Armenian-Georgian milieu, probably in 
the ninth century. 

Obviously, the story was quite widely known, because it even entered 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De administrando imperio. The emperor 
wrote that the Iberians believe that they are descendants of the wife of 
Uriah, with whom David committed adultery and who bore him children. 
After this, the genealogical line goes to the Virgin Mary. They believe also 
that they once lived in Jerusalem but left the city on the advice of an oracle 
and went to the confines of Persia, where they live up to now (Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus 1967: 204). Notably Constantine Porphyrogenitus cites not 
the genealogical line going to Joseph, husband of Mary, but that going to 
the Virgin herself, which somewhat contradicts the legend as we know it 
from Sumbat’s text. Finally, this genealogy reaches two brothers, David 
and Skandiatis, who moved to Caucasus. Note also their miraculous 
departure from Jerusalem: they followed an oracle, related to the special 
blessing upon Skandiatis, who left the Holy Land with his brother. A 
descendant of David brother of Skandiatis, bearing the name of Ashot 
became curopalate and ruler of Iberia (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
1967: 204). 

How could Constantine Porphyrogenitus know the legend? One 
proposed explanation is that he had access either to a Georgian written 
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source, or to an oral tradition (Taqaishvili 1935: 18). On the one hand, 
both possibilities seem to us quite dubious. We know of no Greek 
translation of the story, and the emperor was certainly not able to read 
Georgian. On the other hand, the Caucasian presence at the imperial court 
of Constantinople was always very strong. The Georgians as well as 
Armenians had good positions in the administration and in the palace, and 
they could bring to the emperor the essentials of a story fundamental to the 
political ideology of both Caucasian countries. 

Thus, we arrive at Sumbat’s history of the Bagrationis, the core source 
that influenced all medieval Georgian historiography, entering the 
subsequent chronicles of the country. The exposition is quite short and can 
be divided into two parts: from Adam to the arrival of the seven brothers 
in Georgia, and after their arrival. The second part of the narrative is 
different, and shows some traits of a historical relation, being not merely a 
citation of the scriptural text. We shall focus mostly on the first part. It 
contains a genealogy from Adam to David, followed by a genealogy 
onward to Joseph the husband of Mary and then from his brother Cleopas 
to a certain Solomon, whose seven sons left the Holy Land and went to 
Armenia (Sumbat 1979: 27-28). The genealogy from Adam to King David 
is a quotation adopted from Luke 3:32 ff. and that from King David to 
Joseph, the terrestrial father of the Saviour, is from Matthew 1:1-16. 
Sumbat introduced into the genealogy Cleopas, the brother of Joseph, and 
his descendants. It is already proved that the source for this figure is the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius of Caesarea (Eusebius 1953: 232, 272 
ff., 374; Sumbat 1979: 19). Mention of Cleopas in the latter’s work is 
strongly charged with the idea of the Davidic origin of the family. 
According to Hegesippus, cited by Eusebius, the Romans looked for the 
seed of David, the royal descendants, to remove them from the Jewish 
milieu in order to avoid a new uprising with scriptural royal legitimacy. 
(Eusebius 1953: 232) This blood affiliation to the kings of Judah was one 
of the reasons for the martyrdom of Symeon, the son of Cleopas (Eusebius 
1953 : 272-274). Note also a difference between this text and the De 
administrando imperio, where Constantine VII presented a genealogy 
from David not to Joseph, but to his wife Mary. Of course, both are of the 
seed of David, but we believe that the link to Mary emphasised an 
affiliation to Jesus, whereas the link to Joseph rather represented an 
affiliation to David." Thus, this addition concerning Joseph's brother 
Cleopas appeared in a text adopted from the Scripture. It is a New 


? We find a similar situation in the Ethiopian book of Kebra Nagast § 70-71 
(Wallis Budge 1932: 120-121; Kebra Nagast 1905: 72; Colin 2002: 65). 
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Testament based text but its first goal — as we see it — is not exactly to 
create a link to Jesus but to David, declared in Georgian and Armenian 
tradition as ancestor of the Bagrationis (Karbelashvili 1999: 128-129; 
Karbelashvili 2000: 49-50). 

The subsequent narrative is also interesting; the seven sons of that 
Solomon went to Armenia, where the local Queen, an unknown Rachael, 
baptised them (Sumbat 1979: 28). Three of them remained there and their 
descendants governed the country, but four went on to Georgia, where one 
of the brothers — Guaram — was elected eristavi (the ruler) and founded the 
Georgian Bagrationis. Some lines later, the Jewish origin of the brothers is 
stressed again. Leaving aside some unclear parts of the text, we would like 
to emphasise an interesting story that could be seen as a topos of Old 
Testament origin. We do not know the names of all seven sons of 
Solomon, but we know their clear link to David. At the time of the 
establishment of their kingdom in Caucasus, the Catholicos of Mtskheta 
was Samuel, who reportedly participated in the election of Guaram as 
ruler. At the time of the same Catholicos, the people of Tbilisi began to 
build the Sioni cathedral, an event clearly linked to the beginning of the 
kingdom. Half of the cathedral was built by all the people and the other 
half by a certain woman (Sumbat 1979: 28-29). It may be especially 
important that “the people" are named as having built the cathedral, 
particularly in the context of the creation of the kingdom. Thus the origin 
of dynastic power is not only related to King David, but somehow repeats 
the story of his anointment by the Prophet Samuel, and is presented in the 
same context with the creation of a cathedral, which is an image of the 
Ecumenical Church. This is a clearly holy action and it passes on its 
holiness to the kingdom too. Note moreover the name of the church, 
Sioni cathedral, that still stands today in Tbilisi, a name that refers directly 
to the upper room in Sion in Mark 14 and Luke 22, the “Mother of all 
Churches” (Todić 1994: 34-39). The reference to the Church conceived as 
a temple but also as Corpus Christi presents a fertile field for 
interpretation, that may be left for further study. Nevertheless, we mention 
a similar fopos discovered some centuries later in Bulgaria (Biliarsky 
2003: 179-197). Its Old Testament roots are quite clear as an anticipation 
of the New Testaments topics related to the holy creation and to the 
holiness of the state. 

The Davidic paradigm of the ruler's power in Georgia presented here 
can be situated in its proper milieu by studying the endeavours of local 


13 The Ethiopian book of Kebra Nagast situates the beginning of the Empire and its 
holiness in relation to the Tabernacle, conceived as the Home of God (Biliarsky 
2008: 23-43) 
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kings to create a replica of the Holy Land and of the Holy City of 
Jerusalem in their Caucasian kingdom. This phenomenon was recently 
brilliantly studied by M. Chkhartishvili, who calls it a “spatial icon” of 
Jerusalem (Chkhartishvili 2009: 131-149). The duplication of the Holy 
Land in Georgia was remarked about a century ago. The traditional capital 
and sacred city of Mtskheta was built exactly following the topography of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. We discover here the church of Bethlehem, 
the mount of Tabor and the Mount of the Ascension / Mount of Olives 
(Olivet); less than 10 miles to the South-East of Mtskheta is Bethany, and 
across the river, facing the royal city at the foot of a hill called Golgotha 
we find Gethsemane, with the church of the Dormition of Our Lady. The 
most important sign however is the tunic of Jesus Christ secluded in the 
tree, which became Svetitskhoveli (the living pillar) — the main support of 
the Church conceived as temple, tabernacle, and Home of God. This 
historical and religious context situates the idea of the Davidic kingship of 
Georgian rulers, believed to be descended from the Old Testament King 
and Prophet. 


Ashot/Azotos and Izot 


We find in the Caucasus the same Davidic paradigm of royal power, 
but stated in a clearer and more elaborate manner. There is nothing 
extraordinary in such parallel processes. The image of the Old Testament 
king and prophet is perhaps the main pattern for the royal power in the 
different Christian traditions. Remarkable here is the similarity in the 
names of the rulers in their Greek form and pronunciation. We are inclined 
to see in the name of the king Izot of the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah a 
remote reminder of Ashot (given in Greek as Azótos or Asótios), typical 
for the Armenian and Georgian Bagratides. The most obvious conclusion 
would be that this is the name of the Georgian Ashot the Curopalate, but 
we shall abstain from insisting on it, for two reasons. The first is that we 
have no concrete proof supporting such a statement. The second and more 
important is that the name has again an ideological, but not a concrete 
historical, character. This is not a reference to a historical political leader, 
such as the ruler of a people, but to the incarnation of an idea, perhaps 
adopted by Bulgarian rulers as well. This is the idea of the scriptural roots 
of power by God’s will, mercy, appointment and unction. 

In order to confirm the proposed hypothesis we should firstly explain 
the sense of such a citation in the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah and then trace 
these ideas from the Caucasus to Bulgaria. 
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Of course, Bulgarian rulers were not at all the first to use Old 
Testament, and especially Davidic images to create their political and state 
ideology. All these ideas are well known and adopted by power. The goal 
was to exalt the ruler’s authority by reference to the unique scriptural 
historical (that is, not Divine) archetype — the kings of Israel and Judah, 
and especially David. This meant to create an image of the sovereign as 
either descended from the biblical king or as continuing his legacy and the 
legacy of the righteous rulers of Israel and Judah. There is no known 
evidence of an ideology based on a blood link with King David in 
Bulgaria, but we have seen enough testimony of the continuation of the 
line of Old Testament kings in the “List of the Bulgar Princes” and some 
other works. Exactly these ideas motivated the scribe to create the image 
of a king adopted from other literary models, to assure the continuation of 
the Davidic legacy in the Bulgarian rulers. This was not a concrete 
historical person — neither a Bulgar sovereign nor some Armenian or 
Georgian Bagrationi (not even Ashot the Curopalate) — this was an image 
adopted from Armenian or Georgian literature, through Byzantine 
mediation, which was in the mind of the scribe strongly related to the 
heritage of the Old Testament archetypes. 

One can ask how these ideas, and especially the name of Ashot/Azótos, 
might have arrived from the Caucasus to Bulgaria. Of course — as in the 
case of Constantine Porphyrogenitus — we cannot trace the exact route. We 
can try, however, to prove that arrival was not impossible. 

The first and more probable way to adopt the cited ideas and images 
from Armenian or Georgian literature into Bulgaria is through Byzantium. 
Ultimately, both the Balkans and Caucasus remained in what Obolensky 
called the Byzantine Commonwealth, and it is supposed that there was an 
intense circulation of texts and ideas in its framework. The tale about the 
Davidic origin of the Bagrationi entered Byzantine literature through the 
works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and it may be possible to discover 
other examples. We strongly believe that his texts were known in Bulgaria 
— a country well represented in them — and exactly during the tenth 
century. At that time, under the tsars Symeon and Peter, Bulgaria was a 
boiling pot of new ideas and of literary activity. Thus the tale about the 
Bagratids’ Davidic origin could reach Bulgarian literature and take its 
place in the creation of the political and state ideology of the new country. 

The other possibility is direct contact between Bulgarians and some 
people from the Caucasus. Certainly, in the Balkans and especially in 
Bulgarian territories such as Philippopolis and its vicinity, as well as in 
part of the Black Sea coast, there was quite a strong Caucasian presence, 
mostly Armenian but also including Iberians centred at Bachkovo 
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monastery. We can neither prove nor exclude mutual contacts and 
exchange of ideas in these places. 

The latter could also have taken place beyond the territory of the 
Bulgarian state. Constantinople was not only a centre of cultural 
emanation toward the other Orthodox countries, but also a centre of direct 
contact between their representatives and their cultures. Other such places 
were Mount Athos, Jerusalem, Mount Sinai’s Saint Catherine monastery, 
and so on. There has always been a robust Armenian presence in the Holy 
City and the Holy Land. The Georgians contributed strongly to spiritual 
life on Mount Athos with their monastery of Iviron, as well as in 
Jerusalem and Sinai. Thus, we can say that the exchanges among the Slavs 
and Caucasian peoples were enduring, and that direct contact could 
provide ideas of power as incarnated in the person of tsar Izot. 

We believe, however, that the most plausible way for the cited ideas to 
enter Bulgarian literature remains through Byzantine texts, by the 
intermediary of the Greek language. 


Conclusion 


The proposed hypothesis concerning the identification of the tsar Izot 
of the Tale of the Prophet Isaiah is situated in the same stream of ideas 
that see the Byzantine Commonwealth as an area of intellectual and 
spiritual exchange. In our case, we stress that the Black Sea region was 
culturally united by the strong, lasting and inspiring influence of 
Constantinople. We stress that the proposed identification of the king Izot 
with an imaginary figure adopted from the Bagrationi by the name of 
Ashot is a hypothesis. We think that its plausibility as a source is well 
established and does not create internal contradictions. Thus, the present 
study proposes to confirm again the robust Oriental and especially Biblical 
roots of the Bulgarian Tale of the Prophet Isaiah. The main conclusion of 
our study however, is to confirm once again the cultural unity of both sides 
of the Pontic area, and the uniting role of Biblical texts and of the 
Byzantine influence. 
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THE ORTHODOX-CHALCEDONIAN ARMENIANS 
FROM THE CAUCASUS TO THE BALKANS 
(AN OUTLINE OF THEIR HISTORY 
AND IDENTITY) 


ARSEN HAKOBYAN 


The territory from the Balkans to the Caucasus, and the population of 
this region have seen the impact of different intercultural, confessional and 
ethno-cultural influences, conditioned by political, cultural and geographical 
factors caused by historical circumstances. Historically, the religious 
factor has played an important role for the cultural and political 
development of the peoples of this region. In the Middle Ages, from the 
Balkans to the Caucasus, Christian culture created a common cultural 
space where the boundaries of political and ethnic identities were defined 
by confessional factors (Byzantium and Georgia — Chalcedonian; Armenia 
and Caucasian Albania — anti-Chalcedonian). These two tendencies of 
Christianity — allegiance to the Chalcedonian Creed or opposition to it — 
took the dominant roles in the formation of cultural, religious and ethnic 
identities for the peoples of the Byzantine Empire, Armenia, Georgia, and 
Caucasian Albania. Also, there was some cultural interpenetration in 
borderland and contact territories where, as a result of these cultural, 
confessional, ethnic and political influences and developments different 
groups developed their complex identities. In historical sources one such 
group is known under the names “Armenian-Horoms,” “T’sat-Armenians” 
(Half-Armenians), “T’sats” etc. These were the Orthodox (Chalcedonian) 
Armenians, for whom the liturgical language and the everyday vernacular 
was nevertheless Armenian. It was an isolated group within the wider 
Armenian society. Their settlements were located in the Armenian- 
Georgian-Byzantine borderland and contact territories. 

The confessional factor deeply influenced their identity orientations in 
the course of historical development, and had an impact on the formation 
process of their ethnic and confessional identities in Byzantium, Georgia 
and Greece. Information about Armenian Chalcedonians can be found in 
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Armenian, Greek, Georgian, Syrian and Arabic sources, where they are 
given different names depending on the context and situation, such as 
“Armenian-Horoms,” “Georgians,” “Greeks”, etc. (Arutyuova-Finadanyan 
1980: 57-74). For example, various information about this group can be 
found in the following medieval Armenian sources: Ukhtanes (tenth 
century), Stepanos Taronaci (eleventh century), Mkhitar Ayrivanci 
(thirteenth century), Mkhitar Aparanci (fifteenth century), Hakob Karneci 
(seventeenth century). At the beginning of the twentieth century, the works 
of the Orientalist N. Marr on the identity, history, and cultural heritage of 
the Armenian Chalcedonians had an important influence on the 
formulation of the problem and its popularisation in academic circles 
(Marr 1905: 1-68; Marr 1911). The meeting of the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 A.D., and further confessional and political developments were of 
vital importance in the formation of new identities and identity markers, as 
well as in the differentiation of ethnic and religious identities in the 
territory stretching from the Balkans to the Caucasus. In the fifth to eighth 
centuries, these developments led to the formation of a new confessional 
image, laying the groundwork for the ethnic differentiation of Caucasian 
churches. This, in its turn, led to the formation of new markers of ethnic 
identity and confession, identification of confessional and ethnic identities, 
new institutional arrangements of churches, etc. 

The common church established in the fourth century in the Caucasus 
was divided between two tendencies: Monophysite and Dyophysite, which 
had cultural and political consequences. The Georgian church adhered to 
the Chalcedonian creed (in the sixth to eighth centuries), while the 
Armenian and Albanian churches followed anti-Chalcedonism, preserving 
a Monophysite doctrine. The region bordered on the Byzantine Empire, 
doctrinally Chalcedonian and Orthodox, which exercised its political, 
cultural and religious influence on the processes underway in the region. 
The ideological and institutional establishment of the Monophysite 
Armenian church was a long process, which had inner and outer 
components linked with foreign policy orientations, internal political, 
social, and intellectual developments, etc. The key external actors in the 
process were the Byzantine Empire and Georgia, as well as Iran and the 
Arab Caliphate. At the same time, in this mediaeval Armenian society, far 
from homogenous, an internal struggle broke out over Monophysitism and 
Dyophysitism in the fifth to eighth centuries. The problems of Armenian 
Monophysites and Dyophysites were not only conditioned by political 
orientation and approaches. The two directions had profound historical, 
cultural roots and traditions in the Armenian society (Marr 1995: 209- 
306). It would be incorrect to explain the struggle between Chalcedonism 
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and anti-Chalcedonism in medieval Armenia solely by the external 
intervention of the Byzantine Empire and Georgia. These countries were 
simply external actors, allies, but not provocateurs (Marr 1995: 213-214, 
237, note 2). 

In the first period the two directions did not seek to present “the 
national” and to have a “national” role. The Chalcedonian direction used 
to refer to its “national” essence as originating from the saints Gregory 
Lusavorich (the Enlightener) and Mesrop Mashtots, and sometimes acted 
from “nationalist” positions, for instance in condemning the Persian 
pressure against Armenian noblemen (Marr 1995: 224; Arutyuova- 
Finadanyan 1994: 65). As a result of further developments, the Monophysite 
Church became the embodiment and vanguard of the “national”, while the 
Dyophysite tendency was left out of the field: its successors became 
carriers of denationalisation processes (Marr 1995: 224-225). 
“Nationalisation” of the Monophysite Church and its ideological and 
institutional establishment were carried out under these internal and 
external conditions. The process brought with it new forms and markers of 
identity, as well as transitional manifestations. The identity markers of 
Chalcedonian Armenians were formed in the process of tense struggle and 
competition between Armenian, Georgian and Greek churches, their 
institutional establishment and “nationalisation” tendencies, as well as the 
formation of cultural and religious borders. With the assistance of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Dyophysite Armenian patriarchate was set up in 
central Armenia, Avan, in the sixth century, but ceased activity a few 
years later as a result of the Persian conquest. A group of Chalcedonian 
Armenians resettled in “Tayk or Romania”, that is, Byzantium 
(Arutyuova-Finadanyan 1980: 149-150). 

In the context of later developments, Armenia’s northern regions 
(Gugark, Kgharjk, Tayq) bordering on Georgia, and western regions 
bordering on Byzantine territory, became collective residence zones for 
Armenian Chalcedonians. It is known that by the ninth or tenth centuries 
Chalcedonian Armenians considered themselves to be Armenians, but 
later on, their religious and cultural identity underwent a transformation 
(Arutyuova-Finadanyan 1994: 74). Therefore, different names were given 
to Chalcedonian Armenians, depending on the environment, territory, 
branch of confession, and cultural and political influences. For example, 
“Horoms,” “Armenian-Horoms” was the name of one part of the group 
which neighboured Greeks or a Greek environment, and belonged to the 
Orthodox (Greek) confession. In the southern regions of Armenia and in 
Syria they were usually known under the name “T’sat” (half) — half- 
Armenian, half Greek (Arutyuova-Finadanyan 1980: 57-59). The other 
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part of this group was known under the name “Ivirs,” Georgians 
(Arutyuova-Finadanyan 1980: 51-74). 

The Orthodox confession (Georgian or Greek), the conduct of church 
rites in Armenian and the vernacular use of the Armenian language 
became important identity markers for Chalcedonian Armenians. This 
frontier situation had its influence on their perception in the Armenian and 
in the Orthodox environment. They were alienated from the Armenian 
environment due to their Orthodox beliefs, and from the Orthodox 
environment because of their use of the Armenian language, especially 
during church rituals. In the Middle Ages a dispute broke out in the 
Chalcedonian-Orthodox environment over the “orthodoxy” of Armenian 
Chalcedonians, who were accused of non-Orthodoxy. The problem lay in 
the language of church rites, which were carried out in Armenian, and a 
demand was made that they use Greek and Georgian. To explain their 
distinctive peculiarity, Armenian Chalcedonians stated that in ancient 
times they had been empowered by Orthodox saints to use Armenian (see 
“Takiton” of Nikon Chernogorts, XI, in Marr 1995: 240-246; Arutyuova- 
Fiadanyan, 1980: 75-78.). At the same time, they needed to explain their 
Armenian character in the Armenian environment (Marr 1995: 224). It 
should be mentioned here that an Armenian manuscript (eleventh or 
twelfth century) cited an Armenian Chalcedonian source, according to 
which the T'sats descended from the followers of St. Sahak, St. Mesrop 
Mashtots and St. Nerses the Great. The manuscript gives information 
about the quarrel between Armenian Monophysites and Dyophysites, 
during which Armenian Chalcedonians alluded to their ancestors and 
national traditions (Marr 1995: 224; Arutyuova-Finadanyan 1994: 65). 
Armenian Chalcedonians always had to look for ways to ensure their 
distinctive peculiarity. 

To explain their Armenian nature, they stated that they had sat at the 
feet of the saints Sahak, Mesrop Mashtots and Nerses the Great, and in the 
Orthodox environment they quoted the relevant religious tradition. That 
interim status shaped a specific frontier culture, open and susceptible to 
cultural phenomena and impulses in the Orthodox environment stretching 
from the Balkans to Caucasus and Georgia. They had their own 
manuscripts, theological literature, monastic and missionary traditions. 
They started an educational and cultural activity in the Orthodox 
monasteries and churches of the Balkans and Asia Minor (Arutyuova- 
Finadanyan 1994: 74-78). It is considered that the culture of the Armenian 
Chalcedonians belonged to a type of open-minded culture, one which 
absorbed and transformed different types, and over the centuries (most 
actively from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries) the Armenian 
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Chalcedonians played a leading role as intermediaries, who not only 
ensured constant contact between Byzantium, Armenia and Georgia, but 
also created a special cultural environment (Arutyuova-Finadanyan 2000: 
253). 

The Armenian aristocrats of Orthodox confession were an important 
stratum of Chalcedonian Armenians. A group among them (for example in 
Tayk and Gugark) reigned in their domains. At the same time, Armenian 
aristocrats serving the Byzantine Empire also adhered to the Greek 
confession, since political loyalty, under medieval tradition, also implied 
religious loyalty (Arutyuova-Fiadanyan, 1980: 149-150). However, this 
Armenian stratum did not identify with the Greek ethnos, rather, they 
considered themselves to follow the Empire’s Orthodox ideology 
(Arutyuova-Fiadanyan, 1980: 89). One of them was Grigorii Pakurian, 
founder of the Petritzos monastery and author of the monastery’s Typikon 
(charter). This Typikon was remarkable in that it was written in Armenian, 
Greek and Georgian. Grigorii Pakurian descended from a noble Armenian 
family of Georgian confession. He was a prominent general of the Empire 
and an administrative figure (Muradian 1968: 103-118; Arutyuova- 
Fiadanyan, 1978: 5-67). The monastery had an important cultural and 
religious role, and was only open to monks knowing “Georgian script’. 
Access to the church was denied to Greeks. Also, the monastery was an 
important centre for Orthodox Armenians of Georgian confession, as the 
use of Armenian language in the monastery implied the existence of 
Armenian-speaking laypeople (Muradian 1968: 103-118; Arutyuova- 
Fiadanyan, 1978: 5-67). 

Starting from the eleventh century, Armenian military administrative 
governors of Greek confession living in Byzantine eastern regions 
abandoned their posts and gradually moved to Constantinople and the 
Balkans, acquiring new lands and taking up administrative services 
(Arutyuova-Fiadanyan, 1980: 150). In the Middle Ages (eleventh century) 
Armenian Chalcedonian settlements could be found in the south of 
Bulgaria, Thrace (for example in the Philippopolis region), etc. It is 
interesting that in the Philippopolis region there were also Armenian 
Monophysites, Paulicians and Tondrakians (Arutyuova-Fiadanyan, 1988: 
100-101). In further developments, part of the Armenians of Greek 
confession living in the Armenian environment continued to keep their 
unique image and identity. Before the Genocide, Armenian-Horoms 
continued to live in a number of villages of the Akn and Kamakh region 
(Ottoman Empire). According to ethnographic descriptions they were 
Armenian-speakers, church rituals were performed in Armenian, and there 
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were different connections with other Armenians in the neighbourhood 
(Srvandztyanc 1982: 281, 353). 

There were also Armenian-Horoms in North-Western Asia Minor, 
especially in Bithynia, in the town of Nikomedia, and in the villages 
around. This part of Armenian-Horoms migrated from the Akn region 
during the seventeenth century and became established in this area 
(Barthikyan 2008: 239). It is interesting that in Turkish official documents 
(for example census) Armenian-Horoms are called “Ermeni Rum" (Farhat 
1910). Later, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the Caucasus, the 
Armenian-Orthodox (of Greek confession) village of Keryak, currently 
located in the Tsalka region of Georgia is mentioned. It is considered that 
the village was founded in 1830 (Grigoryan 2006: 116-122). After the 
Armenian Genocide (1915-22) and the Greek-Turkish exchange of 1923, 
some survivors found shelter in Greece, settling in a few places, in 
particular on the island of Euboea (Evia), where they established New 
Akn. Obviously, the confessional factor was of vital importance in their 
settlement in Greece (Barthikyan 2008: 239). According to one source, by 
the late 1980s there were still Armenian-speaking people on Euboea, 
though living isolated from the Armenian community of Greece. It is 
interesting that to the question “Who are you?" they answered, “We are 
Armenian-Horoms" (Barthikyan 2008: 239). Besides, the Armenian- 
Horoms settled down in Northern Greece, in the settlements of Diavata 
(near Thessaloniki) and Zakharatu (near Kilkis). 


Diavata: on the traces of Armenian-Horoms! 


The settlement of Diavata neighbours Thessaloniki. In the 1920s 
“Armenian Horoms" settled down there, in an area still known as a 
separate district. Pontic Greeks also settled in the same area. In the 1990s, 
Armenian migrants and Greeks from former Soviet territories also 
resettled in the area. This had its direct impact on the mutual perception of 
these groups. Migrants consider Diavata’s residents to be Armenians. 
According to the Armenian migrants, after they settled in Diavata in the 
1990s, they were warmly welcomed and supported by “local Armenians” 
(Armenian-Horoms), speaking Armenian and showing a keen interest 
towards Armenia. Armenian migrants consider them as Armenians or 
former Armenians who, for various reasons, had assimilated with the 
Greek environment and changed their surnames. Some accepted their 


' This section is based on material collected during fieldwork. Arsen Hakobyan, 
Field materials (Thessaloniki: 2008). 
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Armenian identity, while others did not. (Sara said, “I am Armenian.” 
Nikolaydis spoke Armenian fluently but said, “I am not Armenian.”) 
Regarding these inhabitants, our logged materials reveal that they had a 
vague image of themselves. Among them are older people who knew, 
understood and spoke Armenian. Armenian is also used sometimes as a 
“secret language.” Family memories reveal some aspects of the reasons for 
Armenian-Horom settlement in this area. As an informant said, they came 
from Evia Island, where their relatives had settled, after their priest 
Timoteos Georgiadas was appointed to Diavata; part of the group followed 
him and settled here in Diavata. Later, Greek authorities forbade the 
conduct of church rites in Armenian, which resulted in their assimilation. 
The religious books in Armenian brought by the priest Timoteos 
Georgiadas were handed over to the church. All informants state that their 
families spoke Armenian and Turkish, and did not know Greek. With 
regard to their descent, they say they came from Turkey — Erznka, 
Kharberd, Akn area (especially, from the village of Hoghuz’) etc., during 
the Armenian massacres (“The Armenians were thrown into the river 
Euphrates,” said our informants) and the Greek-Turkish population 
exchange. Most interesting is that they lived isolated from the Armenian 
environment in Greece, but spoke Armenian for a long time. This 
Armenian group of Diavata had no relations with Thessaloniki’s Armenian 
community, with the exception of a few accidental instances, during which 
they communicated in Armenian. “Armenian Horoms came to my father’s 
factory to work and spoke in Armenian dialects (in the 1930-40s),” says an 
informant from Thessaloniki. At the same time, Diavata’s inhabitants 
(Armenian-Horoms) knew about the existence of Greek confession 
Armenian settlements (New Akn, Zakharatu) in other Greek places, to 
which they were related. They report that they were speaking Armenian in 
the 1970-80s, and the old generation still speaks Armenian today. In fact, 
the Armenian identity markers of the group in Diavata are on the verge of 
disappearance or are in a latent phase (language transformations, 
identification of religious and ethnic identities, etc). The group has 
nevertheless somehow preserved its identity and local memory. 


? Hoghuz was an Armenian-Horom village in Turkey. 
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Conclusions 


The formation of Orthodox (Chalcedonian) Armenians as a separate 
group is connected with cultural, political and confessional processes 
taking place in territories between the Balkans and the Caucasus. 

The area of the group’s identity and historical habitat is frontier. That 
specific state was maintained until 1915-23. 

The Armenian Genocide of 1915-22, Greek massacres, the Greek- 
Turkish exchange of 1923, and other events influenced the fate of the 
group which settled in Greece. 

The new situation influenced the group’s identity and its markers. The 
processes of new identity construction were carried out in an Orthodox 
Greek environment in a different state, within different ethnic and cultural 
conditions. The former markers of frontier identity — language, church 
rituals — were Hellenised. At the same time, the group preserved 
“collective settlements” and internal ties, and the possibility of group 
survival. 

Many issues concerning the identity, history and modern fate of 
Armenian Chalchedonians still require further study. Such a research 
promises to uncover some common factors in the territory from the 
Balkans to the Caucasus. 


Figure 1: Old house of an Armenian—Horom family in Diavata (photo Arsen 
Hakobyan) 
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Figure 2: Old house of an Armenian—Horom family in Diavata (photo Arsen 
Hakobyan) 


Figure 3: The Greek church in Diavata (photo Arsen Hakobyan) 
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Figure 4: Grave ofthe Armenian-Horom priest Timotheos Georgiadas in Diavata: 
(cemetery of the Greek Church) (inscription: was born in Asia Minor and from 
1925 to 1945 was the head of Diavata chruch) (photo Arsen Hakobyan) 


Figure 5: Grave of the Armenian-Horom priest Nikolaos Papadopoulos (photo 
Arsen Hakobyan) 
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Figure 6: Sophia Georgiadas, an Armenian—Horom woman: Diavata (photo Arsen 
Hakobyan) 


Figure 7: An Armenian—Horom woman: Diavata. (photo Arsen Hakobyan) 
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TWICE A MINORITY: 
KOSOVO CIRCASSIANS 
IN THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 


MARIETA KUMPILOVA 


This paper looks at the role religion played in the identity construction 
of the Circassians who migrated from Kosovo to the Russian Federation in 
1998/99, during the Kosovo conflict. Circassians or, as they call 
themselves, Adyghe, are the indigenous people of the North-Western 
Caucasus. In the 19" century, as a result of the Russian conquest of the 
Caucasus (1763-1864), most of the Circassians had to migrate to the 
Ottoman Empire, where they resettled in the various parts of Anatolia and 
the Balkans. Since then, Circassians are in Diaspora in almost 50 
countries. The largest numbers of Circassians — about 5 million — live in 
Turkey, the Middle East, Europe and the USA. In their historical 
homeland in the North Caucasus of the Russian Federation, there are about 
500,000 Circassians who live primarily in the three North-Caucasian 
republics (previously autonomous regions of the Soviet Union): 
Kabardino-Balkaria, Karachay-Cherkess and Adygea. Since the 1990s, 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union and the opening of borders, about 
two hundred thousand Circassians from Turkey, Syria, Jordan, etc. have 
returned to their historical homeland in the North Caucasus of the Russian 
Federation. 64 Kosovo Circassian families (about 140 people) migrated to 
the Republic of Adygea in 1998/99. 

In the framework of a larger research dealing with identity construction 
of the Kosovo Circassians before and after their migration to the Russian 
Federation, in this paper I would like to pay attention to one component of 
identity construction — religion. I ask to what extent could religious 
identity be related with ethnic identity, and whether one can replace the 
other. 

The materials for this article are based on in-depth interviews with the 
members of the Kosovo Circassian community collected during my field 
research in the Republic of Adygea of the Russian Federation in 
May/April 2009. 
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Identity and religion 


In the last decades, in most of the studies dealing with the identity 
preservation of minority migrant groups the concepts of ethnicity and 
Diaspora have been largely dominating. As Martin Baumann notes, as a 
consequence, other, no less important factors and features have been 
neglected (Baumann 1999: 2). This also applies to religion and to religious 
identity, which “seem to have fallen into the background” (Kokot, 
Tókólyan, Alfonso 2004:6), or even to have been “marginalized” 
(Baumann 1999: 1) by the ethnicity/diaspora discussion. 

In spite of the secularization theory approach, many recent works have 
shown an increasing influence of religion on migrant identity. It has been 
noted that migration to the new host country adds more value and 
significance to the migrant group's traditional religion and culture, 
"moving ethnicity and religion from the latent to the manifest" (Abramson 
1979:6). In cases of migration to a country of “non-believers”, religion 
could take on an important role in identity maintenance and in 
“constructing boundaries of various kinds and ranges" (Baumann 1999: 3). 
Religion, among other features, is used as a marker of distinctiveness and 
otherness even within one ethnic group, as will be shown later. However, 
if it is “worth studying religion and identity together" (Coleman, Collins 
2004: 15), one should take care not to “conflate religion with identity, or 
assume that the latter acts as a totalising explanation for the former" 
(Coleman, Collins 2004: 3). The same refers to the interplay of ethnicity 
and religion. As Abramson observes, both ethnicity and religion are 
ascribed categories of belonging, but not exclusively so (Abramson 1979: 
6). Both concepts are important for the study of migrants, because they 
“provide unique Weltanschauungen or world-perceptions for their 
members, but they have a more universalistic content as well” (Abramson 
1979: 6). In other words, “not all religious differences are at the same time 
ethnic ones [...], nor are all ethnic boundaries underpinned by religious 
ones” (Duijzings 2000: 21). This is especially important with respect to the 
Balkans, and to Kosovo in particular, where religious and ethnic identities 
often overlap (Duijzings 2000: 21). 

The other fact one should pay attention to is that “religions are likely to 
vary greatly in the kind of identity they might encompass” (Coleman, 
Collins 2004: 4). Not only “internal” factors influence the religion, but the 
environment as well. Kim Knott (Knott 1996: 756-775) underlines other 
factors influencing religion besides migration, such as the size and 
character of the migrant group, its expectations and intentions, and the 
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political, social, legal and cultural milieu where this group must establish 
itself. 


Who are the Kosovo Circassians? 


Circassians are the “forgotten” ethnic minority of Kosovo. In most 
books on Kosovo history or on Kosovo minorities, due to their small 
numbers, Circassians either are not mentioned at all, or information on 
them can easily fit into one paragraph. Noel Malcolm calls Circassians 
“the strangest minority to ever have entered Kosovo” (Malcolm 2002: 
214). Circassians were displaced to Kosovo in the second half of the 19" 
century by the Ottomans, who pursued their own objectives. Circassian 
migrants were used as border police to control Christian inhabitants, and to 
prevent any Slavic movements for independence. At the same time, with 
the Circassian resettlement in the Balkans, the Ottoman Empire hoped to 
increase the Muslim population of the region in case European countries 
would demand autonomous rights for the Christian population of the 
Empire. 

The total number of Circassian migrants who arrived in the Balkans is 
estimated between 250,000 (Pinson 1972: 75) to 400,000 (Karpat 1985: 
67). For Kosovo the numbers mentioned are 40,000 (Uka 1979; Urosevic 
1987), 12,000 (N. Zupanic 1933: 224), or 6,400 (Bullemer 1932: 236). 
The main resettlement areas are Gnjilane, Urosevac, Prizren, Gracanica, 
Pristina, Vucitrn, Kosovska Mitrovica (Popovic 1991: 68). But after the 
exodus of the Circassians to Turkey by 1937, there should be no more than 
400-500 people left in Kosovo, in Gnjilane and in a few villages between 
Pristina and Vuéitrn, such as Donje Stanovce, Velika Reka and MiloSevo 
(Popovic 1991: 74). 

The last exodus of the Circassians from Kosovo happened in 1998/99, 
when 139 Kosovo Circassians migrated to the Russian Federation. In 
Kosovo Circassians can still be found in the village of MiloSevo, country 
district of Obilić, and in Pristina, altogether about 85-100 people (Sikimic 
2005: 180). 


Circassians and religion 


Most of the Circassians in Diaspora, as well as the ones within the 
Russian Federation are Sunni Muslims, following the Hanafi school. At 
the same time, Circassians were never considered to be a religious people. 
During their history they were pagans, Christians and finally Muslims. 
Islam started to spread among Circassians around the 16th-17" centuries 
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with the help of the Crimean Tatars and the Ottoman Empire. The 
resistance to the Russian colonial policy in the 19" century increased the 
influence of Islam in the region. But in comparison with the situation in 
North-East Caucasus, Chechnya and Dagestan, in most parts of the 
Circassian territory Islam and Islamic religious law (Shariya) were not 
able to replace the tribal common law (Adat). (Halbach 2001). 

Even in the second half of the 19" century Islam was accepted pre- 
eminently among nobles, and quite superficially (Berzedzh 1996: 98). 
Circassian migration to the Ottoman Empire in the 19" century is often 
described as Muhajirism. The Arabic word “Muhajir” means refugee or 
migrant. “Muhajirizm” is a term usually applied to the forced migration of 
the Muslim indigenous peoples of the Caucasus, including Circassians, 
Abhaz, Chechens and Tatars to the Ottoman Empire in the second half of 
the 19" century. The term underlines the role of Islamic religion in the 
Circassian exodus to the Ottoman Empire. But it is questionable if the 
religion played such an important role in this exodus. 

“Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Nationality" (“Pravoslavie, Samoderzhavie, 
Narodnost”’) was the main ideological doctrine of the Russian Empire in 
the 19" century. 


Russia claimed to possess a superior Orthodox Christian culture, and 
regarded Islam as the inferior cultural system of a people she (Russia) had 
defeated and over which it was ruling with an iron hand (Karpat 1985: 66). 


Kemal Karpat writes that “strong ideological and cultural considerations 
deriving from Russia's messianic self-image spurred the conquest and 
expulsion of the Circassians from their lands" (Karpat 1985: 67). The main 
idea inspiring this approach is that Circassians were forced to leave the 
North Caucasus after they refused to accept Christianity. But this approach 
oversimplifies the reasons for the Circassian migration to the Ottoman 
Empire, and of their fight against the Russian Empire. 

It is worth mentioning that at the end of the 18" century Sufi schools of 
Tariqa appeared in the North-East Caucasus, mainly in Dagestan and 
Chechnya. The members of these schools are called Murids. The 
Caucasian Sufism or Muridism was in the beginning just a religious 
movement. But with the progress of the Russian invasion into the 
Caucasus, this religious movement gathers political meaning. During the 
government of Imam Shamil it becomes the main doctrine (Gazavat) of 
the anti-colonial war against the Orthodox Russian Empire. According to 
many researchers on this topic, Caucasian Muridism was first and 
foremost a political and patriotic movement, the main aim of which was 
the unity and independence of the North-Caucasian peoples. Religion 
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played only a secondary role. However, Muridism didn’t become popular 
among the North-West Caucasian peoples, be they Circassians, Abkhaz 
and Ubykhs. Therefore, the religious identity of the Circassians could not 
be considered as a major driving factor for the migration to the Ottoman 
Empire. As Berzedzh notes, the peoples of Chechnya and Dagestan, where 
Islam was most strongly entrenched, didn’t migrate so massively to the 
Ottoman Empire. At the same time, Ubykhs and Abkhaz, who were half- 
Christians, became, together with the Circassians, the main victims of the 
exodus of 1864 (Berzedzh 1996: 104). 


Circassians and the religious policy of the Ottoman Empire 


When the Circassians first arrived in the Balkans “they were half- 
pagan, half-Muslim, and slightly Christian too” (Popovic 1991: 73). The 
Ottomans were determined to convert them to Islam: their old names were 
replaced by Turkish ones, mosques and schools were built for them, they 
were taught Turkish and the basics of Muslim religion. Most of my 
Kosovo Circassian informants in Adygea mentioned that they were ‘truer’ 
Muslims than the Albanians, when they first came to the Balkans. The 
reasons for the Circassian islamization in the Ottoman Empire could be 
found in the pan-Islamist ideology of the Sultan Abdulhamid II (1876 — 
1909). We could propose that religiosity might have been a rational 
survival strategy for the Circassians and other Muslim minorities who had 
just entered the Ottoman Empire. The main idea of the Ottoman 
Islamization was to create a unity among various Muslim ethnic groups, 
including the Turks, and to make them a part of “a new form of political 
and social organization — the national state” (Karpat 1985: 57). 


Under this new form of political organization, the various groups were able 
to maintain their inherited socio-cultural characteristics, but were provided 
with a new national identity and were assured of future survival (Karpat 
1985: 57). 


Most Circassians who migrated to the Ottoman Empire found 
themselves in a place where religion, particularly Islam, was playing a 
very important role. It should be mentioned that till the end of the 19" 
century the Ottoman Empire didn’t even distinguish its Muslim population 
according to language or ethnicity. Hugh Poulton underlines the role of the 
millet system for the religious identity of the Balkan population: 


The long period of Ottoman rule and the millet system — whereby religion 
defined communal identity rather than ethnicity or language — nurtured a 
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strong sense of belonging which was determined exclusively by religion 
(Poulton, Taji-Farouki 1997: 3). 


With the dissolution of the Ottoman power in the Balkans in the late 
19" century and at the beginning of the 20" century, the situation did not 
change: religion kept playing a major role in the differentiation of the 
Balkan peoples. At the same time, the growing Serbian nationalism, based 
on the Orthodox Christian culture, considered the Balkan Muslim 
minorities “as undesirable relics from the Ottoman past” (Poulton 1997: 
13). This led to the exodus of a large number among the Balkan Muslim 
population first to the Ottoman Empire, and then to its successor state, 
Turkey. Following the policy of aggressive nationalism in the new Balkan 
states, the largest part of the Circassian community in Kosovo migrated in 
several waves to the Ottoman Empire/Turkey.' According to some Kosovo 
Circassians I interviewed in Adygea, such migrations were provoked by 
the fear of losing their religious identity. 


Circassians and the religious policy of Yugoslavia 


There were several big waves of Circassian exodus from the Balkans 
and Kosovo. All these resettlements are connected with the abolition of the 
Ottoman power over the Balkans (1877/78), with the growing nationalism 
of the Orthodox Serbs (1912/13-30s), and finally with the anti-religious 
policy of Yugoslavia (1945-60s). After World War II the communist 
regime of Yugoslavia launched a massive anti-religious campaign: 
freedom of religion was abolished, the rights of religious institutions were 
restricted, and religious leaders were “encouraged” to be loyal to the 
regime. As I was told during my interviews, many Kosovo Circassians 
were afraid to lose their religious identity at that time. In other words, they 
were afraid not to be able to follow traditional Islam. 


' The first mass exodus happened after the Russian-Turkish war in 1877/78, which 
the Ottomans lost. According to the Treaty of San-Stefano and the treaty of Berlin, 
the Ottomans were obliged to deport the Circassians, who took an active role in the 
war, from the Balkan territory. About 300,000 Circassians were moved into 
internal parts of Anatolia and the Middle East. Only a small group of Circassians 
was left in Kosovo. The Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 provoked the next big 
exodus from the region towards the European part of Turkey and Asia Minor. The 
following departures of the Circassians from Kosovo took place after the First 
World War and the formation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
in 1918; the next ones before and after World War Two, and in the 1960s. 
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In this situation they found no better solution than to emigrate to 
Turkey, the old “protector” of Circassians and other Muslims. This 
migration was supported by the agreement between Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
According to this agreement, ethnic Turks had the right to migrate to their 
kin-state, Turkey. By this agreement the Yugoslav government tried to 
encourage the Muslim population, especially the Kosovo Albanians, to 
emigrate. As a result, the Turkish population of Yugoslavia increased 
dramatically in a short time: many Kosovo Circassians, along with other 
different Muslim ethnic minority groups, changed their ethnic belonging to 
Turkish, in order to have the option to emigrate. Their last and first names 
were also replaced by Turkish ones. Most of the Kosovo Circassians who 
emigrated to Turkey live even now in the region of Istanbul, as Turkish 
citizens. 

Although the religious policy of Yugoslavia became more liberal in the 
1960s, religion was still under control. This slight liberalization is often 
connected to the active role Tito’s Yugoslavia was playing in the 
movement of the ‘non-aligned’ states, in which Muslim states 
predominated. In this situation, for political reasons, a more liberal policy 
towards religion was required, especially in order to win the support of the 
Yugoslav Muslim communities. At the same time, this religious liberalism 
accelerated a religious revival, with religion playing an essential role in the 
local nationalist aspirations (Popovic 1994: 329), such as those of the 
Kosovo Albanians. 


Circassians and Kosovo Albanians: how religion connects 


Most of the Kosovo Circassians who migrated to the Russian 
Federation in 1998/1999 come from the village of Donje Stanovce, at that 
time the largest Circassian village in Kosovo. At the beginning of the 20" 
century the village was mostly inhabited by Circassians. But after several 
waves of Circassian emigration, the Albanians bought their houses and 
moved in. Soon the Albanian population in the village outnumbered the 
Circassian population. According to one of the Kosovo Circassians, it was 
an "Albanian colonization". Apart from Albanians and Circassians, there 
were only a few families of Serbs and Gypsies in the village. My Kosovo 
Circassian informants were underlining how clean and well-organized the 
village was before the Albanians started to move in. Kosovo Circassians 
also said that they were ‘truer’ Muslims than the Albanians. 


“When we first arrived in Kosovo, Albanians were still ‘living in the 
forests’. It was the Circassians who taught them the basics of Islam”, told 
me one of the Kosovo Circassian migrants. Sabit Uka confirms that “the 
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first Circassian families that settled in Kosovo in1864 were more educated 
then Albanian, Serbian and other ethnic groups that lived there at that 
time” (Uka 1979). “Almost in all villages where they lived, Circassians 
built mosques and schools (mejtepe, religious schools) next to them [...], 
which are still being used by the Albanians for performing religious rites” 
(Uka 1979). 


Kosovo Circassians are proud that the first mosque in Donje Stanovce 
was built by the Circassians. Also, the first Imams and Hodjas were all 
Circassians. But the situation changed when the Albanians started to 
outnumber the Circassians within the village. 

During interviews, when I asked about their relationship with 
Albanians, I realized that Kosovo Circassians do not see the Albanians as 
a coherent group; rather, they distinguish different subgroups, according to 
their religion, their dialect (Gheg or Tosk) and their belonging to different 
clans. “There are Catholics and Orthodox among Albanians, but the ones 
who lived next to us were all Muslims. Religion connected both 
Circassians and Kosovo Albanians”, I was told by one of the Kosovo 
Circassians. According to the survey I made in Adygea, most Kosovo 
Circasssians considered Albanians as the ethnic group closest to them in 
Kosovo, in terms of relationships, religion and customs. Due to the fact 
that the Circassian community in Kosovo was a small one, there were 
quite a few interethnic families among them. In most of these cases 
Circassians married Albanians, seldom Bosnian Muslims and almost never 
Serbs. There is only one case when a Circassian man married a half- 
Serbian half-Hungarian woman, who afterwards converted to Islam. “With 
time it became almost impossible to find a Circassian wife or husband. 
That’s why we started marrying Albanians, because they are also 
Muslims’’, a Kosovo Circassian said. 

Niko Zupancic, the Serbian ethnologist who did field researchers 
among Circassians in Kosovo in the period between 1924-1930, notes that 
Circassian women were more respected and had more freedom than 
Turkish or Albanian women (N. Zupanic 1933: 229). In contrast to the 
Albanians and other Muslim groups, Circassian young men and girls were 
allowed to meet before marriage, but in the presence of a younger brother 
or sister of the girl (in accordance with an old Circassian tradition). 
Zupanic underlines that divorce among Circassians was less frequent than 
among Albanians because Circassians could choose their future spouses 
freely (N. Zupanic 1933: 229). Also, when Circassians first arrived in the 
Balkans, Circassian women did not wear veils, but under the influence of 
more numerous Muslim groups, such as Albanians and Turks, they started 
to wear them (N. Zupanic 1933: 229). 
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Before and just after repatriation, almost all Russian and international 
news agencies that covered the repatriation of the Kosovo Circassians 
were underlining that Kosovo Circassians were loyal to the Serbs and had 
a bad relationship with the Albanians, who actually pushed them out of 
Kosovo. In reality the situation was much more complex. During the 
interview one of the Adygea Republic representatives, who was involved 
in the repatriation process, confessed that tensions between Circassians 
and Albanians were in most cases exaggerated. “It was important to 
underscore this tension, because Russia had a pro-Serbian position”. 
Although Circassians had a really good relationship with Serbs, their more 
intensive contact had been with Albanians, first of all because of their 
common religion. 


“Although Albanians are Muslims like us, the Serbs were more open and 
direct, Albanians were more cunning...”, said one repatriate. “In job or 
business relations the Serbs were much better and trustworthy than the 
Albanians. But in setting up a family or a close relationship, religion was 
always an obstacle”, confirmed another Kosovo Circassian. 


The situation started changing with the escalation of the ethnic 
conflicts in Kosovo. Soon the Circassians were forced to take sides, which 
they didn't want to do. As one of the Kosovo Circassians confessed, “we 
didn’t want to die, either for the Albanians, or for the Serbs. They both just 
wanted to use us”. Circassians tried to stay neutral, but this didn’t work 
out. Kosovo Circassians remember that Albanians used to ask them to take 
their side, because they shared a common religion — Islam. The main 
argument of the Albanians was: “If you are Muslim, we should put in your 
passports that you are Albanian, because it's the same". As the repatriates 
say, national interests were for Albanians much more important than 
religious ones. One of the official representatives involved in the 
emigration of the Kosovo Circassians to Russia told me: 


Albanians underestimated Circassians as a separate ethnic group. They 
made a mistake by not taking into consideration their desire to stay 
Circassian. They thought that if they were Muslims, they could as well be 
Albanians. As a consequence, Circassians had to look for legal protection. 
At that time, power and law were with the Serbs. Circassians had to cling 
to the Serbs in order to survive as an ethnic group. 


In time, the conflict in Kosovo escalated. 


From the spring of 1996 on, the danger of warfare between Albanian 
insurgents and Serbian security forces has been increasing; in late 1997 it 
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became imminent; and by March 1998 it materialized, if not for all of 
Kosovo, at least at a regional level (Troebst 1998: 30). 


Circassians decided to emigrate from Kosovo. Kosovo Circassians 
moved to the Russian Federation in three main groups. The first group of 
Circassian migrants arrived in Adygea on August 1“, 1998, the second on 
May 5", 1999 and third on May 22d, 1999. The first group emigrated 
when the situation in Kosovo was already tense, but still under control. 
The second and third groups emigrated after NATO bombing started and 
conflict turned into a civil war. One Adygea official engaged in the 
migration process told me: “The first group is what I call repatriation. The 
second and third groups are exiles, escapees from war”. It is difficult to 
say now whether the Circassians from the second and third groups would 
have ever emigrated voluntarily to the Russian Federation. It is interesting 
that most of them now insist that they would have done so anyway, that 
the Kosovo conflict only accelerated their decision. 


Kosovo Circassians and Adygea Circassians: 
how religion disconnects 


Although both Kosovo Circassians and Circassians of Adygea had 
lived under totalitarian communist regimes, the level of Muslim religiosity 
among them is very different. Why? As we mentioned before, the official 
religious policy of ex-Yugoslavia was to some extent more liberal. 
Religious life of the Circassians in the Soviet Union, and particularly in 
Adygea, took a different turn. Along with official anti-Islamic propaganda, 
there were several other peculiarities of the Circassian religiosity of the 
North-Caucasian Circassians. Pre-Islamic beliefs and values were 
dominating the life of the Circassians in the North Caucasus. The national 
traditions and local beliefs played a role of “para-religion” (Filatov, Lukin 
2006: 99). Caucasian etiquette, known among Circassians as “Adyghe 
Khabza", was — alongside Islam — the most influent one. This customary 
law, whose norms were for the most part of pre-Islamic origin, was 
considered to be more important than Islamic law, Sharia. The major 
elements of Adyghe Khabza are “veneration for the elders, respect towards 
a guest, military valour, humanity, deference, sensitivity, bravery, honour, 
decency, loyalty and tolerance" (Yemelianova 2005: 53). Till today, most 
Circassians in the North Caucasus put Adyghe Khabze on the first place, 
over Islamic law. “The only occasion when Muslim tradition and ritual 
remain strong today is that of funerals - though tinged with pre-Muslim 
customs" (Filatov, Lukin 2006: 99). 
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Circassians in Kosovo also preserved the notion of Adyghe Khabza and 
its main elements, such as respect for the elders, hospitality and the cult of 
family. In most of the Serbian sources from the 1930s it is mentioned that 
“Cherkess were extremely attached to their families and community, and 
were united by strong feelings of solidarity. They felt great respect for 
their elders and for old people in general” (Popovic 1991: 71). Batiray 
Ozbekalso notices during his field research among Kosovo Circassians in 
1982 that Circassian identity, language, culture and traditions were very 
well preserved among Kosovo Circassians (“without exclusions”, says 
Ozbek 1986: 14). Moreover, “the Cherkess showed great hospitality, 
freely welcoming guests and providing them with food and entertainment” 
(Popovic 1991: 72). The interesting fact is that the old Circassian rules of 
Adyghe Khabze were still followed by the Kosovo Circassians. For 
example, in front of a guests the younger ones had to remain standing 
during meals and serve the food; women were not supposed to cross the 
street in front of men etc. (Popovic 1991: 71-72). At the same time, in my 
interviews most of Kosovo Circassians pointed out that Islamic law comes 
always first. 

Taking into consideration the different historical and social 
circumstances in which the religious identity of the Kosovo Circassians 
and of the Circassians in Russia developed, we can propose the following 
conclusions. First of all, religion plays a significantly more important role 
among Kosovo Circassian than among Adygheya Circassians. Secondly, 
in the case of Russian Circassians ethnic identity obviously dominates the 
religious one, while for the Kosovo Circassians they have an equal 
importance, with a slight preference accorded to Muslim identity. 

There are some additional reasons, in my opinion, why the Circassians 
in Kosovo could preserve their religion better. First of all, Kosovo was a 
special case in ex-Yugoslavia, where the Muslim population was a 
majority. Secondly, most of the Kosovo Circassians were living in rural 
areas, where the communist control was not so strong and it was much 
easier to practice one’s religion. In Adygea, by contrast, the Circassian 
population was always a minority, surrounded by the Russian Orthodox 
majority. One might add that geographically Adygea is located within the 
Krasnodar Krai [Region] of the Russian Federation, and does not have 
direct borders to any other North-Caucasian Republic. 

As mentioned before, the different historical circumstances of the life 
of the Circassians in Kosovo and in Adygea resulted in differing attitudes 
towards religion, Islam. Most of Adygea Circassians consider themselves 
to be Muslim. But according to my observation, Kosovo Circassians don’t 
consider Adygea Circassians to be proper Muslims. The reason is that 
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Adygea Circassians frequently consume alcohol; some eat pork products, 
or dress “provocatively”. Kosovo Circassians believe that all these things 
are not appropriate for “good Muslims”. There is a strict prohibition of 
alcohol among Kosovo Circassians, while Adygea Circassians consider 
alcohol to be part of their culture and traditions. The moral code of the 
Circassians, Adyghe Khabze, does not restrict the usage of traditional 
alcoholic drinks. Alcohol is present at any celebration, at weddings or 
birthdays. It is a normal practice among Adygea Circassians. Moreover, 
according to a pervasive Caucasian tradition, each drink should be 
accompanied by a toast (speech), including different wishes or didactic 
parables. The interesting thing about Adygea Circassians is that they end 
each toast with a religious invocation, “Amen”, which signals the 
allowance to drink. In this way the usage of alcohol is sanctified and has 
the role of religious marker for the Adygea Circassians. This practice is 
not accepted among Kosovo Circassians. According to my observation, 
the interaction and relationship between Kosovo Circassians and Adygea 
Circassians of the older generation is limited, first of all because they have 
different attitudes towards alcohol. At the same time, Kosovo Circassians 
have a closer and more trustful relationship with Circassian migrants from 
Turkey, Jordan and Syria. As one of the Kosovo Circassians told me, in 
this case they have similar attitudes towards religion, modes of behaviour 
and alcohol. 

Interestingly, there have been a few cases when male representatives of 
the Kosovo Circassians married Adygea Circassian girls. But so far none 
of the Kosovo Circassian women ever married an Adygea Circassian. And 
as I was told, such a marriage is unlikely because of the unacceptable 
behaviour of the Adygea Circassian males (alcohol, parties, tendency to 
have lovers). I also asked Adygea Circassians about their opinion about 
Kosovo Circassians. The most common answer was that they (Kosovo 
Circassians) are “different, and too religious”. 

The other aspect that makes a relationship between the two groups 
more complicated is the attitude towards the Circassian (Adyghe) 
language (Adygabze). Kosovo Circassians, who preserved their mother 
tongue and used it as the main ethnic marker in Kosovo, were quite upset 
to realize that Adygea Circassians seldom use their own language, 
preferring Russian. The roots of this phenomenon could also be found in 
the anti-religious propaganda of the Soviet Union, which was carried out 
along with mass Russification of the Caucasian populations. The national 
languages of the North Caucasus peoples were “downgraded to use only in 
the private sphere, while Russian became dominant in official and 
educational spheres” (Yemelianova 2005: 55). Russian was used as the 
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lingua franca, while Circassian (Adyghe) language was spoken mostly at 
home or in the villages. The opposite situation is to be found among 
Kosovo Circassians. Most of them are trilingual. They speak Circassian 
(Adygabze), Albanian and Serbian languages. The older generation could 
still speak Turkish. Among each other they spoke only the Circassian 
(Adygabze) language, and continue to do so. The language was one of 
their ethnic markers in Kosovo. For example, no other language but 
Circassian was allowed in the family and between community groups. 
New members of the family of different ethnic origins were fully accepted 
only after they mastered the Circassian language and the basics of the 
Circassian code of behavior, Adyghe Khabze: two main elements which 
helped them in maintaining their ethnic distinction in Kosovo. 

The interesting fact is that Kosovo Circassians built their own mosque 
in their village, where all ceremonies are carried out in Circassian. The 
ceremonies in the main mosque of Maykop, the capital of Adygea, are 
always translated into Russian; for this reason, as a Kosovo Circassians 
told me, they feel more comfortable in their own mosque. 


Conclusion 


Each Diaspora group, being in exile, has its own perception of the 
country of origin, the so called “imagined homeland”. The distinguishing 
feature of the Kosovo Circassians and the Circassian Diaspora in general 
is that they were separated from their historical homeland for almost 130 
years. The contact and information exchange between Circassians in 
Diaspora and those in Russia was limited. The very few who could cross 
the border were telling to their co-fellows in Diaspora about the mass 
Russification and the atheism propaganda in the North Caucasus. For the 
Kosovo Circassians the “imagined homeland” became real in 1998/99. But 
was this homeland as they had imagined it? Do they really feel at home 
now? After so many years in exile, what is home for them? The Caucasus, 
where their ancestors were born, or Kosovo, the factual homeland of all 
Kosovo Circassians? Could they accept Adygea Circassians even if they 
are not “proper” Muslims? 

When we talk about the identity of ethnic groups, we usually construct 
ethnic boundaries between these groups and other neighbouring ethnic 
groups. In his essential work Ethnic Groups and Boundaries Frederik 
Barth argues that ethnic identity is a product of the social organization of 
the group, and not of culture. Barth is thus changing the focus from 
cultural “difference” as the basis of ethnic identity to “the social 
organization of cultural difference” (Barth 1998). 
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Kosovo Circassians, for example, preserved very well their own 
language, but replaced some elements of their culture, such as dances, 
music, songs. These elements were adopted from the Albanians, with 
whom they also shared a common religion — Islam. When I was asking 
Kosovo Circassians what was the most important thing which helped them 
survive as a separate ethnic group in Kosovo, they all underlined the role 
of the family and of the community in this process. With migration to 
Adygea, the preservation of the ethnic identity lost its primary position and 
was replaced by religious identity, which built some kind of boundary 
within the same ethnic group. 
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PART III: 


PAST AND CURRENT CHALLENGES: 
ETHNIC IDENTITIES 
AND NATIONAL BUILDING 


ETHNO-CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
IN THE BALKANS AND THE CAUCASUS 
AS AN OBJECTIVE FOR COMPARATIVE 
RESEARCH 


THEDE KAHL 


The Balkans and the Caucasus are usually not subjects for comparative 
research within the disciplines of East European Studies. For each region, 
disciplines have been introduced which are concerned predominately with 
the Balkans (e.g. Balkanology) or with the Caucasus (e.g. Caucasology). 
Research studies taking both regions into consideration are undertaken 
usually within the recently established field of Black Sea Studies, which 
tries to approach all the coastal countries around the Pontic area (Turkey, 
Georgia, the Russian Federation, Ukraine, Romania, Bulgaria) from a 
diplomatic, economic or political perspective, concerning the implementation 
of common identity and initiatives around the Black Sea. The most 
obvious link between the Balkans and the Caucasus from a geographical 
point of view is their common access to the Black Sea coasts. But, in spite 
of this proximity to the sea, neither the Balkans nor Caucasus were or are 
open towards the sea; in both regions we find inward-oriented 
mountainous areas with continental characteristics, and urban centres in 
the hinterlands. This distance is reflected in the fact that the most 
important naval powers in the entire Black Sea region were not the peoples 
from the area, but those originating from the Mediterranean such as the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Venetians and the Genoese. So, it seems obvious 
that we find parallel processes on opposite sides of the Black Sea, and 
comparative research focusing on the Western and Eastern shores of the 
Black Sea promises to be fruitful. 

A growing interest in the Black Sea region, in research as well as in 
diplomacy, has been observed for at least a decade; however, studies 
explicitly comparing the Balkans and the Caucasus have hardly been 
carried out. The phenomenon of continental orientation in both regions, 
which seems to establish a connection between the Balkans and the 
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Caucasus, invites comparison. What are the common aspects of both 
regions and what specifics make them comparable? What questions in 
comparative regional studies promise satisfactory results when dealing 
with such large and diverse areas? What could Balkanologists and 
Caucasologists learn from one another and to what extent could they 
cooperate? The following lines represent an attempt to look briefly into 
these questions from the point of view of cultural studies. 


What are the common features of the Balkans 
and the Caucasus? 


The wider Black Sea area, encompassing the Balkans, the North Pontic 
coasts, Anatolia and the Caucasus, belongs to the most multifaceted major 
geographic, ethnical and religious regions of Eurasia. This major region 
had been for centuries an area where many civilisations came together and, 
at the same time, it has been to this day an area of political and military 
conflicts. From the historical and cultural point of view, the area is 
characterised by its affiliation to great empires (Rome, the Byzantine 
Empire, Persia, the Golden Horde, the Ottoman, Habsburg and Russian 
Empire and the Soviet Union) that time and again were dismantled in 
phases of severe political fragmentation. During many epochs, this area 
significantly contributed to wide-reaching Eurasian economic networks, as 
was the case in the Middle Ages under Genoese-Venetian dominance, or 
after the opening of the Black Sea for international navigation in 1774. As 
a consequence, this led to strong economic growth in the Pontic area. Now 
and again, this area has represented an important hub for international 
trade where certain diaspora groups such as the Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Levantines played an important role for the entire region. 

Dealing with this area requires a comparative perspective toward both 
individual sub-regions and neighbouring areas. The increased complexity 
of the region calls for cooperation between different subjects such as 
geography, the humanities, political sciences, linguistics, comparative 
literature studies and social and cultural anthropology, as well as for an 
appropriate multidisciplinary approach. 

Comparison of the Balkans and the Caucasus arises on the one hand 
from their common features due to the neighbouring geographical location 
on the Black Sea, and on the other hand to their partial common history: 
the Balkans, the North Pontic area and the Caucasus used to be three 
peripheral areas of the Eastern Roman (Byzantine) Empire and of the 
Ottoman Empire, large parts being furthermore shaped by Persia, the 
Golden Horde, the Habsburgs and Russia and/or the Soviet Union. Both 
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the Balkans and the Caucasus are very diverse as far as language, religion, 
society, social and cultural aspects are concerned, being at the same time 
characterised by low political stability. Based on this common ground, the 
following issues for research and investigation present themselves.’ 


1. Research on intercultural (inter-lingual, interethnic, 
interreligious) coexistence 


Among the structural features common to the Black Sea area, 
particularly the Balkans and the Caucasus, is an unusually wide-raging 
linguistic, religious and societal diversity. This diversity emerged over 
long periods of time and was exposed to repeated massive social and 
ethno-national attempts at homogenisation in the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries. Nevertheless, these attempts have never led to total 
uniformity. One important cause which led to cultural diversity within a 
relatively small geographic area might be explained by the mountainous 
relief of the Balkan Peninsula, and particularly that of the Caucasus, where 
various groups found shelter and retreated to form new identities and 
cultures. Language, confession and nation-building are closely interwoven 
in this area. In this respect, research projects into current processes, 
linguistic policy, nation building and religious phenomena (such as the 
expansion of new churches or the phenomenon of political Islam) are of 
great importance. Journalism's natural tendency to limit its analysis to 
current affairs should be avoided in comparative studies, which must take 
into consideration the entire historical depth of the problematic issues. 
Noteworthy comparative research studies in this area are the following: 

e Multilingualism (e.g. today's role of Russian as lingua franca in 

regions outside the Commonwealth of Independent States) 

e Standardisation and protection of smaller languages in the Black 

Sea region 

o Standardisation of endangered languages, dialects and less used 
languages (e.g. Gagauz, Aromanian in the Balkans; Laz, 
Kumyk in the Caucasus) 

o Comparative studies of language development 

o Language policy and language planning of less used languages 


' The list of subjects has been inspired by discussions on the importance of Black 
Sea studies within the Austrian Academy of Sciences, with contributions by Bert 
Fragner, Thede Kahl, Andreas Kappeler, Michael Metzeltin, Heinz Miklas and 
Oliver J. Schmitt (all from Vienna). I thank Ioana Nechiti for the revision of the 
English text. 
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e  Inter-ethnic coexistence in the Black Sea area 
oEthnic otherness and the formation of national identity (e.g. 
Jewish contribution to the making of Yugoslavia; Nogai 
contribution to Azerbaijan culture) 
o Processes of nation building in autonomous regions 
o Relations between minorities and majorities (e.g. between Greek 
and Albanian people in Albania; between Georgian and 
Armenian people in Armenia) 
e  Inter-religious coexistence in the Black Sea area 
o Religion and its importance for national identity (e.g. the role of 
religion among groups with similar or identical languages, as 
in the case of Croats, Serbs and Bosnians) 
oInfluence of external support for religious activities (e.g. 
construction of new mosques with Indonesian and Arabic 
funds; distribution of new Evangelical churches/sects) 
o Traces of Islam, Christianity, Judaism in language and literature 
o Interaction between the members of various religions in mixed 
settlements 


Of all the potential research studies listed above, the investigation of 
the ethnic and religious structure and the (cultural, social, linguistic, 
ethnic, religious) situation of minorities deserve special attention, as the 
specific character of both major areas lies herein. Furthermore, the 
relationship between minorities and majorities remains even today a 
source of increased potential for conflict. Even where minorities do not 
officially exist, national and ethnic groups appear as political actors for 
their group-specific interest (Jordan 2006: 4). Certain constellations 
between nations and ethnic groups may lead to political conflicts. The 
political culture of many countries with substantial ethnic diversity is 
characterised by an exclusive ethnic nationalism, in some cases so 
profound that minorities are not accepted as fully-fledged citizens of the 
country. Many areas populated by minorities are remote, underdeveloped 
and economically unattractive regions, which provide little incentive for 
the authorities to invest time and money. The subjective classification of 
an individual as a member of a particular national or ethnic group may 
differ under a different set of circumstances. Thus, Jews and Roma 
tend(ed) to declare themselves members of the majority population in spite 
of a different religion or language. According to official censuses, the 
most multiethnic country of the Caucasus is Georgia, while the most 
multiethnic country in the Balkans is the Republic of Macedonia. In 
Georgia, the separate registration of ethnicity for groups within a wider 
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Georgian ‘nationality’ (Mingrelians, Laz, Svans) is denied, whereas the 
existence of minorities such as Armenians, Russians, Azeris, Ossetians, 
Abkhaz, Greeks and Jews is recognized. The Republic of Macedonia 
supports a high number and percentage of minorities (most important 
being the Albanians, Turks, Roma and Serbs), some of which are denied 
by the neighbouring countries (e.g. Aromanians, Egyptians; Kahl 2006: 
147-155). Comparative studies of e.g. the situation of minorities in 
Macedonia and Georgia, with special attention to the Muslim minorities 
(i.e. Albanians in the Republic of Macedonia and Adjars in Georgia) could 
be very fruitful in this respect. 


2. Everyday culture and social change 


Since the nineteenth century, significant parts of the Black Sea area 
have been subjected to various waves of modernisation under very 
different ideological circumstances. During the nineteenth century these 
circumstances were represented first and foremost by the ethnically 
homogenised nation-state, during the twentieth century rather by 
Communism and market economy. These major social upheavals have 
gained in intensity every now and then, as a result of repeated military 
conflicts. Under these circumstances, research studies concerning 
everyday culture (music, sport, material culture) and social changes (sex 
ratio, gender studies, socialist feminist politics, the return to patriarchal 
societies) contribute towards a better understanding of social transformations. 
Noteworthy comparative research studies in this area are the following: 


e Homogenisation of post-socialist urban societies 
o Social changes (e.g. analysing enterprises, authorities, universities, 
schools) 
o Homogenisation processes in everyday culture and in material 
culture (e.g. changes of gender roles, evolution of popular culture, 
trends in music, clothing, leisure culture) 
e Migration and forced deportation within the Black Sea area 
o Settlements of refugees (see pictures 7a, 7b) 
o Migration of minorities (e.g. Albanians outside Albania, Muslims 
of Sandjak, several Pomaks, Crimean Tatars, Abkhaz, Adjars, Laz) 
and important diaspora groups (e.g. Armenians, Greeks and Jews) 
o Brain drain 
o Reinvestment and its influence on local culture 
e Regional development planning and its influence on rural and 
urban settlements 
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e Economic development of isolated communities in the globalisation 
process 
o General procedures for replacing goods 
o Survival strategies (e.g. subsistence farming, migration, temporary 
work) 
o Conservation und change of ethnic identity 
o Traditional societies living in the Balkan and Caucasus mountains 
and their future 
e Cultural heritage of the different cultures and its preservation on 
both shores of the Black Sea 
o Architectural heritage of the influential empires: Roman, Byzantine, 
Persian, Golden Horde, Ottoman, Habsburg, Russian, Soviet Union 
o Mutual interference, syncretic phenomena in material culture 
oSpecial kinds of settlement (e.g. settling of former nomadic 
herdsmen; special segregation of social fringe groups; emergence 
of new house and settlement types such as tower settlements) 


Of all the main areas of research mentioned above, the investigation of 
intensive migration movements deserves special attention, as these 
movements were often induced by violence in the Black Sea area, and 
avoiding future population displacements represents an important aim for 
peace policy in the area. A revealing example of forced migration between 
the Caucasus and/or Turkey and the Balkan Peninsula was the population 
exchange between Greece and Turkey in the 1920s, during which 
Orthodox Christians were obliged to leave their home in Turkey and the 
Caucasus, while Muslims had to move from Northern Greece to Turkey. 
In this context, investigation of refugee settlements that emerged from 
military conflicts of the last centuries is obviously a subject of prime 
importance. Experts with experience of Bosnian refugee settlements could 
contribute in assisting research, for instance, in Ossetian refugee 
settlements in Georgia — and vice versa. 

For cultural anthropology, the study of cultural heritage and traditional 
societies is of high priority. Archaic forms of life have been maintained in 
the remote mountains of the Balkans and the Caucasus as in no other 
European region. Parts of these forms have not been sufficiently 
documented up until today. Comparative research studies on tower 
settlements could prove to be a rewarding task in this field. Historical 
conditions led to the evolution of similar tower settlements such as in the 
Mani peninsula (Southern Greece), the Kula settlements (Albania) and in 
Upper Svaneti (Northern Georgia; see pictures 6a, 6b). 
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3. Political dimensions and strategic importance 
of the Black Sea Region 


Geographically, the Black Sea is an isolated inland sea, but its 
connections to the Atlantic Ocean via the Mediterranean (straits of 
Bosporus and Dardanelles) make it a strategically important area. 

As a result of its strategic importance, the Black Sea area has been the 
meeting point for rivalries of influential empires over many centuries. 
Different rulers and nomadic peoples favoured the formation and 
preservation of greatly varied linguistic, religious and ethnic identities. 
This area as a whole had, geo-strategically speaking, always played a 
decisive role as a hinge between the Occident, Russia, Central Asia and 
the Middle East. Since Late Antiquity, it has often been seized by new 
waves of migration leading to the formation of great empires. 
Furthermore, it also served as a central area for economic relations 
between the Occident and Central Asia, whereby the communication 
channels remained unchanged from the formation of the Silk Road to the 
development of modern supply networks. Since the political changes of 
1989, political conflicts have become a continuing issue (e.g. in the 
Balkans, the wars in Bosnia and Kosovo, in the Caucasus the violent 
conflicts in South Ossetia, Abkhazia, or even earlier in Nagorno- 
Karabakh). Some of these conflicts remain unresolved. Much of the 
international involvement in the (ethno)political conflicts of the Balkans 
and the Caucasus has been motivated by geopolitical interests of other 
regions. The present developments of the political and strategic conflicts 
require a scientific analysis which could address the following questions in 
particular: 

e Effects of the disintegration of the Byzantine or Ottoman Empire, 

and that of the Soviet Union and its system of satellites 

e Comparison of political discourse in South-Eastern Europe and 

the Caucasus 

o Analysis of political rhetoric (e.g. Albanian versus Serbian views 
of the conflicts in Kosovo; Russian and/or Georgian view on the 
conflicts in Ossetia) 

o Discourses on identity, history and the memory of recent conflicts 
(e.g. dealing with myths in national historiography) 

o Potential for conflicts in textbooks 

e Democracy and human rights 

° Security policy, party formation und democratisation 

e Europeanisation in the sense of rapprochement to/integration into 

the structures of the European Union and NATO 
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e Success and dangers of autonomy (e.g. Vojvodina, Kosovo, 
Abkhazia, South Ossetia) 


Ethnische Struktur des óstlichen Europas 
und Kaukasiens um 1990 

Ethnic Stn Eastern Europe and 
Ca 


Figure 1: Multiethnic structure: a view on thematic maps will show that the 
Balkans and the Caucasus are the regions with the highest concentration of ethnic 
and religious minorities in the whole Europe. This impression will be even clearer 
when referring to estimations of the minority groups instead of official census data 
(Source: Sergey Tarhov et alii, Ethnic Structure of Eastern Europe and Caucasia 
around 1990, Vienna, 1994). 
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Figure 2a: Common cultural heritage: Byzantine architecture - the Dimitar 
Solunski Church (12^ c.) in Veliko Tarnovo (Bulgaria). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 2b: Common cultural heritage: Byzantine architecture - the cupola church 
of Ghvtismshobeli in the fortress of Ananuri (13" c., Georgia). (Picture Thede 
Kahl). 
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Figure 3a: Common cultural heritage: Ottoman architecture - the Careva dzamija 
in Sarajevo (Bosnia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 3b: Common cultural heritage: Ottoman architecture - Akhaltsikhe Camii 
(Georgia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 
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Figure 4a: Common cultural heritage: Jewish architecture - the New Synagogue of 
Sarajevo (Bosnia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 4b: Common cultural heritage: Jewish architecture - New Synagogue of 
Tiflis (Georgia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 
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Figure 5a: Common cultural heritage: architecture in Habsburg style in the old 
town of Ruse (Bulgaria). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 5b: Common cultural heritage: architecture in Habsburg style in the centre 
of Tiflis (Georgia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 
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Figure 6a1: Common elements in traditional settlements: Historical conditions and 
similar social structures led to the evolution of tower settlements such as on Mani 
peninsula (Southern Greece). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 6a2: Town settlement on Mani peninsula. (Picture Thede Kahl). 
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Figure 6b1: Common elements in traditional settlements: Historical conditions and 
similar social structures led to the evolution of tower settlements such as in Upper 
Swaneti (Northern Georgia). (Picture Thede Kahl). 


Figure 6b2: Town settlement in Upper Swaneti (Northern Georgia). (Picture Thede 
Kahl). 
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Figure 7a: Settlements for political refugees on both sides of the Black Sea usually 
have a planned geometrical structure as in (7a) settlements for Christian refugees 
from the Turkish Black Sea coasts in Greek Thrace. (Source Google maps). 


Figure 7b: Settlements for political refugees on both sides of the Black Sea usually 
have a planned geometrical structure as in settlements for Ossetian refugees in 
Georgia. (Picture Thede Kahl). 
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THE SHAPING OF GEORGIAN 
NATIONAL IDENTITY: 
IVERIA AND ITS READERS! 


MARIAM CHKHARTISHVILI 


Introduction 


The present paper focuses on one moment, more precisely a three 
month period, in the long-term process of Georgian national consolidation. 
I ground my historical representation exclusively on the evidence obtained 
from [veria — one of the most influential Georgian printed media issued for 
almost three decades since the 1870s. 

It is generally accepted amongst Georgian historians that this was a 
period within which the shaping of the modern Georgian nation took 
place. However, the picture of Georgian nation formation process is still 
unclear: usually, Georgian scholars provide a very superficial discourse on 
the subject, stating no more than that the nation has been formed. In my 
opinion, the main reason for this lies in their theoretical approach. Most 
works on the topic use the Soviet version of Marxist sociology. Despite 
the fact that in general Marxist sociology represents a very powerful 
explanatory system, it fails in reconstructing history of identity. While 
Marxist sociology gives preference to the objective factors defining the 
phenomenon of nation, identity is first and foremost shaped through 
attitudes, perceptions, shared values, symbols and memories, thus 
subjective factors. As Schlesinger convincingly puts it: 


Identity... is not to be considered a “thing” but rather a “system of 
relations, representations"... the maintenance of an agent's identity is... a 
continual process of re-composition rather than a given one, in which the 
two constitutive dimensions of self-identification and affirmation of 


! This work is a part of research conducted with the support of a grant received 
from the LEPL Foundation for Georgian Studies, Humanities and Social Sciences 
(Rustaveli Foundation). 
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difference are continually locked... identity is seen as a dynamic, 
emergent aspect of collective action (Schlesinger 1987: 236-237). 


In this paper I attempt to challenge the Soviet approach towards 
nations and nationalism, and employ the ethno-symbolist theory developed 
by A. D. Smith. I adopt Smith's definitions of a nation and nationalism 
and his assertions concerning “the common elements of the ‘belief- 
system’ that underpins the various kinds of nationalist ideologies,” his 
findings on the universal character of fundamental ideals and his core 
concepts of nationalism, description of politics of ethno-nationalism and 
historicist character of nationalism. Along with Smith and many other 
scholars, I view a nation as a form of culture, and recognise the decisive 
role of humanistic intelligentsia in moulding national identities. 

The analysis of data obtained shows how /veria, through fostering the 
sense of “our community” (our business, our territory, our language, our 
destiny, our roots, our history, our culture, our others, our character, our 
people, our women etc.), forged ‘horizontal comradeship’ among its 
readers gradually transforming them into members of the emerging 
Georgian nation. 


General Background 


In order to clarify the structure of this paper, this section presents 
excerpts from Smith’s works. Namely, it provides definitions of nation (1) 
and of nationalism (2), a description of nationalism as an ideology (3), 
characteristics of ethno-nationalist politics (4) and clarifications on the 
historicism of nationalist ideologies and on the role of humanistic 
intelligentsia in rediscovering the national past (5). 


1) A. D. Smith defines nation as 

a named human community occupying a homeland, and having common 
myths and a shared history, a common public culture, a single economy 
and common rights and duties for all members (Smith 2001: 13). 


2) A.D Smith views nationalism as 


an ideological movement that seeks to attain and maintain the autonomy, 
unity and identity of a human population, some of whose members deem it 
to constitute an actual or potential nation (Smith 2001: 25). 
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3) According to Smith, the fundamental ideals of nationalism are: 
national autonomy, national unity and national identity (Smith 2001, 25). 
The core concepts of nationalism are: authenticity, continuity, dignity, 
destiny, attachment (“love”) and homeland (Smith 2001: 28-33). 


4) A. D. Smith distinguishes two types of pre-modern communities or 
ethnos: lateral (or aristocratic), and vertical (or demotic). The Georgian 
case is more linked with the latter; therefore, I will cite Smith’s views on 
it: 


The break-up of modern empires was hastened by the twin processes of 
politicisation of culture and vernacular mobilization. In pre-modern 
periods, culture rarely assumed any political significance... But with the 
decline of empires went a new desire on the part of the rulers to legitimate 
their positions through attempts to homogenize their populations. Such 
attempts could include linguistic standardization and/or conversion, as with 
the example of Russification under the last Tsar... This in turn provoked 
resistance on the part of hitherto quiescent and accommodated demotic 
ethnies. Since these attempts to homogenize ethnic minorities were often 
accompanied by social and cultural discrimination, they soon incite 
dissatisfaction, notably by the small intelligentsias of each ethnie (Smith 
1999: 193). 


Smith characterises the process of “vernacular mobilization”: 


Essentially, we are dealing with processes of re-definition, re-education 
and regeneration. The first step is perhaps the crucial one; the minuscule 
coterie of intellectuals redefine a loose ethnic community and its traditions 
as a potential nation...the process of redefinition is one that sharpens the 
boundaries between “us” and “them”... The second step in the process of 
vernacular mobilization is to re-educate the genuine membership in the 
true culture... this true culture is to be found in the authentic products of 
the people... the third step is to regenerate and politicize the culture itself. 
This means rediscovering its primordial elements, selecting genuine 
components and rejecting extraneous accretions... It is of course but a 
further step to the idea of purifying the nation itself... But the process of 
national purification which begins with the desire to recover a partly 
submerged ethnic past, can so easily end in exclusion of others, non- 
national values and ultimately their bearers... The drive of national 
purification in demotic ethno-nationalisms tends to elevate the people as a 
repository of the truth and virtue, and the embodiment the true national 
values (Smith 1999: 194-196). 
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According to Smith, in this process nation and people have been fused 
and identified with ethnie (Smith 1999: 196). 

5) As nationalism means searching for a community’s culture, the role 
of the cultural elite in the process of national identity-formation is 
paramount: 


As a socio-political movement the ideologies of nationalism require an 
immersion in the culture of the nation — the rediscovery of its history, the 
revival of its vernacular language through such disciplines as philology and 
lexicography, the cultivation of its literature, especially drama and poetry, 
and a restoration of its vernacular arts and crafts, as well as its music, 
including native dance and folksong. This accounts for the frequent 
cultural and literary renaissances associated with nationalist movements, 
and the rich variety of the cultural activities which nationalism can excite. 
Typically, a nationalist movement will commence not with a protest rally, 
declaration of armed resistance, but with the appearance of literary 
societies, historical research, music festivals and cultural journals — the 
kind of activity that Miroslav Hroch analyzed as an essential first phase in 
the spread of Eastern European nationalisms, and, we may add, of many 
subsequent nationalisms of colonial Africa and Asia. As a result, 
“humanistic” intellectuals — historians, and philologists, artists and 
composers, poets, novelists and film directors — end to be 
disproportionately represented in national movements and revivals (Smith 
2001: 6-7; Argyle 1969; Hroch 1985). 


These quotes are by no means sufficient for comprehending the 
theoretical richness of the ethno-symbolist approach; they only help to 
contextualise the Georgian case in the general history of nationalist 
movements, by allowing the singling out of elements common to 
nationalist ideologies and national consolidations in the world. At the 
same time, the Georgian case has its own peculiarities, not always 
represented in available social theories. However, this paper focuses on the 
universalities, rather than on the peculiarities of Georgia. 


Reasons for choosing the source 


It is generally recognised that the media play a decisive role in the 
construction and maintenance of collective cultural identities. The post- 
modern world is characterised by essentially new technologies for 
information delivery, challenging the existing world order and intensifying 
tensions between global and national identities on the level of culture as 
well as politics. In its time, the invention of the alphabet had the same 
revolutionary impact: writing in different languages assisted the process of 
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moulding ethnic identities. As for the nation-formation process, it was 
linked with printing. Standardised print languages and the emergence of 
nation-wide networks of readers (called "imagined communities’ by B. 
Anderson) are causally interconnected (Anderson 1983)’. 

The first Georgian printed book was published in the seventeenth 
century, but it was a single instance which took place abroad. Thus it 
cannot be considered important for Georgian identity-development. In the 
eighteenth century the situation changed, when Georgian books were 
printed regularly. In the nineteenth century the process further intensified 
with the appearance of newspapers in Georgian as well as in Russian. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century printed products, including 
newspapers and magazines, already had a palpable impact on social life. 
Among these publications /veria as a historical source deserves close 
attention from many points of view. Its influence on social life was indeed 
great. It was one of the longest-lived periodicals in Georgian daily life, 
issued uninterruptedly (it was closed only for a short period in 1896) for 
about three decades from 1877 to 1906 (Hobsbawm 1990, 101). Its 
founder was an eminent Georgian writer and public figure, the ideologist 
of the national liberation movement Ilia Chavchavadze (1837-1907), who 
also edited /veria for many years (Chkhartishvili 2007, 215-243). For his 
unprecedented contribution to Georgia's history, at the end of the 
twentieth century Ilia Chavchavadze was canonized by the Georgian 
Church as Saint Ilia the Righteous. 

Iveria was founded in Georgia on the 3 of March 1877. At first it was 
a weekly newspaper; however, in 1879-1885 it was issued as a magazine, 
only to become a newspaper again in 1886. Co-editors of /veria were 
Sergei Meskhi (1881), Ivane Machabeli (1881-1884), Aleksandre 
Sarajishvili (from December 4, 1901) Grigol Qipshidze (1903-1905) and 
Philip Gogichaishvili until its closure (27th August 1906). 


Outlining the historiography 


This section presents a brief review of previous works and points to the 
failure of the Marxist approach to the history of Georgian identity and the 


? Anderson asserts that for a nation, involvement in the imaginative process is 
necessary. By means of this, humans identify themselves with those they have 
never seen in their real lives. This is possible only in modern times, after the 
emergence of new communications media. For instance, the emergence of print 
media can associate people distanced in time and space. Anderson describes how a 
population becomes the readership of the same newspapers, novels, etc., and how a 
deep horizontal commonwealth is thus created. 
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emergence of the Georgian nation. Far from being a deep analysis, this 
general summary will help readers comprehend the existing discourse. 

Materials are arranged in chronological order. First I will examine a 
text-book intended for Tbilisi State University students and edited by an 
eminent Marxist historian, Niko Berdzenishvili. Chapter 30, entitled “The 
formation of the Georgian nation and the development of the national- 
liberation movement. Tergdaleulni”’, is divided into the following 
sections: “The process of Georgian nation-formation’, “The end of 
Georgian nation-formation’ and ‘The composition of the Georgian nation’ 
(Berdzenishvili 1956). 

It is worth mentioning that this chapter is preceded by the chapter 
entitled “The development of capitalism in Georgia in the second half of 
the nineteenth century", the final section of which is “The Russian-Turkish 
war of 1877-1878 and the struggle of the Georgians to regain the 
territories forcibly taken by Turkey”. 

The section begins by identifying the preconditions for the Georgian 
nation-building process, which are, according to the author, the decay of 
feudalism and the establishment of capitalism. At the same time, these 
preconditions are viewed as the reasons for Georgian cultural revival. This 
statement is followed by a discussion of the peculiarities of the Georgian 
case. It is noted that some elements of the Georgian nation (namely, 
Georgian language and territory, as well as common culture) already 
existed in the feudal period; however, these elements were 
underdeveloped, making impossible the formation of a nation. Political 
fragmentation, and the absence of cultural and economic centres and of a 
national market, characteristic of feudalism, are identified as the main 
obstacles on the path to development. 

It was impossible for different regions of Georgia to unify. The 
situation changed drastically when Russia helped Georgia to distance itself 
from such backward countries as Iran and Turkey and stopped their 
military invasions. Thanks to Russia, Georgia managed to regain part of its 
territories and capitalism started to develop. Thus the appropriate 
conditions for nation-formation emerged. This is why the Georgian nation 
came to maturity only in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The section ends with Stalin’s quote: 


The Georgian nation emerged only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century after the abolishment of serfdom and intensification of economic 
development of the country. The emergence of capitalism caused uniform 


? This term referred to Georgians educated in Russia. Literally: persons who had 
drunk water of the Tergi River. 
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distribution of work between different regions of Georgia, undermined the 
economic isolation of the principalities and turned them into an integral 
entity. 


Thus, the economic factor is considered decisive for Georgian nation- 
formation. All other factors were merely dependent upon it. The economic 
impulses had come from Russia. Therefore, according to this book, Russia 
contributed to political stability in Georgia. 

It is evident that all these factors are objective factors. The perceptions 
of the process by the members of the community are completely neglected. 

A very interesting point is how the author imagined the make-up of the 
Georgian nation. 

Marxists, as well as some other social theorists, view a nation as 
consisting of several ethnic communities. This book applies this very 
paradigm to Georgia. According to this text-book, the Georgian nation is 
represented by Georgian tribes, such as Karts, Megrels, and Svans, 
forming the core of the nation, but include also some other non-Georgian 
ethnic elements as well. It 1s not difficult to notice that Georgian is 
perceived as a primordial notion. Certain groups called “tribes” are viewed 
as Georgian before becoming the core of the Georgian nation. It is unclear 
what kind of a community is called a “tribe”, because the author does not 
provide any cultural characteristics of a “tribe” in this textbook. 

The reason for this omission 1s clear: Kartlian, Svanian or Megrelian 
identities, in the observable time span, lack ethnic or national dimensions 
as they were (and still are) regional identities and not collective cultural 
identities. The textbook has other weak points, for example, concerning 
integration of non-Georgians into the Georgian community. According to 
this textbook, the ethnically non-Georgian population of Georgia knows 
the Georgian language and might be considered as Georgians. 

At a first glance, this assertion carries ideas of civic nationalism which 
considers ethnic minority participation in the dominant culture as the basis 
for consolidation and implies a hierarchy of ethnic and national identities. 
However, this project aimed at the assimilation of minorities. 

The nineteenth century is described as the birth of the Georgian nation; 
however, it is emphasised that this process had not yet reached its end, as 
some ethnic communities living in Georgia were not integrated into 
Georgian community; not even all Georgian tribes (sic: tribes, at a time of 
national consolidation!" were integrated. Ethnically Georgian Ajarians are 


^ The modern Georgian nation emerged on the basis of Georgian ethnic 
community, the roots of which are traced deeply in past. At least from fifteenth 
century B.C. on, one can speak of a rather developed Georgian (Colchian) ethnic 
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listed among the non-integrated population. Ajarians were forcibly 
separated (politically and religiously) from the native Georgian community, 
and therefore were economically, socially and culturally “backwards” 
compared to other Georgian regions. As mentioned above, Marxists in 
general, and the authors of the textbook in particular, think that economic 
factors are decisive for the nation formation process. This is why, in the 
chapter under analysis, the Georgian population of Ajara is considered not 
to belong to the Georgian national in-group by the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

According to this textbook, Abkhazians and Ossetians were also not 
integrated into the Georgian nation by this time. However, their integration 
into the Georgian nation, as well as that of the Ajarians, was envisaged for 
the future. 

Now, let us consider how the history of shaping the Georgian nation is 
presented in the popular work Studies in Georgian History (Sakartvelos 
istoriis narkvevebi’) (Antelava 1970). The chapter “The Georgian nation 
and national liberation movement in the late nineteenth century” by 
Michael Gaprindashvili is followed by the chapter devoted to the Russian- 


entity. This social body had a polity of its own (the Colchian Kingdom), centred in 
Western Georgia. From the fourth century B.C. the political centre of Georgian 
community moved from Western to Eastern Georgia and the polity founded by 
King Parnavaz became the heir to the Colchian Kingdom. This political unit 
embraced territories in both Western and Eastern Georgia. The process of cultural 
unification took on a far more intensive character and concerned all main ethnic 
markers. In the fourth century A.D., the Georgian ethnic consolidation process 
received a very powerful impact: Christianity became the official religion of the 
Georgians. It is worth mentioning here that from time to time the Georgian in- 
group was characterised by the modification of its political frame: unification with 
different territorial coverage, moving political centres from West to East, from 
East to South, etc. However, all these changes did not concern the cultural essence. 
At the close of the tenth century and beginning of the eleventh century the new 
polity (designated in specialist literature as the united Georgian Kingdom) 
accommodated the Georgian in-group. The flourishing of Georgian medieval 
culture reached its peak. The facts of amalgamation of Georgian culture and 
enhancement of political power lead some Georgian scholars to think that the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries should be named as the date of the Georgian 
nation’s birth. I share this opinion, with one remark: this was the pre-modern 
Georgian nation whose heir is the Georgian modern nation, which emerged in the 
nineteenth century. Bearing in mind the above mentioned facts I think it is 
completely misleading, not to say nonsense to speak of Georgian tribes (kinship 
based entities, in Soviet understanding) in the period under analysis. (For a more 
detailed account on Georgian identity in the pre-modern era see Chkhartishvili 
2009a, 35-65). 
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Turkish war of 1877-1878. It contains several sections. The first section, 
‘The Georgian nation,’ falls into several subsections: ‘The Process of the 
formation of the Georgian nation,’ ‘The Georgian bourgeois nation,’ and 
‘The Composition of the Georgian nation.’ 

The section begins with the assertion that the shaping of the Georgian 
nation is a process. The attention of readers is drawn to the fact that 
Georgian became a common language in the eighth century, and 
strengthened further in the twelfth century. 

The author assigns an importance to economic factors in his discourse. 
He underlines that the Georgian in-group reached a certain level of 
economic cohesion already in the pre-capitalistic era. Georgians were also 
characterised by a particular mentality or common psychic dispositions. 
Despite the fact that Georgians shared many common features in the pre- 
modern era, they were unable to form a nation. 

The process of national consolidation began only in the late eighteenth 
century, as a result of Georgia’s incorporation into Russia. The process 
became especially salient in 1830s-1840s, and finally found its resolution 
in the emergence of the Georgian bourgeois nation. 

Georgian nationality (erovneba) served as a core of the Georgian 
nation. The term “nationality” is used by Marxist historians for pre- 
modern communities. According to M. Gaprindashvili, the Georgian 
nationality was composed of Karts, Megrels and Svans. However, he does 
not mention what type of identities these communities were based on. 
Evidently, the scholar wanted to avoid using the term “tribe”. 
Gaprindashvili is not at all concerned with the issue of Ajarians and the 
problem of their integration into the Georgian community. Much more 
attention was paid to this issue in the above-mentioned textbook. 

It must be mentioned as well that in Studies in Georgian History the 
history of nation-building in Georgia is not discussed in the global context. 
The influence of worldwide processes of nation formation in the 
nineteenth century is completely ignored. 

Studies in Georgian History contains some new ideas compared to the 
textbook discussed earlier. In general, the views presented in Studies in 
Georgian History are less predictable from a basis of Marxist sociology 
than those in the textbook. 

Now I would like to direct the readers’ attention to a textbook for 
schools which appeared in print two decades after Studies in Georgian 
History and covers the period from 1861 to 1918 (Lomashvili 1990). Here 
the issue of the Georgian nation-making process is discussed in chapter 
two, entitled “The establishment of the capitalist order of production and 
the shaping of the Georgian bourgeois nation". 
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This chapter contains two sections: five and six. Section five 
‘Capitalist development and changes in class structure’, which falls into 
the following sub-sections: ‘Capitalist development and changes in class 
structure’, ‘Capitalist development of industry’, ‘The emergence of the 
Georgian industrial bourgeoisie and peculiarities of its development’, and 
‘The formation of industrial proletariat’. 

Section six, ‘Georgia regains Ajara and other south-western territories, 
and the formation of the Georgian bourgeois nation’, contains the 
following sections: ‘Georgia regains Ajara and other south-western 
territories’ and ‘The formation of the Georgian bourgeois nation’. 

The structure of this chapter shows that the author considers actual 
territorial integrity (and not only a sense of territoriality) as an important 
factor of nationhood, therefore views the fact of regaining Ajara as a cause 
resulting in nation formation. 

The last section begins with a discussion of Georgia’s incorporation 
into Russia. National consolidation began on the basis of feudal relations, 
and resulted in renewing the Georgian feudal nation. However, after the 
abolishment of serfdom and the establishment of capitalism, bourgeois 
relations began to serve as a basis for consolidation. 

It is clear that the author uses the concept of the Georgian feudal nation 
instead of “Georgian nationality” used in Studies in Georgian History. 
According to this textbook, the bourgeois unity of the Georgian people 
was firmer and more perfect compared to the Georgian feudal community. 
All conditions necessary for national consolidation (common language, 
territorial, economic and cultural integrity, and also national self- 
awareness) had been developed further by this time (Lomashvili 1990, 38). 

As we see, the accent was placed on national self-awareness as an 
indicator of national consolidation. The author attempted to place the 
history of Georgian nation-formation in the global context. He mentioned 
the situation in Europe, and tried to identify some distinguishing features 
of the Georgian case, namely, the lack of an independent state, which he 
considers the most important precondition for national consolidation. It 
was impossible for Georgians to have their own polity as Georgia was a 
part of an empire. Stressing the importance of self-awareness for national 
consolidation and placing this process in a global context must be 
considered a certain kind of achievement in Georgian historiography. 
However, this tendency was not continued. The history textbook for 
Tbilisi State University students by Guruli and Kupatadze (2004), 
published fourteen years later, is a good example for this assertion. 

The textbook begins with an introduction which outlines the main 
feature of the epoch right away: “The beginning of Georgian history is 
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marked by a great national catastrophe — the decay of Georgian statehood” 
(Guruli, Kupatadze 2004:3). 

Then the authors discuss Russian colonial policy in Georgia, 
distinguishing its several stages. In the context of colonisation, they 
analyse the Georgian national liberation movement, leaving an impression 
that Russian oppression was the main consolidating factor for Georgians. 
However, the authors are not concerned directly with the issue of nation 
formation but discuss only the national liberation movement, the 
beginning of which they place at the end of the nineteenth century (Guruli, 
Kupatadze 2004: 5). The authors associate this period in Georgia's history 
with Russia. The title of chapter eleven devoted to the latter assertion 
reveals the essential idea of its content “Political reaction in the 1880s- 
1890s and the national movement". 

Georgian nation-building is discussed in the previous chapter entitled 
“The Russian-Ottoman war of 1877-1878 and Georgia; the return of south- 
western Georgia to the motherland”, containing three sections: ‘Russian- 
Ottoman war of 1877-1878’, ‘The return of Ajara and other south-western 
regions of Georgia to the motherland’, ‘Consolidation of the Georgian 
nation’. 

Here the importance for national consolidation of regaining the 
territories is stressed again, devoting only one section (in a completely 
irrelevant context) to the shaping of the Georgian nation, a key issue in 
Georgia’s history. 

The problem is that most Georgian historians are not aware of other 
social theories besides Marxism, and understand nation according to 
Stalin’s definition in which territorial integrity is a necessary attribute of a 
nation. Therefore, in their opinion, the national-liberation movement 
began with regaining territories. 

A common language is seen as the principal precondition for 
consolidation, alongside territorial integrity. The Georgian language was 
the basis for unity everywhere, in all regions of Georgia. The language 
was common to Georgians despite their different confessional identities 
(Guruli, Kupatadze 2004: 192). This discourse on language begins with 
the rather vague phrase: “from this time begins the overcoming of the 
estrangement of Georgian nation and its unification. The consolidation of 
the Georgian nation begins” (Guruli, Kupatadze 2004: 192). 

It is really puzzling how “overcoming of estrangement” should be 
understood. 

The authors direct the reader’s attention to common culture as well. 
Economics and social development also became common to the whole 
community. Finally, the authors discuss a common psyche for the whole 
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Georgian in-group. It is clear that with regard to these points the authors 
also follow Stalin’s definition of nation and try to construct the narrative 
according to its scheme. 

The authors think that the process of Georgian national consolidation 
was not completed. The level of Georgian national consolidation was not 
sufficient, and regional separatism was not overcome. Georgians were not 
able to be masters of their economics. The Georgian community was not 
an economic unity yet. 

Such conclusions are undisputedly insufficient: on the one hand, the 
authors assert that consolidation of the Georgian nation had taken place; 
on the other, they try to prove that the Georgian community was not yet an 
“economic unit”. But for Marxists (and the authors, regardless of their 
self-identification, are undoubtedly Marxist historians) economic ties are 
the most important factors for the process of national consolidation. If one 
follows the discourse provided by this textbook, it will not be easy to share 
the opinion that by the late nineteenth century the process of Georgian 
nation formation had been completed’. 

I intend to approach the problem of Georgian national consolidation 
from a quite different point of view. In place of the available schematic 
discourse, I am going to document every day of this process, and display a 
detailed picture of identity formation and the birth of the Georgian nation. 
For such an approach, /veria is a source of the greatest value. 


Data analysis 


This paper is a part of a research project devoted to a complete study of 
Georgian nation formation using all available issues of /veria. In this paper 
I will limit myself to analysing only some issues. 

Before analysing concrete evidence in detail, I would like to present a 
brief description of /veria. 

In 1878 the title of this newspaper was a monogram, serving as a kind 
of visual marker. It was issued weekly (on Tuesdays) and consisted of 16 
pages. Every issue began with information regarding the places and 
services of its distribution. From this data it is possible to conclude that 
readers of this paper were Georgians living in both Western and Eastern 


° A number of investigations on history of Georgian identity which use modern 
social theories were published in the past decade (Alasania 2003, Pataridze 2005, 
Chkhaidze 2009, Zedania 2009, Songulashvili 2010). However, so far they have 
had little influence on current scholarly discourse in Georgia or on high school 
history teaching. 
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parts of Georgia. Thus, the territorial dimension for readers of this 
newspaper was the whole of Georgia. 

This intention of the editorial board to address all Georgia is obvious 
from the title of the periodical: since in the period under discussion 
(particularly in official Georgian-Russian documents) the term Sakartvelo 
(“Georgia”) referred exclusively to the eastern part of the country, the 
newspaper, aiming to appeal to the whole nation, was called /veria — the 
term for Georgia in pre-modern times. 

The content of the newspaper shows that there were several topics of 
public interest. This fact was reflected in permanent columns, such as 
"Georgian Chronicle" (correspondence from the regions), "Political 
affairs", “Georgia (Historical-ethnographical investigation)", “Stories of 
the war", etc. The newspaper often published literary fiction: original 
Georgian writings as well as translations. 

Correspondence shows how the newspaper managed to gain public 
interest in certain topics and mould Georgian readers. Even banal stories 
describing daily life in Kacheti (an eastern region of Georgia) were read 
with lively interest in Imereti (in western Georgia) and vice versa. 

Special interest was paid to the social stratum of clergymen, not always 
presented positively, because evidently many of them collaborated with 
the Russian authorities, participating in some events unfavourable for the 
Georgian community. 

Many articles and literary pieces in /veria show nostalgia for the past. 
According to these pieces, the forebears of the Georgians did not resemble 
contemporary Georgians. They were more patriotic, more steadfast, and 
more moral. The perception of the past as a ‘Golden Age’ and the 
idealisation of forebears are not unique features of Georgian experience, 
but common to any nationalist ideology, as A. D. Smith explains: 


The return to a golden age is an important and probably an essential 
component of nationalism. Its role is to re-establish roots and continuity, as 
well as authenticity and dignity, among a population that is being formed 
into a nation, and thereby to act as guide and model for national destiny 
(Smith 2004, 229). 


From publications of the /veria it is obvious that the readers were 
ethnic Georgians, but not the whole population of Georgia. In any case the 
newspaper aimed to make a Georgian ethnic community or, more 
precisely, a Georgian ethno-nation, which is why it underlined the 
importance of historical roots, uninterrupted ties between generations. All 
social ranks in the past were patriotic and fond of their fatherland. 
National sentiments were similar across the whole population: 
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representatives of all social strata were ready to sacrifice for the patria. 
This idealised picture of the past with regard to national solidarity was 
supplemented by a perception of what is “ours”. According to /veria “our” 
should refer to both peasants and nobility because at least in the past there 
was no discrepancy in their attitudes to the patria. Here the Georgian word 
mamuli is used, which in previous times referred to the estate left by a 
father, i.e. the term designated an economic category. The /veria fostered a 
new sense, intending a category of collective cultural identity: mamuli 
referred to fatherland, patria, native community and culture. On the value 
scale of the Georgian community in the period under consideration, 
mamuli occupied the highest position. Underlining the sacred nature of 
inter-group bonds is also a commonplace nationalist ideology. In academic 
literature, ethnic and also national communities are viewed as 
communities with sacred foundations. They are not considered mere 
ephemeral human associations, but communions with divine and, 
accordingly, global missions (Smith 2003 for general assertions 
concerning nation’s sacred foundations; for Georgian identity’s sacred 
aspect Chkhartishvili 2009c: 386-391; Chkhartishvili 2010: 72-91). 

The use of the Georgian term eri as the equivalent for European 
‘nation’ is in itself interesting. Eri is a very ancient Georgian word 
designating a group. In ancient and medieval times it was mostly used for 
social groups; for communities based on collective cultural identities, i.e. 
ethnic groups, another term was used, natesavi. Only from the nineteenth 
century on was eri used to designate nations, i.e. communities based on 
collective cultural identities. 

Iveria is a good source for researching attitudes towards "others". In 
the nineteenth century, the “others” for Georgians were Russians and 
Armenians. Attitudes towards them were very negative, especially towards 
Armenians (Chkhartishvili 2009b, 107-125). Georgian national identity 
formed vis-à-vis both external and internal “others”. 

National ideology tries to form a homogenous community, and 
eliminate all kinds of social divisions between marginalised groups, in 
order to create favourable conditions for the easy circulation of sentiments 
and national ideas and for building inner solidarity. Therefore, gender 
Issues in general, and women's issues in particular, occupy an important 
place in nationalistic discourse, since women also must become members 
of the national community. The Georgian case is a good illustration of this 
assertion: /veria paid great attention to Georgian women's participation in 
public life. 

After such general observations, let us pass to close consideration of 
the material. 
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The first issue of /veria begins with information on a charity event in 
the town of Gori: Bishop Aleksandre provided financial support to the 
Tbilisi theological seminar. The donation was spent on publishing 
liturgical music and theological literature translated from Russian into 
Georgian, as well as on books for the library. The author of the article sets 
this episode as an example of “our man" spending money on “our 
business”. It is clear that he wanted to use this case to shape “our 
community" and define common interest (“our business"). Such episodes, 
most likely, were rare in this period, and the author takes the opportunity 
to use this case to enforce national sentiments and discuss the role of the 
clergy in the life of a national community. According to this article, the 
clergy played indeed a significant role in the development of national 
identity, but in the past such men, servants of God, used to be also servants 
of the nation. Since the adoption of Christianity as an official religion, 
education and scholarship had been in the hands of clergy, leading 
Georgians to success. 

By idealising the past, the author criticises contemporary clergy who, 
being poorly educated and unpatriotic (as one can conclude from the terms 
used), have completely given up their historical role. 

The same article again allows the conclusion that /veria was aimed 
exclusively at ethnic Georgian readers, promoting the project of ethno- 
national consolidation, which would result in formation of an ethno- 
nation. 

One can easily place this fact in the general context: national 
consolidation on the grounds of ethnic revival is a universal route for 
nations within empires. 

The attitudes expressed in the above-mentioned article are also found 
in fiction on the pages of /veria. The same issue published a ballad by Ilia 
Chavchavadze about the Georgian king Dimitri Tavdadebuli? (late 
thirteenth century), which begins with the bard (the author of the ballad 
identifies himself as a bard) addressing the readers with the questions: who 
are we, where did we come from? 

These questions are universal in the repertoire of nationalist ideologies, 
and are asked in times of in-group mobilisations. Looking for ethnic roots 
is important for communities which seek national consolidation, trying to 
rediscover the authentic past and, consequently, the authentic self. 


$ Tavdadebuli: a person who has sacrificed himself. 
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Come, o my sons, around me, 

I will tell you the heart pleasing story, 

Who we, Georgians, were, and how we lived 
In the past times. 


According to the ballad, the forebears were able to overcome social 
conflicts and all kind of tensions between various social classes because 
all Georgians were equal in their love and devotion to patria — mamuli: 


In ancient times nobles and peasants alike 
Were happy to have sons 

Since they saw in them 

Soldiers of mamuli. 


According to this ballad, the Georgian community especially valued 
mamuli as a phenomenon marked by divinity. Devotion to mamuli was 
considered a fundamental feature of a human being. The author of the 
ballad seems extremely upset because Georgians have lost this feature. He 
idealises the past and blames the present, he wants the future not to be like 
the present, but, at the same time, despite adoring the past, he does not 
imagine the future as its exact copy either. 

This ballad is very interesting with regard to the terms used for 
collective cultural identities: first the term Sakartvelo — a country or 
collectivity of Kartvels, in other words Georgia; and Kartvlis eri — a nation 
of Kartvels. 

For those who study the history of Georgian national identity, it would 
be interesting to consider the attribute of Sakartvelo: patara (small). This 
attribute served as a certain kind of marker vis-à-vis “others,” first of all 
Russia. It compares small Georgia to the huge Russian empire. Size is an 
actual characteristic of these nations; however, it gained a social meaning 
through /veria's publications. 

In the ballad under analysis the Georgian community (in Georgian eri, 
nation) is presented as a sacred phenomenon. To the fact of self-sacrifice 
for mamuli the bard had attached the efficacy of a religious sentiment: 
martyrdom for eri he considered a guarantee of personal immortality’. The 


7 “The drama of nation has three climatic moments, each of them glorious: its 
golden age, its ultimate national destiny, and the sacrifice of its members. But, 
since the ultimate destiny of the nation can never be known, though many may 
hope to divine it, all we can be sure of is that it will come about only through the 
commitment and self-sacrifice of its members and that is what the nation must 
continually upload, remember, celebrate" (Smith 2003: 218). 
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supreme hierarch of the Georgian Church instructed the king Dimitri as 
follows: 


You, o, King should sacrifice yourself 
For Your eri and country. 

With great pain in my heart 

In name of our Lord 

I should say to You: 

Give up your flesh for the soul 

And do not lose immortality 

For the momentary life of this world. 


Representatives of all social ranks without exception are objects of the 
king's care. Devotion to eri was perceived as a principal responsibility of 
kings. It is evident that for /veria the exclusion of any social stratum was 
not acceptable. The most important message of this ballad is that all 
classes of the Georgian community can collaborate on the basis of love 
towards mamuli. According to the bard (according to /veria) this feeling, 
common to all Georgians, makes all humans (regardless of their actual 
social position) equal and creates a community. 

Let us now pass to another publication in the same issue of /veria, the 
“Letter from Petersburg" which continues the cycle of letters published in 
several previous issues. The publication comments on the article “The 
Future of Slavdom" in the Russian journal The Herald of Europe. 

For readers of /veria, the importance of this publication was twofold: 
first of all, it allowed readers to picture their native community vis-à-vis 
“others”: the article provided a global context. 

Secondly, while describing the historical development of Slavdom, the 
article contributed to the elaboration of special terms for communities that 
emerged on the basis of collective cultural identities. Obviously, it 1s not 
always possible to avoid ambiguity and vagueness in the use of terms, 
taking into account that this can be the case even today, as illustrated by 
definitions of *nation". 

First of all, I am concerned with the use of the term tomi, usually 
translated into English as "tribe". Tomi was used as a term designating 
origin. The expression “peoples by tomi Slavs” means peoples of Slav 
origin. Thus, tomi refers to kinship-based communities. However, the 
same paper used tomi for a cultural community, almost as an equivalent to 
"ethnicity." 

It must be noted that this article views solidarity within a community 
based on kin identity as less powerful than communities bound by political 
ties. 
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According to this article, a firm integrity of people is possible only 
within a polity, thus agreeing with the idea of perceiving a state as a 
necessary precondition for the birth of a nation as well as for its survival. 

It is not accidental that /veria paid much attention to the history of 
Slavdom, which provides a better understanding of the processes of 
national and ethnic consolidation in general. 

From the second half of 1877 Iveria started to publish articles devoted 
to Georgia's history. The topics include, first of all, the ethno-genesis of 
Georgians. As mentioned above, taking an interest in the past is a common 
feature of nationalism. 

Iveria's interest in ethno-genesis and in the past generally was not 
caused by mere curiosity. Neither was it an exclusively academic problem. 
It had a great social meaning. 

Another important characteristic of national consolidation processes is 
the homogenisation of the community through a uniform educational 
system. It creates a cultural space within the whole community and helps 
to circulate nationalistic ideas and sentiments among the in-group 
members. A number of items headed “Georgian Chronicle" (which were, 
as already mentioned, correspondence from the regions) can be found in 
Iveria. Namely, in the second issue of the year under analysis a rather 
voluminous article was published on the School of Theology in the town 
of Ozurgeti (western Georgia, Guria region), criticising this school. In this 
regard this article was no exception. In the third issue one can find an 
article under the title “Certain teachers", also critical. The author writes 
about schools in Kakheti, where some teachers were blamed for being 
immoral and uneducated. 

With regard to schools, according to this publication as well as some 
others concerned with education, the situation in Eastern Georgia was 
much like that in Western Georgia. 

Their most important message, however, was that readers living in 
different parts of the country had common problems and, accordingly, 
shared interests. For all Georgians, irrespective of their place of residence, 
it was important to know how schools in other regions did. The Georgian 
community was tied by this interest and /veria sought to maintain and 
strengthen these ties. 

The same issue presented a review of the Caucasus under the heading 
“Georgia (Historical and ethnographical investigations)". Asserting that 
Georgia represents a border, essentially a bridge, between Europe and 
Asia, the author attempts to picture his native country in the historical- 
cultural context of the region, and identify the national mission of the 
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Georgians. Undoubtedly, the emerging Georgian nation took a great 
interest in knowing its place on the globe. 

An article entitled “Thoughts regarding the New Year" can be found in 
the same issue. Every sentence of this article carries a powerful impulse. 
In the opening part of the article one can find the following address to the 
readers. 


Dear reader, many of us cry as well as laugh at our life. Indeed there is a 
reason for both, crying and laughing in our existence, in our Georgian life. 


Again, /veria appealed exclusively to ethnic Georgians: “our” definitely 
refers to Georgians only. 

We have already discussed the attribute “small” used for Georgia. In 
this article the Georgian nation is characterized by another attribute, pirgia 
— a person with widely opened mouth. Metaphorically it refers to a person 
who is not able to understand reality adequately and remains passive in the 
face of challenges from the outside world. Thus, with this attribute 
Georgians are criticised for their backwardness and passivity faced with 
internal or external “others”. 

The article’s extremely pessimistic mood aimed to influence readers 
strongly. According to the author, even after thousands of years, nothing 
will change in the lives of Georgians as long as they willingly allow others 
to humiliate them, laughing and pretending they do this because they are 
democrats. Evidently, the author meant Armenians and not Russians by 
“others”, when speaking about willing humiliation. 

The article touches upon the issue of a national language as well. Some 
ethnic Georgians at the time apparently did not know the native language 
and even took a pride in this fact. The author reveals his indignation, 
referring to such Georgians as dangerously malicious persons. According 
to this paper, national nihilism makes men inhuman. This judgment is 
quite understandable considering the attitudes of the Georgian cultural 
elite towards mamuli as a sacred value for the Georgian community. The 
author concludes with an address to the readers: “I would like to stop here 
and not trouble you any more by speaking of our life, which is on the brink 
of an abyss”. 

Again the perception of “our” and the belief in a common shared fate 
and destiny of the community are clear. 

The same third issue of /veria, in the column “Georgia (Historical- 
ethnographical investigation)”, draws attention to evidence from Kartlis 
Tskhovreba (“The life of Georgia”, a medieval collection of historiographical 
writings) on Ossetians, discussing their ethnic and linguistic position. 
Thus, history and ethnography of Georgia is understood not only as 
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history and ethnography of ethnic Georgians, but also as history and 
ethnography of ethnic minorities — residents of Georgia since pre-modern 
times. It is clear that readers did not identify the Georgian eri with the 
Georgian country (Sakartvelo), which historically was considered a 
multiethnic reality. 

The “Georgian Chronicle” in the fourth issue discusses the history and 
ethnography of Gurjaani. This multiethnic town is perceived as Georgian: 


The inhabitants of Gurjaani are indeed amazing people, not characterised 
by moderation. You may ask why? Why? Because they are Georgians. 


This serves as an introduction to a correspondence, again about 
Gurjaani, focusing on elections of a local governor and a judge. The report 
is of interest with regard to “us” and “them” relations. As becomes clear 
from the correspondence under analysis, up until this time Armenians 
were successful in local elections because they spent money to promote 
their candidates. When elections were held in accordance with the rules, 
Georgians won. Georgians were elected to the positions of local governor 
and judge. The author takes pride in this fact. The conflict is presented as 
ethno-social: on the one side are Armenian merchants, on the other 
Georgian peasants. However, it is evident that the ground for solidarity 
was not always ethnic identity. Some Georgians sided with the Armenians. 
These Georgians were merchants, subordinate to the Armenians “in 
business or in thoughts”. 

It is evident that the author was well disposed only to Georgian 
peasants, not to Georgians as such. Many Georgian nineteenth-century 
nationalists (Ilia Chavchavadze among them) idealised the Georgian 
peasant, perceiving this stratum as the basis for a Georgian nation". 

Iveria's issues 9 and 10 show negative attitudes towards commercial 
activities. Specifically, the article about the situation in Guria during the 
Russian-Turkish war of 1877-1878 describes Gurians who met the 
challenges of the time by developing commercial skills (not a common 
feature among Georgians) as behaving like Jews. This fact gives the author 
a reason to recall a popular etymology of the term “Gurians”, according to 
which it comes from hurians, a Georgian word for Jewish people. 

The author considers commerce a dishonest way of life. He mentions 
that some Gurians, namely those from the town of Ozurgeti, behaved even 
more meanly than Jews. Gurians from the villages, however, maintained 


8 «| since the later eighteenth century... Europe had been swept by the romantic 
passion for the pure, simple and uncorrupted peasantry..." (Hobsbawm 1990: 103). 
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their positive features, did not get involved in commerce and remained 
honest. 

Thus, the author’s negative attitudes are linked to social positions. In 
Guria the merchants were ethnic Georgians, but their treatment of ordinary 
people was as cruel as that of Jews. 

Now I would like to touch upon correspondence published in issue 7 
about the opening of the girls’ primary school in Tianeti. The 
correspondent himself is one of the parents. This publication is interesting 
not only because it describes inadequacies in the way the school is run, but 
also because it discusses gender issues. The event seems to the author of 
great importance. However, the school curriculum makes it clear that it 
was aimed at preparing girls for their traditional role in society. In the 
same article the author expresses his concerns about the misfortune of 
Georgians. The sense of common destiny, as well as common character 
represent distinguishing features for communities founded on collective 
cultural identities. The image of an unfortunate nation was cultivated 
among Georgians, representing an important catalyst in the process of 
national identity formation. 

As mentioned, almost all issues of /veria contained information on 
world politics. The column “Political affairs” presented a digest of the 
European press. These materials are interesting not for their factual 
content, but for the terminology describing the world of nations. For 
example, issue 5 presents discourses attracting our attention by treating of 
the notion eri (nation). The author cites a speech about human rights by 
the French politician Gambetta, who apparently asserted that equality 
enlightens nations and makes them moral. The article aimed at showing its 
readers that the right to vote is a necessary attribute of eri, that eri is a 
political community. At the same time it is viewed as an individual 
characteristic, human and moral. 

Issue 6 published a play by Rapiel Eristavi, revealing the author’s 
attitude towards peasants. As mentioned, idealisation of the peasantry is a 
common feature of nationalist ideologies everywhere, but in Georgia it 
was an especially sensitive topic. The image of the peasant was an image 
of the nation, opposed to the bourgeoisie who were mostly perceived as 
ethnically non-Georgian. 

In issue 8, merchants are presented negatively because they exploit 
peasants. On the other hand, peasants also receive criticism for losing their 
Georgianness. 

The same issue publishes very interesting material concerning the 
sources of Georgian history, again concerning the problem of ethno- 
genesis. The paper references classic authors, asserting that Georgians are 
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a kinship based community. Several Georgian tribes may be distinguished. 
This item shows that /veria’s historical research was no mere academic 
pursuit, but a reflection of the nationalising community’s active creation of 
memory. 

Many nationalisms can be characterised as linguistic movements 
(Chkhartishvili, Mania 2010: 472-483). Since language always had a 
special role for Georgian identity, along with a unique Georgian alphabet 
it became an object of special attention. This is expressed in /veria’s issue 
7 in the article "Briefly on the necessity of a relevant matrix for the 
Georgian alphabet." 

National pride was found in other spheres of collective culture. One 
such component was that of Georgian polyphonic chants. /veria’s issue 8 
addressed the problem of notations for church chants in order to preserve 
them. The author of the paper expressed his dissatisfaction with previous 
attempts. In particular, he found it unacceptable to present Georgian songs 
in four tones, uncharacteristic for liturgy and folksong. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasise that this paper aims to 
challenge the existing practice of schematic representation of the process 
of Georgian nation formation. I have attempted to document every day of 
this process, based on /veria as an important source. 

lveria not only reflected the process, but played a special role in 
creating “the community of ours”, this Georgian nation, out of its own 
readers. As shown above, /veria was successful in fostering a sense of 
commonality, constantly uploading into the perceptions of the we-group 


ec 


topics such as “our business", “our territory", “our language", “our 
destiny", “our roots", “our history", “our culture", “our others", “our 
character”, “our people", “our women", etc., thus forging “horizontal 
comradeship" among its readers, who gradually were transformed into 


members of the Georgian nation. 
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A NOTE ON SCRIPT SHIFT AND SPLITTING 
OF NATIONS IN THE CAUCASUS, 
IN THE BALKANS, AND ELSEWHERE: 
THE RUSSIAN/SOVIET EXPERIENCE 


ZAAL KIKVIDZE 


The most overt marker of the social function of a language is its 
written form. It gives a higher social and political significance to both a 
language and the community that uses the language in question. Moreover, 
writing and codification can act both as identity markers and as identity 
makers. The present paper deals with the impact of the Russian/Soviet 
“language building” policy upon various languages and communities, with 
special reference to script shift (the replacement of a writing system) in the 
Caucasus, in the Balkans, and elsewhere. Concerning Georgia, the tsarist 
and Communist periods differed not in the aims of these regimes (both 
were aimed at extinguishing non-Russian languages in order to assimilate 
occupied peoples), but in the ways chosen for achieving them. Hence, 
there have been two waves of attempted script-making for Megrelian, a 
vernacular spoken by ethnic Georgians inhabiting some parts of western 
Georgia: tsarists preferred the Cyrillic alphabet for Megrelian, while 
Communists were more diplomatic and encouraged the invention of 
Megrelian script based on the Georgian alphabet. These activities were 
certainly aimed at splitting the Georgian people. However, similar activities 
appeared successful with Circassian, resulting in four “languages” with the 
same Cyrillic script, but varying modes of orthography. Almost the same 
scenario was realized in Romania in 1940, when the country was split up 
and a new Cyrillic script was designed for the Romanian language spoken 
in Moldova, in order to identify Moldovans as a separate and distinct 
nation from Romanians. The same happened with other languages and 
communities under Soviet rule, for instance, Mongolian (a.k.a. Buryat) 
and Chinese (a.k.a. Dungan). 
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Language building and script shift 


What is generally referred to as Soviet language-building policy can be 
fairly characterised as follows: 


Lenin favoured Roman script, and described Romanization as “The great 
revolution of the East.” In the early 1920s he set up a commission to 
investigate a possibility of a revised Roman alphabet for Russian. After the 
revolution of 1917 efforts were made for about ten years to introduce 
Roman alphabets for non-Russian languages spoken in the USSR. By 1933 
it was reported that that seventy-two previously unwritten languages were 
given alphabets, sixty-four Roman-based, and new orthographies were 
replaced by Cyrillic equivalents. Intensified nationalism under Stalin put 
an end to the policy of Romanization and introduced undisguised 
Russification. Roman alphabets were converted to Cyrillic with the new 
express aim of broadcasting the influence of Russian culture in the USSR 
and accelerating the learning of the Russian language. Certainly, the use of 
Roman alphabets often meant that pupils were using different writing 
systems for their native languages and for Russian. At the end of the 1930s 
almost all nationalities in the USSR had adopted the Cyrillic alphabet, 
which made easier transition to the national language (Stubbs 1980: 83). 


Later, those activities were interpreted as “generous contributions to 
the prosperous future” of those nationalities by the Soviet state. Firstly, the 
process of “building” was accompanied by some over-zealous activities 
like those described in Fowkes (1997: 59): 


The Soviet script reform of the late 1920s and early 1930s was applied to 
all the available oriental languages, not just in Central Asia. Altogether 70 
languages were transferred to the Latin alphabet, including Dungan, a form 
of Chinese. There were inevitably disputes among scholars about the 
correct method of transcription, especially in the case of vowels. Letters 
tended to appear and disappear mysteriously during this period, and 
different letters often performed identical functions in different Turkic 
languages. This naturally helped to increase divergence between them, 
which may have been intentional. Ordinary people often found the changes 
quite bewildering. Some of those charged with implementing the policy 
themselves misunderstood it. Hence the rather patronizing story told about 
the Kyrgyz school-teacher who wrote to the Kyrgyz People’s Commissariat 
for Education in Frunze: “We have learned all the letters you sent us. 
Could you kindly send us more?” 


Secondly, those scripts made Communist ideas available in the 
peoples’ native languages and thus, to follow (Hertzler 1965: 261) became 
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an effective means of indoctrination. One salient realisation is clearly seen 
in the following passage: 


In the late 1920s-1930s Buryat writing was still dominated by the 
arguments of the native intelligentsia [the Buryats live in south-east Siberia 
and speak a Mongolian language]. Buryat was written in the Mongolian 
script, an archaic form which differed markedly from any spoken dialect. 
This was thought to hold back educational development, because the script 
was difficult to learn, ambiguous, could not be used for reading aloud, etc. 
Opinions were hotly divided as to whether it should be retained in its 
present form (to preserve access to centuries of culture), reformed so as to 
remove ambiguities, or to give up in favour of Cyrillic or Latin 
transliteration of the spoken language. In the end the [Communist] Party 
recommended the Latin option, which had long been in preparation by the 
Buryat scholar Baradin and others. An orthography was finally agreed 
upon at the end of the 1920s, but it had a short and confused life. In 1933 
the Central Committee of Buryat Communist Party decreed that the 
language to be used as a base for writing was no longer to be Khalkh 
Mongolian but the Selenga dialect of Buryat. At the same time, 
“archaisms” and “Mongolisms” were to be abandoned, and international 
and Russian words to be introduced. Fear of pan-Mongolian nationalism 
and its links with Japanese expansion in north Asia were the background to 
these decisions. The disarray among writers of Buryat was only intensified 
when, in 1936, it was decreed that the dialect basis was to change again, 
from Selenga to Khori. In 1939, as part of an all USSR policy, the Latin 
script was rejected and replaced with the Cyrillic. All of this constituted a 
devastating attack on the attempt of Baradin and others to retain a 
Mongolian culture in Buryatiya. It was now declared that Buryat was a 
separate language. The Party constantly urged writers to abandon 
“Mongolisms”, which were labelled “bookish” and “difficult for ordinary 
people to understand”, and so bring their writing closer to speech of 
masses. (Humphrey 1989: 152-153) 


Thirdly, those scripts had just come into being, and in most cases, 
“generous” intentions surrounding their indigenization (Fowkes 1997: 46) 
remained on paper. 

Fourthly, as already visible in the case of Buryat, those activities were 
a tool for applying the principle of Divide et impera. That was done with 
the Circassian (a north-west Caucasian language), resulting in four 
“languages” with the same Cyrillic script but varying modes of orthography. 
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Script shift and split of nations: successful and 
unsuccessful projects in the Caucasus and in the Balkans 


A similar approach was attempted in Georgia, and mainly affected 
Megrelians, i.e. ethnic Georgians inhabiting some districts in western 
Georgia. They speak the Zan language as their vernacular. Zan and Svan 
(spoken as a vernacular by ethnic Georgians inhabiting some highland 
provinces in North-Western Georgia) are Kartvelian languages closely 
related to Georgian. As a result of the long-term separation of various 
principalities throughout Georgian history, there are a number of dialects, 
some of them mutually unintelligible. Of these, Zan and Svan are correctly 
regarded as distinct languages; however, that does not imply that speakers 
of those languages are not ethnic Georgians; Georgian is their mother 
tongue. Thus, the fact that they are individual languages has been used by 
champions of Russia’s colonial policy from the nineteenth century to the 
present. Tsarists preferred the Cyrillic script for Megrelian (for instance, 
Prof. A. Gren, or T. Ahordia, who attempted to translate the Bible into 
Megrelian), while Communists were more diplomatic and encouraged the 
invention of a Megrelian script based on the Georgian alphabet (they 
facilitated the translation of writings by Marx, Lenin, Stalin, etc.). All of 
those activities failed to split the Georgian nation. It is noteworthy that no 
such endeavours were taken towards Svan (another Kartvelian language) 
and Svans (ethnic Georgians speaking the language as their vernacular). 
The reason is that Svans inhabit a highland province which is not as 
significant from a geopolitical point of view as Megrelian-speaking 
districts. This very fact unveils the true aims of the “language-building” 
activities carried out by Soviet authorities. 

Although these endeavours proved unsuccessful in Georgia, they did 
not fail with the Circassian, as already mentioned. Another successful 
project was realised in Romania, more exactly in the part of Moldova that 
came under Soviet rule and has been known since as the Republic of 
Moldova. Disregarding the fact that the standard alphabet of the language 
was Latin, in Moldova it was replaced with a Cyrillic-based script. 
Generally, all five existing varieties of Romanian do not present 
considerable linguistic differences among them, yet the Moldovan variety 
was declared by the Soviet authorities to be a separate language. It should 
be emphasised that the script shift lasted only till 1989; however, it is 
maintained in Moldova’s breakaway territory of Transnistria, still 
controlled by Russian troops. It is also noteworthy that whatever linguistic 
differences may once have existed, in the main, “Moldovan” in its 
standard form was more Romanian by the 1980s than at any point 
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throughout its history (King 2000). Typologically, what happened under 
Soviet rule with the Romanian language in Moldova, absolutely matches 
the cases described above. The imposed script shift was followed by 
assertions that Moldovan was a Slavonic language rather than a Romance 
one, while Romanian was recognized to be one of the Romance languages. 
It was a tool for the Soviets to justify and reinforce the splitting of the 
nation. 


Concluding remarks 


The same approach was applied to other languages and communities 
under Soviet rule, for instance, Mongolian (i.e. Buryat), Chinese (i.e. 
Dungan), Finnish (i.e. Karelian), etc. It seems to be one of the regular tools 
in language policy in the Soviet Union (see, for instance, Grenoble 2003). 
Interestingly, the tool in question seems to be still in use with certain 
communities on the territory of the former Soviet Union. Together with 
introducing the notion of script shift, I would like to draw a strict 
distinction between self-imposed reforms (for instance, in Azerbaijan) and 
those imposed by others, as described above. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF HISTORY AND NATION 
BUILDING IN THE POST-COLD WAR ERA: 
SOUTH CAUCASUS AND THE BALKANS 


KETEVAN KAKITELASHVILI 


According to Stuart Hall, we should speak not about rediscovery of 
identity but about its production, for identity is not grounded in archaeology 
but in the re-telling of the past (Hall 1997:52). This paper addresses the 
issue of reconstruction of history in the context of the two inseparable 
processes which took place in post-socialist space: nation-building and 
redefinition of national/cultural identities. A major goal is to reveal the 
similar characteristics of national histories created in the Balkan and South 
Caucasian states in the post-Cold War era as presented in school history 
textbooks. While researching history teaching in the Balkans, I found an 
assessment by Christina Koulouri of particular interest. She writes that 
after the Cold War another “Cold War" was going on in the textbooks of 
the Balkans (Koulouri 2002: 34). Her insight applies to the South 
Caucasus as well. 


Search for national identities 


As is widely known, the process of nation-building is one of the most 
complex, dramatic, and painful experiences for the post-Communist 
transitional societies in both the Balkans and the South Caucasus. Radical 
changes triggered an intense process of restructuring cultural values and 
redefining national identities (Svob-Dokic 2001: 7). Identity (re)- 
construction was marked by diverse characteristics, first among them 
establishing an identity by contrasting it with those of the “other.” In this 
case, identities are set by excluding and marginalizing those who are 
defined as “others” or as “outsiders.” (Woodward 1997: 35). 

According to Ruth Mellinkoff’s influential idea, “one way of 
penetrating the core of the society and its mentality is to ask how and 
where it established the borders of who was in and who was out, who was 
included in the great feast of life and who excluded” (Mellinkoff 1993: 11) 
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For the understanding of Balkan and South Caucasian societies, this aspect 
is particularly meaningful. Since the 1990s we can observe a process of 
displacement, shifting, multiplication, and narrowing of the “boundaries of 
difference.” 

A second component of re-constructed national identities is the forging 
of a clear, authentic set of shared characteristics which do not alter across 
time. Consequently, history was perceived as a /ocus where identities, 
one’s own or others, could be recovered, and appropriated. There could be 
found some interesting moments shared by societies in the two regions: 
some of the ex-federal republics rejected the Soviet and Yugoslav pasts as 
“a shift from the normal development" or “an interruption of history". 
Independence meant the “return to history.” Consequently, the illusion 
was that a lost line could be embraced, and lost identity could be restored, 
if sought carefully in the lost past. 

Of course, reconstruction of the past did not have uniform 
characteristics in the Balkans and the South Caucasus or even within 
societies. Nevertheless, very significant similarities in the construction of 
narratives can be found, among them the tendency to forge new identities 
while claiming them as being restored from the past. 


History teaching and Identity 


During the last several decades history has lost its reputation as a 
holder of “truth” about the past; rather, it is increasingly viewed as an 
interpretation determined by political circumstances and ideologies. As 
Margaret MacMillan points out, each generation looks through the past 
and finds what suits its present needs (MacMillan 2009: 85). 

Reconstruction of national histories in the 1990s developed in the 
overall framework of the nation-building process, in the context of a 
political and economic transitional crisis in parallel with inter-ethnic 
conflicts. On the cultural level, the main characteristics of the crisis were 
the search for homogeneity and clear-cut frontiers between “us” and 
“others.” As Nada Svob-Dokic points out, in this context “cultures have 
been pushed to search for a symbolic identification that best fitted into the 
overall political and economic framework” (Svob-Dokic 2001: 8). 
National histories emerged as one of the main “symbolic identification” 
and an integral part of the nation-building process. They reflected fully the 
complexity of that period. The “new” histories played an important role in 
forming images of the nation and attitudes towards others, in explaining 
and justifying present-day conflicts, etc. 
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The new versions of history were notably reflected in the area of 
history teaching, as may be observed by comparing versions of national 
histories in Balkan and South Caucasian school history textbooks. 

The use of textbooks to teach history is one of the most important tools 
for shaping national identity and collective historical awareness 
(Stojanovic 2001:27). According to Hanna Schissler, there is an inevitable 
political dimension to what knowledge is imparted in school books. From 
textbooks one may learn what a society believes should be handed on to 
the young as part of their historical consciousness (Schissler 1987: 26). As 
Howard Mehlinger states, no other socialisation instrument can compare to 
textbooks “in their capacity to convey a uniform, approved, even official 
version of what youth should believe” (Mehlinger 1985: 287). Information 
presented in the textbooks is often used as an ideological instrument for 
legitimising existing political and social order. It is also noted that “history 
textbooks communicate a contemporary past, one which matches the 
prevailing social and political needs” (Porat 2001: 49). At the same time, it 
should be taken into consideration that the conception of history as a 
school subject is created within the wide context of cultural values. For 
this reason, Jane J. White states that we should not “adopt ... the notion 
that purely objective forms of knowledge can be constructed in textbooks 
that is not constrained by time or place nor by values or beliefs of the 
culture within which it is written. Textbooks are not neutral pipelines 
across the ages that link present-day students with events as they ‘really’ 
happened” (White 1988: 115-140). The idea of historical education as a 
form of “cultural transmission” remains very strong in the mind of many 
politicians and policymakers (Haydn 2004: 89). 


History textbooks 


This comparative study of textbooks written and published during the 
1990s is based on an analysis conducted in the framework of several 
projects. The result reveals many similarities in reconstruction, 
representation and interrelations among national histories. They can be 
structured in the following way: 


Absence of regional dimension of history 


The first common characteristic is a deficiency in the regional 
dimension of history. Balkan societies are similar to those of the South 
Caucasus in having experienced three different shared pasts: Byzantine, 
Ottoman and Communist. Nevertheless, in textbooks written in the 1990s, 
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there can hardly be found any regional understanding of the history, or a 
mention of the regional context within which national histories have 
developed. The history of the regions was either ignored or fragmented. 
For example, each national history in the Balkans is connected directly to 
European history, without acknowledgement of any regional stages in 
between. Each of the South Caucasian societies is considered within a 
wider unity, detached from the Caucasus — for Georgia it is Europe, for 
Azerbaijan the Turkish world, while Armenia is attached to the concept of 
Great Armenia. 


Mythologisation of history 


During this transitional period when the collective past was revised, 
old myths were replaced either by new ones, or by retrieving even older 
layers attributed to the time when national states were established. The 
dominance of myths in the way the past is described and perceived served 
as the foundation for ethnocentrism and intolerance. 


National history takes central place 


In contrast to the Yugoslav and Soviet period, when national histories 
were presented to a relatively small extent, after the dissolution of the 
socialist systems national histories were given central place in the 
curriculum. The common Yugoslav/Soviet history, based on the idea of 
brotherhood of nations, was replaced by a new, ethnocentric perspective 
and by mutually exclusive narratives. Hence, ethnic versions of national 
history came to prevail. The historical context was limited to the current 
ethnic borders, thus bolstering the idea of the uniqueness of one’s own 
nation. 


Uniqueness of the nation 


Each nation sees itself as unique, incomparable and superior, and 
employs history to prove it. Elements that might unify are suppressed. 


The same model of national identity 


Many structural components of national narratives are the same. 
According to Dubravka Stojanovic, the main similarity (in the way Balkan 
peoples represent their past) is that each people establishes its identity by 
opposing themselves to another, neighbouring nation. As noted by Ilham 
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Abbasov and Sergei Rumyantsev the image of “others” is an indivisible 
part of conceptualising the Homeland (Abbasov, Rumyantsev 2008: 38). 
The notion that the new unit was victimised by all others is dominant 
(Stojanovic 2002: 468). To some extent, the same patterns occur in the 
South Caucasus, especially as concerns sides currently hostile to each 
other. 


Ethnocentric history 


^ 


One feature that is similar in all textbooks is that “others,” mostly 
neighbouring peoples, rarely appear: “The neighbour’s history belongs to 
one’s national history since the neighbours exist only when they ‘meet’ 
with one’s own nation” (Koulouri 2002: 18). This statement about Balkan 
textbooks fully corresponds to South Caucasian ones. 

Exclusive, ethnocentric history has also made it difficult to identify the 
role of ethnic minorities in national history. This has consequently resulted 
in the marginalisation of ethnic minorities in the present-day societies. 


Establishment of the “historic character” of “ethnic traits” 


Textbooks also offer pupils historical characteristics that are ascribed 
to the nations, one’s own as well as others. Unchanging images of 
“historical” friends, but most of all enemies or traitors, are promoted. The 
most extreme formulation of this idea is that “an old enemy cannot 
become a friend” (Abbasov, Rumyantsev 2008: 44). As a rule, these 
images are mostly of neighbouring peoples. 

As for one’s own nation, an image is created about its “historical 
correctness.” “The impression is that ‘we’ have not taken any action in the 
past that harmed our neighbours [...] Those historical moments in which 
one’s own nation can be blamed for undesirable events are either completely 
ignored or ... presented as less important or even as responsibility of the 
‘others’” (Stojanovic 2001: 28). 


Continuity of ethnic history or statehood: 
“ethnic” and “historical” territories 


There is an evident investment in suggesting ethnic continuity or 
statehood, without rupture or even demographic change. According to 
Nikola Jordanovski, the constant need to keep a clean line of supposed 
ethno-genesis is evident in the Macedonian case (Jordanovski 2002: 270). 
The contemporary Azerbaijani nation is retrojected deep into antiquity and 
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seen as continuously existing since ancient times (Abbasov, Rumyantsev 
2008: 37). 

The question of “autochthonous origins of the Georgian people” 
(Lomashvili, Vardosanidze 1997: 16) and the history of Georgian statehood 
is also important in Georgian textbooks, as today autochthony is used as 
the primary legitimisation for territorial claims to rule (Reisner 1998: 416). 
There is also the notion of “ethnic and historical territory” in textbooks, 
with contemporary borders projected to earlier periods. 


Victimisation: projection of the present into the past, 
and vice versa 


Victimisation of one’s nation is a common feature of national narratives. 
This trait is especially characteristic for conflicting sides, which use 
history to justify the contemporary conflict and to establish roots deep into 
history. In doing so, all conflicting sides appear as eternal victims. As for 
conflicts projected onto the past, they also appear as constant and 
unchanging throughout history (Koulouri 2002: 26). 


Claim for “true” history 


The analysis of textbooks shows that a tendency to offer the “single 
authentic truth about history” is common to most textbooks (Stojanovic 
2002: 470). History is perceived as a single narrative that is unquestionable 
and unarguable. There is no place for a different perspective or interpretation. 
The total lack of a multi-perspectival approach is another factor shared by 
all textbooks. 


Differences in the presentation of certain topics, 
events and peoples 


Most textbooks present differing, if not conflicting, interpretations and 
evaluations of the same historical events. As mentioned above, each 
interpretation is presented as the only correct one, without offering even 
the possibility of a different view. As a result, clashing interpretations of 
ancestral homelands and cultural heritages are common. 


Lack of distance and of self-reflection 


One more similarity among textbooks is that the way historical events 
and facts are presented does not allow pupils to keep distance from them. 
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The lack of distance discourages introspection or self-examination, 
avoiding any necessity to doubt or to question. Encouraging the failure to 
reason is a major objective of textbooks, by displaying a selective memory 
that remembers what happened to “us” and forgets what happened to the 
“others”. 


Conclusion 


The post-Cold War era textbooks share the same structure, which is 
revealed by the use of common or equivalent conceptual tools, the same 
ends and a normative discourse. Their main common trait is that they are 
one-sided, and rely on dogmatic interpretations of history. The textbooks 
of the 1990s represented history as a collective memory rather than history 
as a study of the past. Curricula regularly emphasise building national or 
ethnic identity and patriotism in the pupils as one of the important goals of 
history teaching. As a result, textbooks did not contribute to developing 
critical capabilities. They did not provoke pupils to think independently, to 
analyse and to interpret. They emphasised the issues which were essential 
in meeting actual political interests. In fact, in the 1990s history textbooks 
were designed as tools for the formation of the new nations. 

After the 1990s history education underwent some changes. As in 
1990s and early 2000s, the situation is far from being uniform in the states 
of the regions. In some the ethnocentric vision of history has been revised 
more or less successfully, in others it is still very strong. However, the past 
and especially the present still matter, and depoliticising history remains a 
challenge for the societies in these regions. 
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THE BALKANS AND THE CAUCASUS: 
THE LIMITS OF THE COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 


ANA DINESCU 


The Balkans and the Caucasus are often compared from the point of 
view of the high concentration and diversity of their ethnic minorities, the 
complicated imbroglio of their historical memories, their Communist 
recent past(s) and the resulting potential for conflict. This may account for 
the frequent temptation of offering general solutions to very specific 
contexts, instead of uncovering directly the multiplicity of problems. 

The present study analyses the limits of this perspective, taking the 
national minorities as a case study, evaluated in light of European and 
international standards in this respect, and taking into account the social 
and historical profiles of the two regions. 

Our assumption is that given the role played by the recent 
(re)configuration of memories in (re)building the new post-Communist 
identities, the exclusively holistic approach cannot offer viable solutions in 
answer to specific contexts. Social scientists and experts in the area could 
change this paradigm, by fostering dialogue and bringing their knowledge 
to bear on specific issues, setting the basis for further theoretical re- 
evaluations. 


The minorities issue. European perspectives 


The applicability of “models”, constructions based on various and 
disparate lessons learned, is limited by the dynamics of the situations on 
the ground. What proved to be successful in one case could be a failure in 
another, depending on specific cultural, historical and geographical 
profiles and various local and international features. Our approach to the 
issue of minorities is multi-dimensional, taking into account political, 
economic, social and cultural aspects that might not coincide with a 
general and static model for approaching the problematic of national 
minorities, translatable from one region or country to another. Beyond the 
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general context created by compulsory legislation guaranteeing respect for 
human and minority rights, in daily use these regulations are necessarily 
applied to particular situations. 

Democracy is a process, and the general standards are rather an ideal 
case than a daily reality. As Eley (Eley 2000: 4) indicated: 


In Europe, democracy did not result from natural evolution or economic 
prosperity. It certainly did not emerge as an inevitable by-product of 
individualism or the market. It developed because masses of people 
organized collectively to demand it. 


Similarly, identities are the result of dynamic processes, at the end of 
which old and new stereotypes and mentalities are recomposed, 
reorganized or reintegrated in various identity narratives. 

The main approaches to ethnicity are either based on a primordialist 
(Geertz 1973; Gellner 1983; White 1999; Horowitz 1985), or a constructivist 
perspective (Brubacker 2004, Chandra 2001, Brass 1997). According to 
the first methodology, although historical and social circumstances may 
change, ethnic identities will remain fundamentally the same. From the 
second angle, identity is the result of a process, incorporating elements 
reflecting the values of the majority. 

For our analysis, we prefer a mix of the two perspectives: although we 
consider identities as a given reality, transmitted and enforced through 
family and public education, social environment, religious beliefs or 
linguistic habits, identity is influenced over a life-span by various 
interactions with the general social environment. Following exchanges 
between an individual belonging to a minority group and representatives 
of the majority, small or fundamental changes at the level of identity 
occur, for both groups. They might be reflected at the linguistic level, by 
appropriation of certain cultural codes or by participation in democratic 
rituals, such as elections. 

The reality of an extended net of common functioning institutions, 
allowing dialogue between minorities and majorities, plays an important 
role in this process of identity building, and significantly reduces, though 
it cannot totally eliminate, the risk of ethnic conflicts and tensions. 

Approaching minority issues requires human sensitivity and experienced 
diplomatic skills. One puzzling reality in this domain is the lack of clear 
definitions of the terms we are using, a situation that does not impede the 
creation of extremely detailed systems of protection and monitoring. A 
salient example in this respect is the notion of national minority itself. So 
far, European and international legislation has not succeeded in providing 
a standardised and universally recognised definition of the term. 
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The term "minority" does not refer exclusively to numerical 
differentiation, being used in direct relation with the “majority”, that is, the 
dominant group, and with access to power. Group rights, attributed to a 
group of individuals or “peoples”, include the right to self-determination, 
provided that certain (but not universal) criteria are fulfilled. International 
legislation guarantees protection of the rights of individuals, as opposed to 
members of the minority group collectively. 

In both the Caucasus and the Balkans, given the very recent memory 
and persistence of bloody conflicts, the assumption that minority rights are 
collective by nature thus contributes to scepticism about accepting 
legislation regarding the protection of minorities. 

In Western and Eastern European countries, approaches to minority 
issues are dissimilar, based on dissimilar experiences and the differing 
genesis of the state in each case. During their post-Communist evolution, 
new EU members developed a system of minority rights, guaranteeing, at 
least in theory, special rights — for example, in the area of education — 
absent in Western Europe, where the focus is pre-eminently on human and 
universal rights (Berry, De Vries 2004: 464). Nowadays, Europe is 
confronted with various challenges in terms of identity: waves of 
migration from non-European geographical areas, the increase of 
xenophobia and religious intolerance. The new realities are inducing 
change at the level of general approaches regarding minority issues, 
lacking in the Eastern European part of the continent, which is not affected 
by the waves of immigration coming from outside Europe. The new 
human and social contexts are proof that solutions regarding minorities are 
not absolute, and that the process of finding appropriate solutions is still at 
its very beginning. 

From the institutional angle, the main benchmarks of the post-Cold 
War European context were set by the Council of Europe, which set the 
standards in the area of human and minority rights. The OSCE offered the 
possibility of greater practical involvement, through various ground 
missions dedicated mostly to electoral monitoring and post-conflict 
reconciliation. The advantage of both organizations is the wide 
geographical area covered, counting among their members most Western 
Balkan and Caucasus countries, thus allowing dialogue outside the EU and 
NATO umbrellas. But these conditions are not enough for practical 
settlements of the conflicts; the direct process of negotiation is significantly 
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complicated by difficult and sometimes incoherent local decision making 
processes. 


The Balkans and the Caucasus, the minority question 


Minorities from both regions face various specific problems, stemming 
from the diversity of situations affecting the countries: Internal Displaced 
Persons (IDP), a complicated situation regarding property rights, 
intolerance, the absence of functional and reliable — including non-corrupt 
— political systems that could create various credible and long lasting 
options for the protection of minority rights. 

D. Horowitz considers that: 


in severely divided societies, ethnicity finds its way into a myriad of 
issues: development plans, educational controversies, trade union affairs, 
land policy, business policy, tax policies (Horowitz 2000: 8). 


As soon as an ethnic issue has arisen, it influences the general agenda 
of the society. Weak states are in general rarely able to create and maintain 
coherent policies, including democratic standards and human rights 
principles. The fundamental difference between these two regions is in the 
opportunities for a timely process set to achieve these objectives. The 
Euro-Atlantic integration perspective — present in the Caucasus mostly in 
the Georgian case, but with seriously problematic practical aspects related 
to the stubborn opposition of the Russian Federation — is the engine 
providing the appropriate fuel to the process of modernisation, including 
in the area of minority rights. 


The international institutional framework 


In many countries belonging to the former Communist bloc, external 
pressures played an important role in solving minority rights issues. 
Applications for EU and NATO memberships involved dramatic social 
changes, as one of the main conditions to become fully part of the Euro- 


' A recent example of this approach is the speech by Knut Vollebaeck, OSCE High 
Commissioner on National Minorities, on the occasion of the Corfu Process 
Meeting “Conflict Prevention as one of the main tasks of OSCE”, Vienna, Austria, 
23 February 2010, http://www.osce.org/henm, retrieved April 2010. “Conflicts 
may be prevented. They are not inevitable”, said Vollebaeck, who highlighted the 
role OSCE might play with the help of the field missions and the opportunities of 
dialogue and co-operation. 
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Atlantic community is the lack of internal (including ethnic) conflicts and 
good neighbourhood relations. In the case of the Balkans, as in the case of 
the Caucasus, due to various historical partitions and state reconfigurations 
(either historically achieved or attempted), some minorities share strong 
ties with their kin-states. The limited application of international human 
rights standards as well as the incoherence of state policies — due to 
internal political instability — cause difficulties, and present a serious 
potential risk for settling normal neighbourhood relations. Ethnic tensions 
are used for political purposes, increasing the gaps between majority and 
minority. 

In 1993 the European Council in Copenhagen set the minimum 
conditions a European country has to fulfil in order to join the EU: 


Membership requires that the candidate country has achieved stability of 
institutions guaranteeing democracy, the rule of law, human rights and 
respect for, and protection of minorities, the existence of a functioning 
market economy, as well as the capacity to cope with competitive pressure 
and market forces within the Union. Membership presupposes the 
candidate’s ability to take on the obligations of membership including 
adherence to the aims of political, economic and monetary union.” 


The process of Euro-Atlantic integration went hand-in-hand with the 
fulfilment of EU standards. By applying these requirements, minorities set 
up their institutions and started political negotiations for guaranteeing their 
rights with the representatives of the majority. External pressure played 
the role of incentive and offered the regulatory framework, but the most 
important stress was put on developing the local capacity for negotiation 
and creating the requisite conditions and habits for dialogue. 

In this respect, for our case study, the differences are significant. If 
countries included in the Balkans are at various stages of discussions 
concerning the membership, for the Caucasus neither membership of the 
EU nor wholesale replication of its model can be envisaged. 


The local context 


As soon as we move into the specific details of the two regions, a 
couple of observations and delimitations are necessary for outlining the 


? Conclusions of the European Council Danish Presidency — 
http://www.europarl.europa.eu/enlargement/ec/pdf/cop en.pdf, retrieved February 
3". 2010. 
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particular context for each geographical space, with direct consequences 
for the practical handling of our problem. 


1. The Balkans. The geographical, geopolitical 
and mental definitions 


In order to limit the negative symbolism of the term “Balkans”, the 
Western Balkans’ refer to countries in different stages of dialogue with the 
EU and NATO: Albania, the former Yugoslav republics (with the 
exception of Slovenia, already a member of both organisations) and 
Kosovo (whose recognition, after the unilateral declaration of independence 
in February 2008, is still under consideration, including in many EU and 
NATO countries). 

A series of regional organizations were and continue to be very active 
in the region with various agendas and records of results: the Southeast 
European Cooperation Process, Stability Pact for South-Eastern Europe, 
Central European Free Trade Agreement, Central European Initiative, 
Black Sea Economic Cooperation, and Southeast European Cooperation 
Initiative. 

The Stability Pact for South-Eastern Europe (SPSEE) is one of the 
most frequently mentioned institutions regarding post-conflict settlement 
in the Balkans — a process which is far from reaching an end. Its 
replication for the Caucasus region was at least once suggested and 
discussed at high levels in the EU. 

SPSEE was launched in 1999 as the first comprehensive conflict 
prevention strategy of the international community, aimed at strengthening 
the efforts of the countries of South-Eastern Europe in fostering peace, 
democracy, respect for human rights and economic prosperity." It provided 
a framework to stimulate regional co-operation and to expedite integration 
into European and Euro-Atlantic structures in the areas of: democratisation 
and human rights; economic reconstruction, co-operation and development; 
security. 

The role of the Pact has changed over time, from a platform 
channelling funds for reconstruction and co-ordinating donors' activities 
into a forum where countries of the region and international actors could 
identify common problems and devise shared strategies to tackle them. 


? See, for example, the definition included on page 1 of this document: 
http://ec.europa.eu/enlargement/pdf/balkans communication/western balkans co 
mmunication 050308 en.pdf, retrieved February 9", 2010. 

^ Information available at http://www.stabilitypact.org, retrieved April 1“, 2010. 
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The broad mandate and strong international support for the Stability 
Pact allowed it to convince South-Eastern European countries to engage in 
a wide and articulated regional co-operation program, spanning over 
several years. As the situation on the ground was changing, it was decided 
to transform the Stability Pact into its successor organisation, the Regional 
Co-operation Council. This new structure was designed around priorities 
defined in the region itself, based on the concept of “regional ownership.” 
The Regional Co-operation Council inherited the mandate of the Stability 
Pact to oversee co-operation processes in South-Eastern Europe and to 
support European and Euro-Atlantic integration of the region. 


2. The Caucasus 


The Caucasus is separated into two parts: the North and the South. The 
Northern part includes parts of the Russian Federation — with conflicts in 
Chechnya, Ingushetia, Daghestan, Adygea, Kabardino-Balkiria, Karachai- 
Cherkessia, North Ossetia, Krasnodarkrai and Stavropolkrai. The South 
includes: Armenia, Azerbaijan — with the conflict of Nagorno-Karabakh — 
and Georgia — struggling with the tense situations in Abhazia and South 
Ossetia. 

More than 50 ethnic groups live in this region, speaking different 
languages from at least three language families, exhibiting huge religious 
variety — Shia and Sunni Muslims, both Eastern and Oriental Orthodox 
Christians, Jews etc. 

The level of industrialisation and urbanisation differs from one region 
to another. Demographic information provided by the authorities is 
unreliable, since the exact numbers of ethnic groups, for example, are not 
available. The political structure of the former Soviet Union was based on 
the concept of ethnic autonomy, a concept that acquired a different 
meaning in comparison with its accepted use in the Balkans. 

Civil society is very weak and depends to a high degree on the 
financial support of international donors and the collaboration of local 
authorities on various matters — including the legal registration of the 
members of ethnic groups — hence the relative lack of independence in 
establishing a local agenda for research and activism. This situation was 
also present in the Balkan area, but the speed of the European integration 
process offered a constant frame as well as the appropriate know-how to 
create viable civil society institutions. 

Day-to-day practice in the South Caucasus mostly lacks the awareness 
of legislative provisions reflecting minority rights, and anti-discrimination 
provisions in both the civil and criminal sphere remain unapplied 
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(Popjanevski 2006: 8).? National minorities often lack adequate political 
and administrative representation and the subsequent identity strategies 
and institutional network for creating public awareness of the minority 
problem. 

Since 1991, there have been six armed conflicts over ethnic 
independence. The frozen conflicts are not helping to settle this issue, as 
long as the international community itself is very wary of offering a long- 
term definitive solution without the direct agreement of Moscow, whose 
cooperation is extremely complicated. The origins of these conflicts differ. 
The Abkhaz conflict was aimed at changing forms of political association, 
not at securing ethnic independence per se, while in Georgia’s case 
various geopolitical interests are at stake. 

Implementation of legislation regarding minorities is problematic; the 
institutional framework for ensuring a higher level of implementation is 
still weak, as the states face various problems from the point of view of 
complying to minimum democratic requirements. 

The integration of minorities at the level of local and central 
governments is extremely limited, and nor do the geographical conditions 
help in creating the necessary conditions for coherent solutions. In 
Azerbaijan and Georgia national minorities live in substantial numbers and 
are compactly settled. In Armenia, since the expulsion of the Azerbaijanis 
in the late 1980s, minorities are not compactly settled. Their level of 
representation is limited and the creation of viable institutions — including 
those designed and created by the minorities themselves — is destabilised 
by internal and external contexts. Frequent instances of xenophobia have 
pushed many members of Caucasian ethnic groups towards a very 
reserved attitude in expressing their identity, confined within the limits of 
their own communities. 

Given this intricate situation, the idea of a Stability Pact for the 
Caucasus appears risky and very unrealistic. Starting from the OSCE 
Summit in Istanbul in November 1999, regional leaders (at the time, 
presidents Aliyev, Kocharyan and Shevardnadze, and Turkish President 
Demirel) have appealed for some kind of stability or security pact for the 
region as a whole. The position was mostly declarative, as the resources to 
guarantee results were lacking at the operational level. 

A series of documents analyzing these aspects were published by the 
Centre for European Policy Studies (CEPS),° an independent think thank 
in Brussels. The CEPS found that among the goals of the Pact could be 


5 The paper is focusing exclusively on the case of Azerbaijan and Georgia, but the 
two examples could be considered as symptomatic for the whole area. 
5 http://www.ceps.eu/book/stability-pact-caucasus, retrieved March 2010. 
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enumerated: that the EU and Russia develop a Southern Dimension 
cooperation, an enhanced role for Black Sea Economic Cooperation, and 
an improved legal framework for oil and gas (e.g. the Caspian Seabed, 
pipeline transit protocol).’ In a further evaluation, the Centre stressed the 
need for a “comprehensive, multilateral approach” in the region. 

At the EU level, the idea of such a project was diluted and considered 
inappropriate, taking into account other tools and instruments operational 
before the creation of the Stability Pact for South-Eastern Europe. In 2006, 
the Special Representative for the South Caucasus, Peter Semneby, 
affirmed: 


[An] EU membership perspective is not present in the Southern Caucasus, 
unlike the Balkans. [...] It is indeed the European membership perspective 
that has played the most important role in the Balkans in terms of reforms 
that have been undertaken. 


He noted as well that the South Caucasus is a far more unstable region, 
with its lingering “frozen conflicts” and Russia’s permanent influence. At 
the same time, some of the Eastern Partnership Countries are considered 
parts of the “new Eastern Europe” from the point of view of the 
differences between the two parts of Europe (Cornell 2010: 7). 

In many cases, the ENP was criticized by the countries directly 
concerned, as a way for the EU to avoid the question of full membership, 
yet the financial support offered is substantial. Georgia constantly asserts 
its commitment to become part of EU and NATO, and the latter 
organisation welcomed these aspirations at the 2008 Summit in 
Bucharest." Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan are variously involved with 
the EU via ENP action plans, and the EU offers significant funding for 
these countries. 


The elements of the comparison 


After this short presentation of both regions, we will try to make a 
short round-up of both cases, in order to identify the similarities and 
differences.” 


TA Stability Pact for the Caucasus, CEPS, May 2000, available on www.ceps.be, 
retrieved September 2010. 

8 For the Georgia-NATO relations, see: 
http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics_38988.htm, retrived November 2010. 

? The sources for this chapter are: 
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- In both cases, the beginning of 1990s paved the way for dramatic 
reforms, but the legacy of Communism complicated the progresses and 
the states remain weak. In contrast to Central and Eastern Europe, 
countries from both regions were not independent during the Cold 
War, but part of federal or confederative structures — whose memories 
are still alive. Often, independence was acquired through violent 
conflicts. 

- The two regions are characterized by various migration trends, 
following interstate conflicts and civil wars, and difficult economic and 
social situations. The number of minorities is large and hard to map, 
and the general demographics not reliable. 

- Membership in the Council of Europe introduces mandatory 
respect for the main documents regarding the protection of minority 
rights — such as the Framework Convention for the Protection of 
National Minorities, or the European Charter for Regional and 
Minority Languages. 

- Given the conflicts from the recent past, the issue of respecting 
minority rights could be interpreted as a possible hidden intention of 
secession. External pressures and internal responses need to be directed 
towards creating a general environment favourable to state democratic 
institutions while offering opportunities at the local level to create the 
requisite institutions. The transfer of expertise should focus on 
standards, not on ready-made models of action. 

- Regional ambitions — Serbia, or Croatia, in the Balkans’ case, or 
Georgia as a counter-part to Russia — have various consequences, not 
always positive, for the final settlements of minority issues. 

- The EU and NATO are looking for stability in these two regions 
and will encourage any short, medium and long term solutions for 
putting an end to the tensions. 

- The two regions are included in various European and American 
plans related to energy corridors, and creating stability is a very 
important aim. 


http://www.ceps.eu/system/files/book/201 1/02/55.pdf, retrieved March, 2010; 
http://www.rferl.org/content/article/1068369.html, retrieved March, 2010; 
http://www.ceri-sciencespo.com/archive/juneOl/tocci.pdf, retrieved March, 2010; 
http://www.euractiv.com/en/east-mediterranean/eu-plans-stronger-ties-east- 
european-neighbours/article-177009, retrieved March, 2010. 

10 See, for example, the document of the European Commission — Energy 
Corridors. European Union and Neighbouring Countries — 
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Differences 


- The historical evolutions of both regions are significantly 
different. 

- Given the diversity of ethnic, social and political problems, the 
process of solution finding in the Caucasus is at its very beginning. On 
the other hand, the Balkans are no longer a black hole of Europe: 
structural problems persist but there has been dramatic progress 
regarding the openness to finding solutions for establishment of viable 
states, even if the outcome and the general pace is still uncertain. 
Croatia has proved to be a successful candidate for EU integration, 
aiming to complete negotiations during 2011, despite the persistence of 
problems in the area of human rights, the situation of war criminals 
and disagreements with its neighbours. 

- The impact of European standards is more than limited and 
uneven from one region to another, depending on the political 
objectives set from one country to another. 

- In the case of the Caucasus, the questions regarding the types of 
political and state solutions for ending a conflict — federation, 
confederation etc. — differ from those addressed in the Balkans. The 
conflict situations of the Caucasus appear deadlocked in irreconcilable, 
opposing demands for confederation/common state solutions on one 
side versus autonomy/federal solutions on the other. With the rejection 
of con-federal (including common state) solutions by recognized states 
(Georgia and Azerbaijan), the sub-state entities are radicalised and 
demand outright independence. 


Conclusion 


The two cases require a different approach with regard to medium and 
long-term solutions. The minorities represent a very delicate issue that 
should be addressed taking into accounts the local sensibilities, through 
localised solutions. 

It is important to focus on good practices and how these could be 
shared at the global level, but avoid imposing ready-made solutions. A 
case-by-case basis of cooperation is required, as well as a multilateral 


http://www.energy.eu/publications/KIN A22581ENC 002.pdf, retrieved November 
2010. 

!! The official Croatian website regarding the negotiation process - http://www.eu- 
pregovori.hr/default.asp?jezik=2, or http://www.eubusiness.com/news-eu/croatia- 
enlarge.7fc/, retrieved December 2010. 
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approach and cooperation in various degrees — in education, culture, 
business etc. — facilitating the building of reciprocal trust. 

The recently approved Lisbon Treaty offers opportunities for an EU 
involvement in negotiating solutions. But at the same time, action in the 
Caucasus region is strictly limited by Russia’s interests. The various 
formats of dialogue with Moscow created at the level of EU and NATO, as 
well as the framework set by the Council of Europe and OSCE provide a 
good start for dialogue, with possibilities of improvement at various 
levels. 

Information and communications campaigns with the direct involvement 
of minority representatives during the planning and implementation stages, 
strictly adapted to the national and geopolitical structures, could pave the 
way for a paradigm shift in understanding the national minority question, 
on both sides — the minority and the majority. 

A general focus on human rights and the practice of anti-discrimination 
could be more useful in setting a certain openness of the public opinion 
towards the positive perception of the problems of minority rights. 

The question is, and will remain for at least the next decade: what are 
the interests of Europe? And, again, what is, in fact, Europe? 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY REACTIONS 
TO THE INDEPENDENCE PROCLAMATIONS 
OF KOSOVO, SOUTH OSSETIA AND ABKHAZIA 


HANNA SHELEST 


There have been many examples in history of different separatist 
movements or ethnic groups proclaiming independence. In the twentieth 
century alone, there were several waves of state dissolution and 
independence movements — the collapse of the Ottoman, Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian Empires after the First World War, the end of the 
colonial system in the 1940s-60s and the dissolution of South-Eastern and 
Eastern European federative states, as well as of the USSR, in the 1990s. 
Some states were quickly recognized by the international community, 
some have undergone a long and bloody period in their history. 

The most recent wave of independence proclamation in Europe started 
in 2008, when Kosovo proclaimed itself and was recognised as an 
independent state. There is still some dispute as to whether this was a 
continuation of Yugoslavia's dissolution, or a new event on the political 
map of Europe. This wave continued with Russia's recognition, almost 
alone, of South Ossetian and Abkhazian independence in September 2008. 
However, the circumstances of the political and international environment 
differed dramatically in 2008 from those that obtained at the beginning of 
the 1990s, and thus the consequences of the independence proclamations 
of Kosovo, South Ossetia and Abkhazia should be analysed considering 
this new paradigm of international relations. 

One of the main problems in the international academic community 
today is the current absence of a neutral position on this question. Authors 
in general can be divided into two groups: those who are sure that all three 
cases are identical, and that therefore Kosovo is a precedent in 
international relations; and those who consider the situations in former 
Yugoslavia and Georgia as totally different, and Kosovo as a unique case. 
The international community is still not able to explain why Kosovo is a 
unique case, which cannot be used relating to other separatist territories in 
the Black Sea region. Though having similarities and differences, both in 
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the events leading up to and consequences of their independence 
proclamation, all three regions have rather different visions of their future 
development. Their independence and sovereignty depend less on 
themselves and their internal development, and more on the interests and 
politics of other countries. 

If Kosovo from the very beginning clearly stated that its struggle for 
independence aimed at the creation of its own state, without any desire to 
join Albania, the leaders of Abkhazia and South Ossetia have been less 
consistent. At the end of the 1980s, they urged autonomous status, which 
would allow them — if Georgia were to secede from the USSR - the 
possibility to decide whether or not to stay part of the Soviet Union. 
During 20 years of conflict, they called many times for independence, 
conducting separate referenda. However, after the Russian-Georgian 
conflict of 2008, the leaders of South Ossetia expressed their aspiration to 
become a part of the Russian Federation. Under such conditions, the 
conflict potential of these regions remains high. 

The aim of this article is to analyse the current situation and 
perspectives of Kosovan, South Ossetian and Abkhazian independence. 
We propose to consider the circumstances leading up to the proclamation 
of these three states, to follow arguments of supporters and opponents, and 
analyse their future perspectives. 


Historical background 


The current history of the conflicts in Kosovo, South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia started in the 1980s. At that time the ethnic compositions of the 
populations in these regions were as follows: in Kosovo, according to the 
census of 1991, of 1,954.747 inhabitants, Albanians represented 82.2%, 
Serbs 10%. By 2008, as a result of the mass migration of Serbs to Serbia, 
these numbers changed to 93% and 5% respectively. The population of 
Abkhazia (according to the census of 1989) was 525,061 persons, of 
whom 46% were Georgians, 18% Abkhaz, and 14% Russian and 
Armenians. The population of South Ossetia (according to the census of 
1989) was an estimated 100,000 persons, of whom 66.2% were Ossetians, 
28.9% Georgians and 5% of other nationalities. (Kusniruk 2008) 

In 1989 a referendum held in Serbia adopted a new constitution, under 
which the autonomous rights of the Kosovo province were dramatically 
limited. Kosovar Albanians boycotted this referendum. As a result, the 
Kosovo parliament was dissolved and broadcasting in Albanian ceased. 
Starting from 1991, the Serbian government prohibited the use of 
Albanian language in state institutions, schools, universities and hospitals. 
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The removal of Albanians from governmental institutions began. Hence 
mass protests and strikes started. In the early 1990s Kosovars created 
parallel authorities, including (unarmed) police and an educational system, 
which functioned during the 1990s. The situation worsened in 1996-1997, 
when the Serbian government started to resettle Serbian refugees from 
Croatia and Bosnia in Kosovo. At the same time, the radical mood among 
Kosovo Albanians led to military confrontation between the Kosovo 
Liberation Army and Yugoslavian police. Starting in 1998, the clashes led 
to repression, ethnic cleansing and mass military actions (Kusniruk 2008). 

In March 1990 Georgia proclaimed its sovereignty and boycotted an 
all-union referendum of 17^ March 1991; however, 52.3% of Abkhaz took 
part and voted for the preservation of the Soviet Union (98.6%) (Nikolaev 
2006). The military phase of the confrontation started in 1992, after much 
sporadic fighting and the deployment of 2,000 Georgian soldiers on the 
territory of Abkhazia. A cease-fire Agreement was reached on 3" 
September 1992 but has been broken repeatedly. The conflict led to the 
mass migration of the population from Abkhazia. In 1994 a CIS 
peacekeeping mission was deployed, which consisted only of Russian 
soldiers. For the first time in the history of the UN, the mandate of the UN 
mission included “monitoring actions of the CIS forces,” a result of the 
CIS peacekeepers’ systematic violation of the principle of neutrality. 

On 10" November 1989, the Council of South Ossetia asked the 
Supreme Council of Georgia to raise its status to that of autonomous 
republic. At the same time the Supreme Council of Georgia proclaimed 
Georgian as the main language (1989) and adopted a law prohibiting local 
(regional) parties (1990), perceived by Ossetians as a prohibition of the 
Ossetian party, which led to the proclamation of the South Ossetian 
Democratic Republic on 20" September 1990 (Cvetkovski) After the 
boycott of the Georgian elections and conduct of Ossetian elections in 
December 1990, the Government of Georgia, headed by Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia, proclaimed the local elections in South Ossetia illegitimate 
and cancelled its autonomous status on 11" December 1990. This led to 
the military conflict in 1991-1992, massive movements of refugees both 
Georgian and Ossetian, numerous peace initiatives by different countries 
and organizations, and the de facto status of a frozen conflict till August 
2008. 


Legal aspects 


General discussion among world leaders, representatives of international 
organizations and academics nowadays mostly centre on the legal and 
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moral aspects of Kosovo’s, South Ossetia’s and Abkhazia’s recognition. 
Legal and moral arguments, as well as different interpretations of 
historical facts, have become crucial to the decision-making process 
concerning the recognition of these territories. Taking into account the 
importance of internal and foreign policy factors, which also play a 
significant role in this process, nevertheless all states, and especially newly 
self-proclaimed republics, are looking for legal precedents and arguments 
for their choice, in order to legitimate the decisions they have made. 

De facto, there are two main theories on state recognition in 
international law: declaratory and constitutive. According to the first, as 
formulated in its traditional form, a State’s existence as an international 
legal person is independent of its recognition by existing States. Thus, 
when an entity satisfies the traditional criteria for statehood under 
customary international law, that is, as soon as it exists as a fact, this entity 
is a State in the sense of international law (Raic 2002: 32). Supporters of 
this theory propose that the Montevideo Convention (1933) be followed, 
where Article 3 states that “The political existence of a State is 
independent of recognition by the other States” (Zimmermann 2008). 
Indirect proof of this maxim emerges from the fact that no ruling in 
international law sets out how many States must recognise the 
independence of the newly proclaimed State in order for it to be 
considered a fully-fledged subject of international law. 

The constitutive theory on the recognition of a State is based on the 
opposite thesis. The essence of it is formulated by L. Oppenheim as 
follows: 


International law does not say that a State is not in existence as long as it is 
not recognized, but it takes no notice of it before its recognition. Through 
recognition only and exclusively a State becomes an International Person 
and a subject of International law (Oppenheim 1905: 110) 


It is therefore important to note that even the most ardent supporters of 
this view do not claim that recognition creates the State, as is often 
suggested, since the State must, of necessity, exist prior to recognition. 
What is claimed, however, is that the act of recognition endows the 
already existing State with an international personality. Thus, a distinction 
is made between a State and an international person (Raic 2002: 29). 
Without state recognition it is impossible to imagine the membership of a 
State in the international organisations, signing of bi- and multilateral 
treaties, conducting foreign economic activity, etc. Lack of all this makes 
it de facto isolated on the world arena. 
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One of the main reasons for the current crisis as regards recognition of 
Kosovo, Abkhazia and South Ossetia is an absence of unified principles of 
state recognition. A second reason is in the longstanding contradiction 
between two basic principles of international law: the right of nations to 
self-determination, and the principle of the territorial integrity of states. 

The 1933 Montevideo Convention on the Rights and Duties of States 
set forth the traditional criteria for international recognition. To receive 
international recognition, a state must have a permanent population, a 
defined territory, a government, and the capacity to conduct foreign 
relations (Convention 1933). Kosovo’s territory, permanent population, 
democratically elected government, and diplomatic representations abroad 
easily fulfilled these requirements. 

In the cases of South Ossetia and Abkhazia, their territories are 
defined, despite small border disputes; however their populations are not 
permanent due to constant migration and dual citizenship. The international 
community questioned the legitimacy of elections, and the appointment to 
key posts of Russian citizens, representatives of the security agencies 
(Latinina 2008), raised questions about the governments’ independence. 
Moreover, the governments of Abkhazia and South Ossetia exist in de 
facto isolation, apart from relations with the Russian Federation and other 
non-recognised republics — so we must question their ability to conduct 
foreign relations. 


The European Community has since elaborated on the standards set forth 
in the Montevideo Convention through the 1991 Guidelines on the 
Recognition of New States in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union. The 
requirements for state recognition include: respect for the UN Charter, 
guarantees for the rights of ethnic groups and minorities under the Final 
Act of Helsinki and the Charter of Paris, acceptance of all relevant 
commitments with regard to disarmament, non-recognition for entities 
created through aggression, respect for the inviolability of frontiers unless 
changed peacefully and by common agreement, acceptance of 
commitments for regional stability and security, and a commitment to 
settle peacefully all questions of state succession. Under UN guidance, 
Kosovo met these considerations in the course of creating its own 
provisional institutions of self-government (Williams 2008). 


In 1991-92 the European Union asked a commission of constitutional 
lawyers to advise it on the legal aspects of the break-up of Yugoslavia. 
This commission, chaired by Robert Badinter, found that the Yugoslav 
Federation had “dissolved”; and the use of that term is important. 
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There is a great difference between what happens when one or more units 
“secede” from a federation and what happens when the entire federation 
dissolves. In the case of secession, there is a continuing constitutional and 
legal order: branches may drop off the tree, but the tree trunk still exists. In 
the case of dissolution, there is no more a tree: every unit can go its 
separate way (Malcolm 2008). 


At the same time, Abkhazia had been a Soviet Socialist Republic from 
1921 till 1931, and afterwards an Autonomous Socialist Republic as a part 
of the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic. South Ossetia had the status of 
Autonomous Region within the GSSR. So they have some special rights of 
self-government, but Georgia as a whole was not, and is not, a federation; 
and it is certainly not a federation that has undergone dissolution. The 
Soviet Union did dissolve, but Abkhazia and South Ossetia had not been 
operating directly as units of the Soviet federal system (Malcolm 2008). 

In both cases, with Serbia and Georgia, the international community 
found itself in a difficult situation, as the UN resolutions all confirmed the 
territorial integrity of Serbia and Georgia. But when taking the decision to 
recognise separatist regions, neither Russia nor Western countries took 
this into account. UN Resolution 1244 (1999) confirmed the territorial 
integrity of Yugoslavia, including Montenegro and Kosovo, but at the 
same time it was more and more obvious that neither territories wanted to 
be a part of Yugoslavia state, and would use different methods for their 
independence. Montenegro chose a democratic dialogue, and argued that 
as a constituent part of Yugoslavia like Croatia or Macedonia, it had a full 
right to independence. With Serbia and Kosovo the situation was much 
more complicated, as the memory of massacres and ethnic cleansing on 
both sides made it close to impossible to live within one state. 

Many experts pointed out that recognition of Kosovo’s independence 
took place nine years after the NATO military operation in the region, 
and deployment of peacekeepers under a UN mandate. During this time a 
detailed investigation took place into the facts of massacres, ethnic 
cleansings, military actions, etc. Additionally, the province was for a long 
time under a protectorate and, de facto, independent from Serbia, creating 
its own governmental and legislative institutions. 

By contrast, recognition of South Ossetia and Abkhazia took place 
less than a month after the tragic events of August 2008, and against the 
Six-point Agreement between the Presidents of Russia and France, 
according to which the further status of two regions should be settled later 
by an international commission (Kusniruk 2008). 

Some authors furthermore try to compare the three republics by 
territory and population, but in our opinion this cannot be an argument for 
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taking a decision on recognizing the independence of any territory, as 
world history, including European history, has proven that small states 
can be full-fledged actors in international relations. 


Is Kosovo a precedent? 


Many experts presume that there is a justification for Kosovo’s 
independence, based on well established precedent: the precedents of 
Slovenia, Croatia, Macedonia and Bosnia. Western governments have 
been surprisingly bad at explaining this. The only person who has stated it 
clearly is the President of Croatia, Stipe Mesić, who has pointed out that 
the underlying justification is the same for both Kosovo and Croatia: both 
were constituent units of the former Yugoslavia (Malcolm 2008). 

Marko Attila Hoare, European Neighbourhood Section Director for the 
Henry Jackson Society, has insisted that Kosovo’s secession from Serbia 
is neither unprecedented nor unique, and that it is a tactical mistake on the 
part of Western officials to pretend that it is (Hoare 2009). In his opinion, 
it is a fallacy to point to Kosovo as a precedent, because if a precedent has 
been established, it was established long before Kosovo’s independence 
was recognised. It was certainly established by the early 1990s, when all 
the members of the former multinational federations of the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia who wanted independence were granted it 
— except Kosovo. This was despite the fact that in the case of Yugoslavia, 
the federal members that declared independence had done so unilaterally, 
without the consent of either the federal centre, or of all other members of 
the federation. There is absolutely no reason why the recognition of 
Kosovo’s independence should not be treated as essentially the same as 
that of Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia. In contrast 
to Abkhazia and South Ossetia, for example, which were not members of 
the Soviet Union but simply autonomous entities within Georgia, Kosovo 
was a full member of the Yugoslav federation in its own right, 
independently of the fact that it was also an entity within Serbia. As a 
member of the defunct Yugoslav federation, Kosovo was entitled to self- 
determination after the dissolution of that federation had been 
internationally recognised, and after other members of the federation had 
been accorded that right (Hoare 2009). 

Some experts insist that Kosovo was a precedent for Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia, which in their turn have become a catalyst for other 
territories in the Black Sea region. It is difficult to agree with such 
statements, as these factors are just additional arguments in negotiations 
with the international community, but not on their own a factor provoking 
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the situation. Many separatist regions, such as Transnistria, had tried to 
proclaim their independence or to conduct referenda on this issue much 
earlier than 2008. The same took place in South Ossetia and Abkhazia, 
which had already tried to conduct referenda and to proclaim 
independence in 2006. 


Current stage in the recognition of independence 


Nevertheless, some lawyers think that recognition of a new state is a 
political act, not a subject for international law (Baymuratov 2002: 103). 
So there are some facts, quite apart from the legal background, which 
influence the decision-making process of world leaders and international 
organisations on whether to recognise or reject newly-established states 
and their governments. 

To compare the current status of recognition, 71 countries recognised 
Kosovo as an independent state as of November 2010, and most of them 
have already established diplomatic relations. At the same time not all 
members of the EU have recognised Kosovo; among these non- 
recognisers are Greece, Cyprus, Spain, Romania and Slovakia, each for 
particular internal reasons. There was also no unity among Members of the 
European Parliament in 2008, as their resolution calling upon all EU 
member-states to recognise Kosovo's independence passed with only a 
small majority. Thus the situation in this European body has changed over 
the years. 

At the end of August 2008 most European experts were quite sure that 
the Russian Federation would never recognize South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia so quickly, wishing to secure its control over the territories and 
prolong the situation of uncertainty in the region. However, on 26" 
September 2008, the Russian Federation officially recognized the 
independence of South Ossetia and Abkhazia. In his article for the 
Financial Times *Why I have recognized...", President Medvedev of the 
Russian Federation put the matter clearly: 


Meanwhile, ignoring Russia's warnings, western countries rushed to 

recognize Kosovo's illegal declaration of independence from Serbia. We 

argued consistently that it would be impossible, after that, to tell the 

Abkhazians and Ossetians (and dozens of other groups around the world) 

that what was good for the Kosovo Albanians was not good for them. In 

international relations, you cannot have one rule for some and another rule 

for others (Medvedev 2008). 

On April 29, 2010 speaking at the Council of Europe Session, Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs S. Lavrov stated that Russia was not eager to 
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recognise the independence of Abkhazia and South Ossetia, even when the 
independence of Kosovo had been proclaimed, but that these territories 
were pressuring Moscow. Negotiations took place with Georgia, which in 
the Minister’s words imposed conditions that Russian peacekeepers should 
withdraw and that the head of South Ossetia, E. Kokoyty, should be 
replaced, both of which conditions were totally unacceptable to Russia 
(Russia 2010). 

Some Russian experts wrote that recognition of South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia brought to a close the epoch of unipolarity in international 
relations which had started with the collapse of the Soviet Union (Maler 
2008). Such statements raise doubts about the real reasons for recognising 
the two former Georgian territories: is it a true desire of the Russian 
Federation to support two nations struggling for independence; or is it one 
more attempt to secure positions on the international arena opposing those 
of the USA? 

At the same time, only four countries have recognised South Ossetia 
and Abkhazia — Russia, Nicaragua, Venezuela and Nauru. The last one did 
so after the financial award of $50 million US from the Russian 
Federation, in its role as a donor of international financial support (Nauru 
2009). The Palestinian radical party Hamas, and unrecognised Transnistria, 
have also joined this list. 

It is an important fact that no other member of the CIS or Shanghai 
Group has recognised the independence of South Ossetia and Abkhazia. 
Of special importance is the refusal by Belarus, Russia’s main ally in the 
post-Soviet sphere. Moreover, relations between Minsk and Brussels 
began to improve, step by step, from the moment of refusal. In the Final 
Declaration of the Organisation of Collective Security Treaty member- 
states meeting in Moscow on 5" September 2008, participants greeted the 
active role of Russia in promoting peace and cooperation in the region, but 
decided not to recognise the independence of the separatist regions. 
Moreover, after this meeting no further work was undertaken to promote 
recognition. 


Moscow seriously miscalculated by undermining a principle that is crucial 
to many friendly countries. China's sensitivity to any challenge to the 
principle of territorial integrity is well-known. Although less visible, 
Russia's Central Asian allies — Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, or Kyrgyzstan — 
have their own minority and border issues that could render them 
vulnerable were the very principle which protects their integrity to be 
weakened. This is also true of Azerbaijan, because of the impact such ad 
hoc recognitions in the South Caucasus could have on the status of 
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Nagorno-Karabakh, and consequently on Azerbaijan’s own territorial 
integrity (Zurabishvili 2008). 


Romanian President Traian Basescu has strongly criticised the West’s 
policy on the Caucasus, joining a growing number of voices which claim 
that the West’s recognition of Kosovo’s independence created the 
problem. Basescu has said that in principle he is in favour of ethnic 
minority rights of a cultural nature, but only on an individual basis and 
never in conjunction with territories. He considers it a failure by the West 
not to realise that this would result in “big problems of territorial integrity” 
in the Balkans, the Black Sea region and other parts of Europe. 

Further, there is no need to pretend that Kosovo is a unique case to 
avoid scaring other states away from recognising its independence. 
Turkey, faced with a very real Kurdish separatist insurgency and bitterly 
opposed to the secession of Nagorno-Karabakh from Azerbaijan, was 
nevertheless one of the first states to recognise Kosovo’s independence. 
The Turkish newspaper Milliyet published an article in 2009, mooting a 
suggestion that Turkey in the near future could recognise South Ossetia 
and Abkhazia if Russia were to recognise Northern Cyprus (Turkey 2009). 
However, such an assumption is more than unrealistic, as the Northern 
Cyprus issue is one of the stumbling blocks in the process of Turkey's 
integration into the EU, so that Turkey has very little interested in 
provoking negative reactions from its European partners. 

India, which likewise opposes Kosovo's independence and likewise 
faces secessionist movements within its own borders, was instrumental in 
achieving Bangladesh's unilateral secession from Pakistan in 1971. Yet 
fragile Macedonia, which fought an armed conflict with Albanian 
separatists earlier this decade, and which might have more reason than 
almost any state to fear a “Kosovo precedent," has recognized Kosovo 
(Hoare 2009). 

In his turn the UN Secretary General Ban Ki-moon has stated that “the 
question of recognition of states 1s a matter for sovereign states to decide" 
(UN Chief 2008). De jure the United Nations is not a body which can on 
its own initiative recognise a new State; this is a question of inter-state 
relations. At the same time, the Secretary General emphasised that current 
developments may have wider implications for security and stability in the 
Caucasus. 

EU leaders held an emergency summit on 1* September 2008, which 
“strongly condemned” Russia’s unilateral decision and recalled “that a 
peaceful and lasting solution to the conflict in Georgia must be based on 
full respect for the principles of independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity recognized by international law, the Final Act of the Helsinki 
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Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and United Nations 
Security Council resolutions.” They also called on other states not to 
recognise these proclamations of independence, and asked the European 
Commission to examine the practical consequences to be drawn 
(Presidency 2008). Despite the fact that Europe appeared weak in 
resolving the Russian-Georgian conflict in August 2008, yet it appeared 
united on the idea of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Georgia. 

The sharpest response was given by the Swedish Foreign Secretary, 
and Chairman of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, 
Carl Bildt, who said in a statement that the Russian position is “certainly 
just as unacceptable” as Nazi Germany “defending its rights” in the 
Sudetenland in 1938 (Bildt 2008). Further, the Spring Session of the 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg in April 
2010 stated for the third year in a row that the proclamation, and 
recognition, of South Ossetian and Abkhazian independence were illegal 
(Ordinary Session 2010). 

Mostly, those countries which have separatist movements on their own 
territories will not support Kosovo’s independence, and sympathise with 
Belgrade. In some circumstances such sympathy can be based on the 
internal political situation in the country, for example internal electoral 
reasons, which can significantly influence foreign policy, such as in Spain 
or Romania. Other factors however also influence the decision, among 
which: 


e Ifthe country traditionally had good relations with Serbia (Greece, 
Indonesia, Egypt); 

e If the country is unfriendly towards the West (Cuba, Iran, 
Venezuela); 

e Ifthe country is balancing between two directions of foreign policy, 
pro-Russian and pro-Western (Ukraine, Armenia), which might make 
them afraid to take a final decision, and if by recognising Kosovo they 
would be put under more pressure to recognise other separatist 
movements in the Black Sea region. 


Ukraine was among those states that faced a dilemma and found itself 
in a difficult situation. On 18" February 2008, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Ukraine expressed their opinion that, like most countries, 
Ukraine did not consider Kosovo a precedent (MFA of Ukraine 2008a). 
Further, Ukraine has maintained a policy of negotiating with other partners 
about the issue of Kosovo’s formal recognition, saying that it would not be 
hurried and would consider the positions of all interested parties. This 
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position is entirely understandable, since with Kosovo once recognized the 
Ukrainian government would find it impossible to explain to their Russian 
partners why they would not recognise South Ossetia and Abkhazia. 

In many statements during 2008-2009, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
emphasized the position of guaranteeing Georgia’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. It also criticised the recognition of South Ossetian and 
Abkhazian independence, stating that this was a violation of international 
law and of the UN Charter (MFA of Ukraine 2008b). Despite this 
officially stated position, there was plenty of evidence that these principles 
had been broken, especially at the regional level, such as the 
representation of Abkhazia at the International Touristic Assembly in 
Odessa in April 2010, or presenting Sukhumi as an Abkhazian, not a 
Georgian city, at the Assembly of the International Black Sea Club in 
October 2008 in Sevastopol. Despite the fact that during his presidential 
campaign V. Yanukovich stressed that Ukraine should consider the 
question of recognition of the two Georgian territories, and there were 
many even more radical statements from members of his party, after he 
was elected President his position changed. During the press-conference 
on 100 days in office, V. Yanukovich underlined that he would never 
recognise the independence of Abkhazia, South Ossetia or Kosovo, as this 
was in contravention of international norms, according to which violation 
of the territorial integrity of states is prohibited (Yanukovich 2010). 


Further developments 


Even Russian political experts such as S. Markedonov stressed in 
interviews that Russia may have a strong interest in preserving the current 
status quo. If a great many countries recognise South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia, Russia will lose its exclusive rights in these regions. The 
current somewhat frozen situation allows the Russian Federation to control 
the situation, to have Abkhazia and South Ossetia as buffers (Markedonov 
2009). 

The chairman of Georgia's Labour Party Shalva Natelashvili, visited 
Washington in November 2009 “to start a dialogue with Moscow and 
Washington" on Moscow's recognition of Abkhazia and South Ossetia 
and Washington's recognition of Kosovo. He believed that 1f Washington 
would revoke its recognition of Kosovo's independence, this would cause 
Russia to reconsider its decision to recognize Abkhazia and South Ossetia 
as independent states (Georgian Opposition 2009). Such a scenario is 
unlikely, as the question of recognition of these territories is not one of 
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political bargains but lies in the sphere of political and geopolitical 
ambitions. 

In February 2010 Georgia presented a “Strategy towards the occupied 
territories” to the Council of Europe, according to which Georgia 
considered Abkhazia and South Ossetia as occupied territories, but 
refrained from using force to solve the situation and was ready to grant the 
same rights to their inhabitants as citizens of Georgia possessed (Georgia 
2010). 

Concerning Kosovo, we will not witness continued rapid recognition, 
but daily work is taking place, especially towards small states and Muslim 
countries, as well as in relations with the European Union. Actually, to 
become a full member of the international community, to become a 
member of the UN and other regional organisations, Kosovo needs only 
the recognition of Serbia, which recently has started softening its position. 
It is possible to foresee using recognition of Kosovo’s independence as a 
precondition for Serbian membership in the European Union. 

Recognition of South Ossetia and Abkhazia has not led to stabilisation 
and development in the region but has instead triggered new problems for 
the whole Black Sea region. The German expert Daniel-Erasmus Khan 
from Munich University presumes that a de facto regime, as in Taiwan or 
North Cyprus, could be set up in the two regions (German expert 2009). 
At the same time, recognition of Kosovo has promoted stability in the 
Balkan region and initiatives on new regional projects. 

For Ukraine there are four variants possible: to recognise only Kosovo, 
to recognise only South Ossetia and Abkhazia, to recognise all three 
territories at once, or not to recognise anybody. The last variant is the most 
pragmatic for the national security interests of Ukraine, as it will not 
provoke the aspirations of some radical movements in Crimea, or in 
Ukraine’s closest neighbour Transnistria, for a new proclamation of 
independence. It will also not spoil its relations with Georgia, the USA or 
the European Union. At the same time, if Serbia recognizes Kosovo, the 
Ukrainian authorities can consider this issue as well, especially if the 
process of Kosovo’s membership in the EU comes onto the agenda. 

One can say that today the question of the recognition of Kosovo, 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia is not in the framework of international law, 
which is used only as a justification for decisions which have been already 
made. Internal, pragmatic factors influence the decision-making process in 
countries much more. The absence of a universally accepted principle on 
how many states must recognise a declaration of independence for the 
state in question to be considered a full member of the international 
community and a sovereign state has made Kosovo, Abkhazia and South 
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Ossetia dependent on the sole decision of their respective patron powers. 
As most of the countries which were eager to recognise have already done 
so, we will now witness a mostly slow process of recognition by 
indifferent states, with no dramatic change in the positions of those who 
have opposed the independence of these three regions. The situation with 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia by comparison with Kosovo will be much 
worse, since no real work is being done to promote their sovereignty and 
independence, nor are their internal structures being in any way 
transformed. 
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ENLARGEMENT IN THE WESTERN BALKANS: 
EU INCENTIVES AND DOMESTIC CONSTRAINTS 


AROLDA ELBASANI 


Introduction 


For most of the 1990s, the Balkans broadly dominated Western 
attention as a territory of war and belated transition, compared to the 
relatively smooth transition experiences in Central and Eastern Europe 
(CEE). During this period, the EU was engaged in the region through 
leading a series of peace-keeping missions and paying the lion’s share of 
assistance. Yet, its involvement was limited to ad hoc interventions aimed 
to contain the crisis (Siani-Davis 2003; Bokova 2002) and was broadly 
perceived as unsuccessful in halting the conflicts exploding in the region 
(Lehne 2004; Gallagher 2003). By the 2000s, the EU promised to turn a 
leaf and lead those countries into stable, self-sufficient democracies, at 
peace with themselves and each other, with market economies and the rule 
of law. This ambitious project builds on the Stabilization and Association 
Process (SAP), a new frame of enlargement offered to all the Balkan 
countries left out of the previous round of enlargement.’ In this particular 
framework, the policy of enlargement is used jointly with additional 
stabilization tools to project sustainable change and transformation in the 
region (Turkes, Goksoz 2006; Elbasani 2008a). 


' The Balkans as a geo-political concept comprises the political units that make up 
the Balkan Peninsula. The region however, is often divided into different sub- 
regions. South East Europe (SEE) refers to a political grouping including Albania, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, Macedonia, Romania, Serbia, Kosovo 
and Montenegro — although it might occasionally include other countries. The 
same applies to the Western Balkans (WB), which refers to all SEE countries, 
except for Bulgaria and Romania, which are now members of the EU. The Western 
Balkans grouping is distinguished as a separate region in terms of the common 
path to European integration, i.e. all the countries share a common framework and 
perspective towards EU membership. 
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The promise of integration has set in motion a sea of expectations, 
which are further nourished by the strong assumptions concerning the 
EU’s transformative power in the previous wave of enlargement in the 
East. Much like during the previous enlargement, the literature has made 
conditionality the main focus of studying EU influence also in the Western 
Balkans. Accession, depending on the fulfilment of a set of intrusive 
conditions, has arguably vested the EU with unprecedented influence on 
the restructuring of domestic institutions in the post-Communist region 
(Schimmelfennig and Sedelmeier 2008). In addition, the EU has 
elaborated a range of complementary tools to induce target countries into 
reform, including financial assistance, target and monitoring, political 
dialogue and most importantly gate-keeping (Grabbe 2003). In this line of 
argument, European integration is widely projected as the exit from the 
deadlock, or as the “endgame in the Balkans” to use the title of a recent 
book on the region (Pond 2006). Accordingly, the process of integration 
will not only erode the barriers between the region and wider Europe, but 
it will also facilitate ongoing transformation processes. 

Yet, the enlargement literature, so far predominantly focused on CEE, 
tends to ignore some major findings of earlier research on the domestic 
factors that might obstruct post-Communist transitions as well as the path 
to European integration, especially the crucial role of historical legacies 
and statehood. In addition, we do not know much about the effects of the 
EU in challenging cases of democratisation in the Western Balkans, which 
face daunting historical legacies (Diamandourous and Larrabe 2000) and 
various problems of statehood (Kostovicova and Bosic 2008). Overall, 
research on Europeanisation in this particular region has still to analyse the 
role of the domestic conditions that set those countries apart and might test 
optimistic assumptions on the transformative power of Europe. 

This paper aims to take further the debate on the role of enlargement in 
the region by providing a conceptual framework to analyse whether 
assumptions on Europeanisation via enlargement can travel well also in 
the Balkans. In other words, can the EU replicate its success of 
enlargement in such difficult cases of reform? What are the domestic 
factors that challenge the role of EU, and how do they play out in different 
contexts in the region? The discussion on the role of EU in the Balkans 
will be tackled in a two-fold manner. On the one hand, research on SAP 
needs to be embedded in and make better use of the existing literature on 
enlargement and mechanisms of impact. The emerging research on the 
Balkans lacks both comparative analysis and depth of research when 
compared to the burgeoning literature on enlargement in the East. On the 
other hand, cases from the Balkans would expand the nascent literature 
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focusing on the receiving end of enlargement to largely uncharted 
“borderline” cases of transformation. The Balkan countries have from the 
outset distinguished themselves by their particular and difficult path of 
transition. Such cases might help in elucidating some of the lingering dark 
spots with regard to the domestic factors that facilitate and/or mitigate the 
impact of the EU, and the complex modes of change that result from the 
interaction of EU with various domestic contexts in the post-Communist 
space. 

The paper proceeds in three parts. It first summarises research findings 
on Europeanisation and particular mechanisms of enlargement while 
outlining the broad factors that can facilitate or mitigate the role of EU at 
the receiving end of enlargement. The argument subscribes to the body of 
research which opts to “unpack” the domestic contexts in the target 
countries, while stressing the role of historical constraints and the 
interruptions in statehood, as the missing variable in the literature, and 
which become a crucial factor when we approach the Balkans. This is 
followed by an overview of the domestic conditions that could test the 
EU’s role in particular cases in the Balkans, especially historical legacies 
and feeble statehood. The third section discusses the role of SAP as a 
specific frame of enlargement tailored to the Western Balkans, and the 
expected divergent effects across different cases in the region. 


1. Europeanisation via Enlargement 


EU enlargement is largely credited for influencing post-Communist 
candidates in CEE. Research on post-Communist transitions has long 
noted that democratisation has been faster and less prone to reversals in 
countries sharing a strong promise of integration (Pop-Eleches 2007: 142). 
In fact, the Europeanisation paradigm has gradually become the dominant 
approach to explain the quicker, coincident and to some degree convergent 
reforms in the candidate countries, especially when compared to cases 
lacking the perspective of integration (Schimmelfenning, Sedelmeier 
2005; Schimmelfenning, Sedelmeier 2008; Kubicek 2003). 

In analytical terms, the Europeanisation approach to post-Communist 
change draws on the burgeoning research which looks at the ways member 
states adapt their processes, policies and institutions to the new practices, 
norms and procedures that emanate from the European system of 
governance (Olsen 1997). The focus here is on connecting European and 
domestic politics by shifting attention from the European-level orientation 
of classic integration theories to the domestic level of adaptation 
(Graziano, Vink 2008: 4). Although most Europeanisation research shares 
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the assumption that the EU matters, the general findings on the uneven 
role of Europe across both national cases and different areas of research 
seems to hint at the need to specify the complex conditions that facilitate 
or inhibit the role of EU in different domestic contexts (Borzel, Risse 
2009). In terms of measuring the end results, the Europeanisation research 
agenda usually goes beyond a narrow notion of “impact” by absorbing 
concerns of institutionalisation of EU transfers at the domestic level, i.e. 
the development of formal and informal rules, procedures, norms and 
practices (Radaelli, Pasquier 2008: 17). 

“Europeanization via Enlargement” extends the scope of research to 
encompass both the array of instruments that the EU has at its disposal in 
the case of enlargement, as well as the complex nature of post-Communist 
transformation underway in the candidate countries in the East. On the one 
hand, EU relations with its candidates are different, and so are the 
instruments of Europeanization, mostly characterised by the pressure of 
enlargement conditionality (Schimmelfenning, Sedelmeier 2008: 88). On 
the other hand, most candidates in CEE opted to integrate into the 
European current and became subject to EU influence while undergoing a 
large-scale process of transformation (Dimitrova 2004; Brusis 2005). 
Hence, to study EU influence in the post-Communist candidates 
necessitates a re-conceptualisation of the modes in which the EU plays out 
in these contexts. 


1.1 Mechanisms of Influence 


Europeanisation via enlargement, much like the external turn in 
transition studies, outlines different mechanisms through which the EU 
can impact national politics — conditionality, socialisation, coercion and 
control (Schimmelfennig, Sedelmeier 2005; Jacoby 2004; Magen, Morlino 
2008). The proposed categories usually take into account both the primacy 
of EU or domestic drivers; the kind of EU involvement along the 
voluntary-coercion axis, and the linkage to domestic factors, which can 
facilitate domestic change. 

Conditionality, or, differently put, the external incentives model, is 
often the point of departure for studying EU influence in the post- 
Communist candidates. The underlying causal mechanism follows a 
rational actor-centred bargaining model, where actors empowered with 
different resources engage in strategic interactions seeking to maximise 
their fixed set of preferences. The model prioritises the EU’s essential role 
in manipulating domestic actors’ cost-benefit calculations by offering 
external incentives and thus upsetting the starting point of institutional 
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equilibrium and related domestic calculations in favour of change and 
reform. In the case of enlargement, the external incentives model reflects a 
top-down process, where the EU sets the rules as conditions for 
distributing a range of rewards, most notably assistance and institutional 
ties leading to membership (Grabbe 2006; Vachudova 2005; 
Schimmelfennig, Sedelmeier 2005). Accordingly, the EU rewards appeal 
to domestic actors’ interests and entail a redistribution of resources and 
differential empowerment of the domestic actors who share the goal of 
European integration vis-a-vis their opponents in society. 

The socialisation model, by contrast, emphasises a more horizontal and 
interactive process, that privileges domestic actors’ learning and persuasion 
via a process of socialising into the EU as a community of shared norms. 
The underlying mechanism draws on the logic of appropriateness, where 
actors are progressively guided by collective understanding of what 
constitutes proper behaviour in a given rule structure, such as the 
institutional environment at the EU level (Schimmelfennig, Sedelmeier 
2005). In the course of socialisation, the domestic actors learn to identify 
with EU rules and norms, which are then incorporated into their domestic 
practices and structures. In the case of EU enlargement, domestic elites 
might learn and eventually are convinced of the value of rules agreed at 
the EU level, through different means of political dialogue and interaction 
with the EU structures. 

Lesson-drawing models are similar to socialisation processes, but draw 
attention to the bottom-up process, essentially driven by the domestic need 
to search for external solutions to their own shortcomings (Magen, 
Morlino 2008). As countries prepare to become part of the larger EU, the 
union might become a natural place where domestic actors search for 
ready-made successful models because of vicinity and the prospect of 
having to adopt EU models as future members, anyway. Although lesson- 
drawing has both a rational variant, which builds on actors’ strategic 
calculations, and a sociological variant, which builds on actors’ beliefs, it 
Is different from both conditionality and socialisation because it is not EU 
activity but domestic choices that have a decisive role in transplanting the 
EU models at the domestic level. 

At the extreme end of coercive mechanisms we find control as the 
imposition of EU rules. In this variant, external actors take control over, or 
substitute for, a country's political institutions, a model which is 
historically used in the aftermath of war, to facilitate transition processes 
in different regions of the world. Imposition is a well-noted mechanism in 
the democracy promotion literature, but figures less prominently in the 
Europeanisation and enlargement literature. Although it is against the very 
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logic of voluntary enlargement itself, the EU might resort to such 
mechanisms as part of its evolving foreign policy and crisis management 
instruments, especially when dealing with war-torn countries that need 
foreign supervision to survive and rebuild themselves as political entities. 
This could be especially important in the conflict-ridden cases in the 
Balkans, where the EU has experimented interchangeably with both 
foreign policy and enlargement tools (Vachudova 2003). 


1.2 Domestic Conduits of Change 


Among the above mechanisms, lesson-drawing and coercion confront 
the external-internal dimensions as alternative explanations to each other. 
The other two, the conditionality and socialisation mechanisms, come with 
the promise of addressing the union between foreign and domestic factors, 
an approach which has become increasingly important in the context of 
enlargement and has become the starting point for studying the role of EU 
also in the Balkan context. The central point addressed here is how the EU 
can win the support of domestic actors, or how to help them to help 
themselves (for a summary of the literature see Jacoby 2006). Indeed, 
most Europeanisation literature attributes a crucial role to domestic 
agencies as the main domestic conduits that do the heavy lifting to 
transmit and download the EU rules into the domestic arena. 

Both conditionality and socialisation build on the premises of domestic 
agency being the principal means of transmission between the EU and 
domestic level (Borzel, Risse 2003). The precondition for the EU to 
influence domestic politics, then, is the existence of domestic groups with 
whom the outsiders can be seen to form some kind of informal coalition 
(Jacoby 2006: 625). Accordingly, starting from scratch without any 
reliable domestic forces promoting reform would be very slow and 
uncertain for the international actors. Seen from the perspective of 
domestic party constellation, the chances for the EU to penetrate domestic 
politics depend on the strength of reformists in the domestic arena. Indeed, 
the EU can ally with domestic forces in countries featuring reformists in 
liberal and/or mixed constellations of power, but can do little when 
illiberal forces dominate the political scene. In the second case, when 
countries feature an illiberal constellation of power, anti-EU and anti- 
reform establishments, the so-called veto players are strong enough to 
block EU leverage in the domestic arena. In the first case, the EU can 
encourage domestic change by strengthening fractions within the political 
arena which would benefit from EU intervention — mostly elites who share 
EU preferences and/or norm entrepreneurs who can be mobilised at the 
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domestic level. In fact, research on Europeanisation in the East has 
accumulated enough evidence to show that EU leverage helped to 
strengthen moderate sections in opposition and create a more open and 
pluralistic political arena, especially where the liberal opposition was too 
weak to compete with unreformed Communists and rent-seeking elites 
(Vachudova 2005: 162). Indeed, the EU had greater leverage on domestic 
politics when the illiberal ruling parties lost the elections, enabling the 
creation of more pluralist constellations of power. 

Yet, winning the “hearts and minds” of domestic actors is a necessary 
factor, which might still not suffice to produce domestic transformation. 
The domestic actors must also possess the formal and informal 
institutional capacities that enable them to persist in the path of reforms. 
Institutional capacities can be seen as both formal and informal structures 
that facilitate or inhibit the role of EU transfers in the domestic arena 
(Borzel, Risse 2003). Although the rational and sociological variants’ 
explicit focus on domestic agency has contributed to divert attention from 
institutional capacity issues, transition studies remind us of the lock in 
patterns of past legacies, and how they constrain or empower domestic 
agency (Eckiert, Hanson 2003). In fact, transition research in the post- 
Communist world displays a wide range of variations even among 
countries featuring reformists as crucial forces in the domestic power base, 
which seems to point to the existence of additional explanatory factors of 
post-Communist performance. As Vachudova notes 


EU membership was an important focal point for cooperation, and 
complying with EU rules helped construct a common agenda for reform, 
but success in carrying out this agenda once the reformers took power 
could not be guaranteed from Brussels (Vachudova 2005:207). 


Thus the “quality of institutions” variable, closely related to past 
legacies and general structural constraints in post-Communist contexts, 
draws attention to the need to assist the process of institution-building and 
help domestic actors to overcome structural obstacles. The malleability of 
post-Communist institutions during the moment of transition, when rules 
are subject to conflict and redefinition, has created many opportunities for 
transfers from abroad, especially in the context of EU enlargement. On the 
other hand, despite breath-taking institutional change, the resilience of 
hybrid organisational principles and informal behaviours have 
complemented and hollowed out institutional transfers after 1989 (Brusis 
2005; Goetz 2000). In addition, formal institutions have been further 
marred by the instability of rules established throughout the process of 
transition (Dimitrova 2004). In this context, we expect the EU to succeed 
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in permitting the creation of formal domestic institutions that appeal to 
domestic agency’s interest, but to be less successful in effecting the 
institutionalisation of the new institutions, especially in those domestic 
contexts dominated by double organisational principles and weak state 
capacities. 

To summarise, the first step for the EU is to create some form of 
alliance with domestic actors who are interested in transmitting EU rules 
in their respective domestic contexts. EU tools, especially the prescription 
of new models offered under the frame of enlargement conditionalities, 
can tip the balance in favour of change by strengthening domestic allies, 
widening the circle of reformists and deterring opponents. However, 
beyond the mere constellation of political power, historically created 
institutional structures provide ruling elites with the infrastructure to 
realise or not the new institutional choices in practice. The second step for 
foreign actors, then, is to help overcome structural constraints, be these 
formal and informal structures that have survived in the aftermath of 
Communist breakdown. Although post-Communist countries might be an 
open field where the new institutions are not yet consolidated and sticky, 
the new institutions are more often than not characterised by the co- 
existence of new rules with hybrid organisational principles and informal 
habits that have survived in the new era. Under these conditions, the EU 
might succeed in influencing the adoption of certain institutions, but might 
be less successful in permitting the deeper level of state capacity and 
behavioural change that underpins the institutionalisation of these choices. 


2. Challenging Domestic Conditions in the Balkans 


The event of transition from Communism, as a subtype of an 
authoritarian state, has led to a surge of scholarly research into the 
domestic factors that might support the success of regime change. The 
historical transformation that started with the fall of Communism in 1989 
had all the signs of being particularly challenging. Not only did it involve 
a triple and simultaneous transformation of both the economy, politics and 
in some occasions states themselves, but it also involved dealing with the 
particular legacy of communism as a distinct form of organisation 
(Eckiert, Hanson 2003). Many have long predicted that the problem of 
both simultaneity and past legacies could obstruct democratic transitions 
after Communism. The increasingly divergent routes to democratisation 
between CEE, the Balkans and Soviet Union have, however, pushed 
transition research to dispense with the common denominator of post- 
Communism. Subsequently, three main categories of factors have been 
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used to explain largely divergent experiences in the post-Communist 
world, including the role of legacies; problems of statehood; and the 
degree of international involvement (Parrot 1997: 8-15). Two of those, 
historical legacies and statehood, capture the crucial role of domestic 
factors in the path to democracy as well as in the success of 
Europeanisation. 


2.1 The Load of Historical Legacies 


Various studies on the Balkans have highlighted the obstructing role of 
historical legacies in their rather distinct path of transformation. Overall, 
the constellation of political forces after Communism and especially the 
structures inherited in the new system are an outcome of the legacies of 
the past (Ekiert 1996). Yet, research on Balkan history goes deeper than 
Communism, and blends a variety of structural and actor-contingent 
variables — prior democratic experiences; the type of Communist regime; 
the mode of transition; vision and tactics of leadership; and the starting 
socio-economic conditions — whose mix and intensity finally shapes the 
particular experience of regime change on a case by case basis 
(Diamondourous, Larrabe 2000: 28). Prior experiences with democracy, 
even if remote, might be a blessing for the new regime because they 
provide many useful resources for the new democracy, such as human 
capital, knowledge about the working of the democratic system, and home 
grown models tried in the past. Similarly, the type of previous Communist 
system might have an important bearing on the chances of the new 
democracies, to the extent that it might shape the emergence of democrats 
who can lead regime change and their strategic choices in the new system. 
Especially the degree of liberalisation of the ancient regime has a direct 
bearing on the functioning of the new systems, as it allows for the 
existence of autonomous political organisations, which can later become 
the nucleus of a dynamic civil or political society and provide the social 
capital for the new democratic governments. 

The mode of transition has also featured widely in the analysis of the 
success of democratic regimes. Indeed, Karl and Schmitter treat the 
“mode” of transitions as the main explanatory variable for the success of 
new democracies (Karl, Schmitter 1991). The mode of transition can be 
seen as a crucial juncture for the founding of the new polity when new 
forces with new visions and strategies emerge. Yet, the mode of transition 
is also a moment, which relates the old with the new regime to the extent 
that political actors craft their strategies on the basis of their capacity to 
generate power at this crucial moment. Especially the threshold between 
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non-violent and violent strategies to power is extremely important, as 
violence can deepen the grievances between winners and losers and reduce 
the chances of consensus-building and conflict-resolution. 

Despite the fair share of differences among different countries in the 
region, the Balkans in general seem to score low on all or most legacy- 
oriented factors that can facilitate post-Communist transformation 
(Pridham, Gallagher 2000). Indeed, the political and institutional break 
with the past was more ambiguous in the Balkan region, where old 
apparatchiks often circulated in post-Communist governing structures as 
much as in the higher echelons of political and economic power. From 
Serbia to Albania, the post-Communist elites who took over the new 
system were strongly related to the old regime. Old ruling cliques across 
the region were able to convert their political clout in the old system into 
political or economic clout in the new system (Pond 2006: 274). At the 
same time old parties split and morphed into social democratic parties, 
which look to their namesakes in the West, but kept on and fed their old 
patronage networks. 


2.2 The Interruptions in Statehood and Weak Capacities 


Research on post-Communist political developments has also paid 
close attention to the vagaries of statehood for the development of the new 
democracies. As Parrot puts it, “the direction of post-Communist 
development has been [largely] shaped by whether struggles over political 
change have taken place within the arena of a firmly established nation 
state” (Parrot 1997: 9). Accordingly, the consolidation of the state as a 
sovereign authority, but also the creation of state capacities, is among the 
most crucial components for the success of the new democracies. The 
statehood dimension has been a pervasive topic in accounts of political 
change also in the Balkans’ region. Where strong states do not exist, as in 
Albania and the Southern tier of ex-Yugoslav states, state building seem to 
be the main obstacle to successful transitions, and the weakest link to EU 
integration (Pond 2006: 272- 273). 

The problem of “stateness,” in the sense of creation of a sovereign 
entity, arises when there are “profound differences about the territorial 
boundaries of the political community’s state and profound differences as 
to who has the right to citizenship in that state” (Linz, Stephan 1996: 16). 
The break-up of existing states and construction of new ones complicates 
transition processes along controversies on national identity, competing 
ethnic claims and, not least, contested borders. While the dismantling of 
the state itself might not preclude progress of reforms, it turns into a break 
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when it involves mobilisation of ethnic groups in a violent project of state- 
building. The disintegration of Yugoslavia in the first half of the 1990s 
proved to be rather distinct from other cases of state dissolution because of 
nationalist leaders’ usage of ethnic conflicts as tactics to remain in power 
(Woodward 1995). Unreformed Communists across most former Yugoslav 
Republics chose to stick to a nationalistic pattern of political change, 
appealing to ethnic nationalism, usually in the absence of a strong anti- 
Communist opposition offering a different alternative for change 
(Vachudova 2003: 144). The conflict itself, as much as the experience of 
violence, have created deeply divided ethnic entities, which have not 
hesitated to express their enmity at the level of governance and new state- 
building. In addition, risks of further secessionism still loom large in some 
parts of the regions, especially those countries which feature deeply 
divided entities and unresolved conflict among the constituent populations. 

The second dimension of “stateness” as possessing the necessary 
institutional capacity to enforce law and exercise governing functions is 
also seriously weak across most Balkan states. This dimension is usually a 
derivative of contested states, where sections of populations refuse to 
recognise the common state, thus undermining its functioning. Yet, this 
might well feature in consolidated unitary states as well. Both the legacy 
of wars, the institutions inherited from the past, and not least the 
mismanagement of transition seem to have emasculated Balkan states in 
terms of administrative and state capacities. According to Krastev, the 
Balkan state is weak in four interrelated ways: the first is the governments’ 
inability to implement their policy vision and penetrate society; the second 
relates to citizens’ by-and-large negative views about the ability of the 
state; the third is the capture of the state by particular interests; and the 
fourth stems from the behaviour of elites involved in a predatory project of 
extracting state resources (Krastev 2002). The disorderly transition 
experience across the region has created ample possibilities for ruling 
elites to privatise decision-making mechanisms and/or exercise government 
prerogatives on behalf of their own or their narrow group’s interests. What 
seems to be a demonstrative feature of state weakness in the Balkans is the 
criminalised economy, and the frequent collusion of criminal networks 
with power structures in the context of the withdrawing state during the 
years of ethnic conflict and liberalisation of the planned economy 
(Kostovicova, Dzelilovic 2008). This kind of state, captured by particular 
interests, and subject to elites’ predatory project, more often than not lacks 
some of the necessary capacities to implement its policy vision. 
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3. The Balkans Move On: Europeanization and Patterns 
of Institutional Change 


Two decades after the fall of communism, the Western Balkans have 
moved away from the exclusionary and violent ethnic politics that 
characterised regime change in the first half of the 1990s, while reaching a 
critical mass in support of integration. Open conflict remains a remote 
option across the whole spectrum of the countries merging from former 
Yugoslavia. The elites’ appeal to nationalism and their chances to seize 
power through forging ethnic violence seem to be less attractive in the 
current constellation of political forces and public opinion. Liberal 
political parties, figuring reformists, have gained strength in government 
and society. From Croatia to Serbia and Macedonia, and even in states that 
have experienced violent wars like Kosovo and Bosnia, moderate 
politicians committed to reform and EU integration have proved strong 
enough to compete with and sometimes replace nationalists. The election 
of reformists in some hard core nationalist strongholds, such as Croatia 
and Serbia, has in some way resembled a new wave of regime change. 
Overall, at the turn of the new century the region seems to have turned a 
new leaf, resolutely closing the tragic chapter of the 1990s. 

At the same time, the extension of enlargement mechanisms has 
upheld the active leverage of EU in the region. All countries have now 
advanced on the path of integration and are involved at different stages of 
the process. In this environment, the EU can rely on a strong basis of 
actual and/or potential domestic allies, be it political parties, social groups, 
or a predominantly favourable public opinion. The Balkans’ own move 
away from a dominant “nationalist pattern” towards a more liberal 
constellation of political forces signals a new stage dominated by a process 
of political bargaining and interests instead of non-negotiated identity 
issues. This situation opens a new chapter also for the role of the EU and 
its potential to penetrate domestic politics. While a decade ago the EU was 
hard at work ousting nationalists and uniting moderate elites, the question 
today is whether the EU can succeed in locking in the success of moderate 
forces and energising commitment for painful institutional reforms and 
against the many domestic constraints, including the unfinished processes 
of state-building. In the new environment, the core issue facing the EU and 
the moderate elites is how to turn the bad story of the past into a successful 
story of renewed institution-building. 
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3.1 The SAP Commitment: Extensive Conditionality 
and Weak Incentives? 


The SAP, as the main frame of EU integration for the Western Balkan 
countries, has the dual objective of promoting (1) regional stability and (2) 
EU integration including eventual membership, where integration comes 
second in the hierarchy of EU objectives (Elbasani 2008b). At the high- 
level meeting held in Zagreb in November 2000, both SEE governments 
and EU member states further agreed that “conditionality [would be] the 
cement of the process” (European Council 2001). Since then, the EU has 
insisted on applying one of the broadest and most intrusive frames of 
conditionality ever used in any waves of enlargement. 

The new assistance program for the Western Balkans adopted in 
December 2000, the Community Assistance for Reconstruction, 
Development and Stabilisation (CARDS), later followed by the Instrument 
for Pre-accession Assistance, enumerated a wide range of conditionalities. 
To be eligible for assistance, target countries had to comply with the 
Copenhagen criteria on respect for the principles of democracy, rule of 
law, human rights and minority rights, as well as with conditions defined 
by the Council Conclusions of 1997, which asked recipients to carry out 
democratic, economic and institutional reforms. This combination 
reportedly amounts to “one of the most comprehensive conditionality 
clauses ever embodied in a Community legal instrument regulating 
external assistance” (Pippan 2004: 232). 

Furthermore, all the stages of negotiating and implementing the new 
type of contractual relations between the EU and Western Balkan 
countries, the Stabilisation and Association Agreements (SAA), which 
became the most important instrument of the SAP, include a series of 
progressive conditionalities. Much like the European Agreements, the 
SAA aim to create a formal association over a period which is necessary 
for the country to adopt the core standards and rules agreed at the EU 
level. The phases of negotiating and implementing the SAA provide the 
main stepping stones towards the final goal of membership. Being the 
most important instrument of the SAP, the SAA are also associated with 
the fulfilment of the most stringent political criteria, which increase in 
parallel with the advancement of the SAA. The principal conditions for the 
advancement and suspension of the relations are enshrined in the 
preambles of the SAA, including democracy, free market, free trade, the 
tule of law, respect for the rights of minorities, and the provisions of the 
UN charter, the OSCE and the Charter of Paris for a new Europe. The final 
recital of the SAA further ascertains that the country concerned is a 
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potential candidate on the basis of the Treaty of the EU, the country’s 
fulfilment of criteria defined by the European Council of June 1993, and 
the successful implementation of the Agreement. Given that the 
implementation of the agreement is related to extra conditions, the EU 
conditionality in the Western Balkans becomes exceptionally broad and 
extensive when compared to the framework of enlargement in the CEEC 
(Elbasani 2008a). 

Altogether, the SAP reflects a fundamental shift in EU strategy 
towards the Balkans. It provides the mechanisms for integrating those 
countries into EU structures, in a similar fashion to the enlargement 
strategy adopted in CEEC. At the same time, the SAP differs in several 
aspects from the previous enlargement framework in the CEEC. At the EU 
level, the double strategy of stabilisation and association has meant a set of 
priorities and a jungle of conditionality that does not bode well for the 
clarity and determinacy of EU conditionality. Moreover, EU sensitivity to 
security issues in a region adjacent to its borders might well tip the balance 
of EU strategy towards stabilisation priorities and concerns. 

Further to the load of conditionalities and its implications for the 
clarity of the targets set, the SAP seems to have embodied the general EU 
reluctance to engage in a new wave of enlargement, at least any time soon. 
The vague promise of membership adopted for the Western Balkans, such 
as the new term “potential candidates”, in a way confirms EU’s reluctance 
to offer these countries a firm commitment on membership, at least similar 
to the one offered to the CEE countries (Phinnemore 2003: 68). The weak 
commitment makes the relation all the more asymmetrical as the SAP 
countries have to fulfil an exceptionally broad range of conditions, while 
the EU seems to shy away from strengthening its commitment. The 
ambiguity attached to the promise can only undermine the power of 
membership incentives. In fact, it could well risk suspending the Balkans 
between the inclusive promise of integration and the exclusion that in the 
past has fostered conditions producing intervention. 


3.2 Domestic Compliance: Degrees and Patterns of Change 


Research on the role of EU in the Western Balkans so far remains 
limited to the EU level of policy shift, with very little research done at the 
receiving end of EU conditionality. The few studies seeking to relate the 
EU and domestic levels of change consider EU influence at the macro- 
level of regime change, or single instances when the EU has stretched its 
muscles. Pond, for example, suggests that the EU has created a critical 
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mass that locks in democratic change vis-a-vis alternative paths of political 
and economic reform, going on to argue that 


what is striking is the number of times it has in fact functioned to induce 
Balkan countries to pay the high price of painful reforms (Pond 2006: 
276). 


Even when trying to capture domestic responses, most studies treat 
compliance as a dichotomous issue, recording yes or no, rather than as an 
intermediate and dynamic process of institutional change. 

Hence, research on the role of the EU in the region has still to go 
further than analysing lock-in democratic effects or single moments, and 
check for long-term effects on institution-building processes. EU success 
in preventing democracies from relapsing into authoritarian regimes seems 
to be redundant in the new conditions, when most countries have set 
themselves on an irreversible path towards democracy and the market 
economy. Moreover, EU capacity to keep the countries en route to 
democratisation might just differ from its capacity to ensure stability and 
quality of the institutions established as part of the enlargement process. In 
this context, we still miss evidence on the long-term dynamics of 
institutional change as a process of domestic adaptation to EU criteria. In 
addition, domestic compliance more often than not seems to be a matter of 
degree, which finally reflects the domestic scope conditions at play in the 
particular country and area under study. As such, further research needs to 
dissolve the grand level of regime change, and trace longer term effects at 
the meso-level of institutional change, in particular cases and areas of 
reform that can record different degrees of change in the face of EU 
pressure. 

Institutional change here refers both to formal rule adoption and to 
institutionalisation of the adopted rules at the domestic level. While the 
two levels of institutional change can follow sequentially, formal rule 
adoption might well not lead to institutionalisation, but rather remain at a 
shallow level, where rules are changed over and over again or are simply 
not implemented in practice. By contrast, institutionalisation of adopted 
tules signifies a longer-term process, during which rules are internalised as 
shared norms and practices at the domestic level, and thus become 
meaningful frames of appropriate behaviour. The institutionalisation of 
tules extends the process of rule adoption to assessing both the persistence 
and significance of rules in different domestic contexts. 

When seen in terms of domestic compliance, simple rule adoption may 
well amount to a partial and fake compliance, which consists of adopting 
tules to simply “talk the talk” of reform, hoping for the associated rewards. 
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Full compliance, by contrast, refers to a process of institutionalisation of 
the rules which become appropriate frames of behaviour. Whether 
domestic actors prefer full or fake compliance depends on their strategies 
of change. When domestic actors chose to behave strategically, just to reap 
the benefits associated with Europe, they may resort to partial compliance, 
which stands for formal change of rules without a more substantial 
cognitive change. Illiberal rulers in difficult cases of democratisation 
proved savvy to play it both ways: they have acted like liberal Western 
reformers on the international stage, and sometimes presented themselves 
as such to their domestic audience, but then pursued domestic policies that 
were at loggerheads with liberal democracy, economic reform and ethnic 
tolerance, to please their domestic power base (Vachudova 2005: 151). 


3.3 Categories of Cases in the Western Balkans 


What emerges in the Balkans after two decades of a complex and 
conflicting process of regime change is a mosaic of countries embracing 
the goal of EU integration and embarking on a steady march towards 
political change, but facing different challenges and with different 
capacities to conduct reform. On the one hand, we have countries still 
suffering from different degrees of limited statehood, run as protectorates 
—Bosnia and Kosovo. Here, unresolved constitutional issues and unsettled 
borders limit the very authority of the state to stir up domestic reforms. 

On the other hand, we have a mosaic of intact states facing different 
degrees of weak state capacities — Croatia, Macedonia, Serbia, 
Montenegro and Albania. In this group, Croatia may be seen as the only 
country to escape the Western Balkan conundrum by building state 
capacities in conditions of wide domestic consensus for European 
integration. The remaining former Yugoslav countries are still struggling 
with the consequences of the dissolution of the federal state and with the 
disruption of violence, although nationalists are in retreat and European 
integration is emerging as the only game in town. At the other end of this 
category we find Albania, which although from the very beginning largely 
united in the common objective of joining Europe, suffered the weight of 
the harshest of Communist regimes, and had to build state capacities 
almost from scratch, especially after the collapse of the state in 1997. In 
this environment, we expect the EU to have a differential impact across 
different national contexts and areas of reform. Ultimately, the degree to 
which EU tools translate into domestic change remains a puzzle for 
empirical research seeking to reconstruct the preferences of domestic 
actors and their statehood constraints in each particular case of reform. 
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Conclusions 


This paper seeks to summarise and further the emerging debate on 
Europeanisation in the Western Balkans, while introducing a set of factors 
that might distinguish the region from the rest of CEE candidate countries 
and might challenge the role of the EU. The review of the literature on 
Europeanisation via enlargement shows that research so far tends to 
overemphasise the role of political agency, but tends to overlook the role 
of structural constraints, in the process of “downloading” the EU rules at 
the domestic level. Structural constraints, including the role of historical 
legacies and “stateness,” become especially important as one approaches 
the Balkans. 

As such, the paper cautions against optimistic assumptions on the 
effectiveness of EU enlargement in the Western Balkans based on the 
findings drawn from CEE. Most countries in the region face a range of 
daunting domestic conditions that have set them apart from the rest of 
post-Communist experience, and complicate the process of transition as 
much as they challenge the role of the EU in the region. Despite the fair 
share of differences among the different countries in the Western Balkans, 
they all score low on all or most legacy oriented factors that facilitate post- 
Communist transformation. What seems to complicate further the 
Balkans’ anomalous path of transition is the dimension of statehood, 
including both their strength as sovereign political entities and the degree 
to which they possess the institutional capacities to implement their 
choices. 

Overall, one needs to be careful when assessing the role of the EU and 
the potential for Europeanisation in the Western Balkans. The region has 
certainly turned a new leaf, resolutely closing the tragic chapter of the 
1990s and opting en masse for European integration, while the EU has 
upheld its active leverage, extending the promise of membership under a 
new frame of enlargement. Yet, the issue facing the EU and moderate 
elites across the Balkans is how to turn the bad story of the past into a 
successful story of new institution-building. This promises to be a long 
road ahead. On the one hand, the frame of enlargement tailored to the 
Balkans might be hampered by the lack of EU commitment and the vague 
promise of membership. On the other hand, the domestic conditions that 
characterise most Balkan states, despite their differences and overall 
progress, are still a challenge both for their quick transformation and for 
the process of Europeanisation. Further research on EU effects in the 
region has still to trace the EU’s longer term impact at the institutional 
level, which could reveal different degrees of compliance across different 
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countries and areas of change. Ultimately, the degree to which EU tools 
translate into domestic change remains a puzzle for empirical research 
seeking to reconstruct the preferences of domestic actors and their 
statehood constraints in each particular case of reform. 
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PARTIV: 


CROSSING BORDERS 
THROUGH WORDS AND SOUNDS 


LAND UND MEER: 
THE BLACK SEA AND THE CAUCASUS 
IN GERMAN CULTURE 


MARKUS BAUER 


Looking at the region around the Black Sea — the Caucasus, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Crimea, the Danube Delta and Ukraine — from a German literary 
perspective means of course to focus only on a single and sometimes 
unique aspect of the entirety of different possible historical and literary 
approaches. There has long been a certain presence of mythological tales 
from the Caucasus in classic German literature, most prominent of course 
Prometheus, whose disobedience and rebellion against the Gods young 
Goethe evoked in the hymn of his Storm and Stress period, with its 
famous final verses: 


I sit here, forming mortals / After my image, / A race to resemble me: / To 
weep and to suffer, / To enjoy life and to feel delight - / And never to heed 
you, / Even as I" 


which many generations of students had to learn, especially with its sad 
evocation of the Caucausian rocks. The Medea myth is also present in 


! Hier sitz' ich, forme Menschen / Nach meinem Bilde, / Ein Geschlecht das mir 
gleich sei, / Zu leiden, zu weinen, / Zu genießen und zu freuen sich, / Und dein 
nicht zu achten, / Wie ich! The English translation is from Goethe, the Lyrist. 100 
Poems in New Translations facing the Originals with a Biographical Introduction 
by Edwin H. Zeydel: With an Appendix on Musical Settings to the Poems. 2nd 
rev. ed., The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1955 (Univ. of North 
Carolina Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 16), reprinted in 1979, 
AMS Press New York. 

? [n the 19th century the emerging workers’ movement had its own interpretation 
of Goethe's verses: Karl Marx, who had alluded to Prometheus in his doctoral 
thesis on Epicurean philosophy of nature, was represented in caricatures as a 
captured Titan fixed on the printing press, whose liver was eaten every day by the 
vulture of the Prussian state. 
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German literature, with its action connecting Colchis (Georgia) and Thrace 
(Romanian coast), which was the motif of many stories and plays, for 
example by Goethe’s Storm and Stress colleague Friedrich Maximilian 
Klinger (Medea auf dem Kaukasos, 1790), Franz Grillparzer, Hans Henny 
Jahnn, Anna Seghers and Christa Wolf (Liitkehaus 2007; Stephan 2006). 
Ancient classics were also the background theme of Goethe’s Iphigenie 
auf Tauris, the location being today’s Crimea. But before Goethe and 
Classicism, the Baroque period — a kind of German Classicism of its own 
— already had some interest in the area around the Black Sea. One of the 
most significant Baroque Trauerspiele (tragedies) is the Silesian poet 
Andreas Gryphius’ Catharina von Georgien Oder Bewehrete Beständigkeit 
from 1657 and 1663, that tells the story of Catherine and Shah Abbas as 
the victory of metaphysical love over greed and weakness (Gryphius 1657; 
Wiggin 2010: 1-13). Gryphius indicated Adam Olearius’ travel journal, 
“Newe Orientalische Reisebeschreibung", which was published in 1647 — 
the period when the poet wrote his drama — as one source for his play’s 
historical setting (Olearius 1647). 

In the 18th century Tsarina Catherine the Great (of German origin) 
invited German settlers to the Volga region, while by the turn of the 19th 
century eschatological and apocalyptic sects of the Protestant Church in 
Germany, especially from Württemberg and Swabia, influenced by texts 
such as Johann Heinrich Jung Stilling’s anti-revolutionary novel Das 
Heimweh, followed the invitation of Russian Tsar Alexander I to come to 
southern Russia, which would be conquered for the Russian crown over 
the following decades (Jung-Stilling 1794-1796; Geiger 1963; Harder 
1987).* In consequence, we still find today some remnants of these utopian 


? After a first visit to Moscow in 1634, Olearius had travelled in 1635-39 with a 
delegation of the court of Schleswig via Moscow to the Persian court in Isfahan, 
giving a detailed account of the shipping on the river Volga and the Caspian Sea. 
The delegation was shipwrecked near Derbent, which was then on the Persian 
border. Olearius’ book is, besides its rich illustrations, famous for describing in 
minute detail cities, landscapes, people, clothing, habits, etc. As a result of his 
research Olearius published the first reliable maps of the Volga area, the Caspian 
Sea and the Northern Persian shores. On the internet: 
http://diglib.hab.de/drucke/263-1-hist-2f/start.htm. 

4 Jung-Stilling (1740-1817) born in Barmen, was Goethe’s friend when they 
studied in Strassburg and later became an ophthalmologist and professor of 
Cameralistics in Marburg. Goethe published the first part of Jung’s famous 
autobiography “Johann Heinrich Jung-Stillings Lebensgeschichte” in four volumes 
from 1777 - 1804, which show a strong mystic and Pietist influence. After his 
retirement as a member of the court in Karlsruhe he met Tsar Alexander and also 
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settlements, such as Helenendorf in the southern Caucasus in Azerbaijan, 
or such German villages as Elisabethtal in Georgia. This messianic 
movement also brought German settlers to Bessarabia (now Republic of 
Moldova), when they were hindered in making their way to the Caucasus 
(Hausleitner 2005; Schmidt 2004). With these enthusiastic movements 
resonate the special mixture of spiritual and religious expectations that 
were connected with the area beyond the Black Sea — maybe not only by 
chance, when we remember its ancient and very special spiritual traditions 
of the Zoroastrian, Islamic, Jewish and Christian religions.” 

The Black Sea and Caucasus were border landscapes of an emerging 
Europe that became the theatre of the historical antagonism between 
Orthodox, and later Soviet Russia, and the Muslim Ottoman Empire (and 
later the Turkish republic) (King 2004). Beginning with Catherine the 
Great, the 18th and 19th centuries saw the northern parts of the ancient 
Pontos Euxinos become South or New Russia, whereas its western shores 
saw the unification of the Romanian Danube principalities, which adopted 
as their leader Prince (later King) Charles I of the German Hohenzollern 
dynasty (King 2004:139-186). By then, in the mid-19th century, the Black 
Sea could still be regarded as a frontier beyond which the “unknown and 
the other” dwelt — but at the same time it was a transport system that 
provided connections not only to Constantinople, Palestine and Egypt, but 
also to central Asia and the Far East. So it is not surprising to find in 1856, 
just after the Crimean War, travellers such as the German Ferdinand 
Lassalle, opponent of Bismarck and founder of one of the first German 
workers’ associations, on the Danube on his way to Bucharest, Galati and 
Sulina, whence he sailed to Constantinople and later Egypt. In his 
colourful and rich Reisebriefe from that journey he describes not only such 
cities as Belgrade and Bucharest, but also his first journey on the Black 
Sea. 


Juliane von Kriidener and Roxandra von Stourdza from Moldavia, then lady-in- 
waiting to Tsarina Elizabeth. 

$ Friedrich von Bodenstedt’s translation and edition of the Azeri writer and 
philosopher Mirza Shafi Vazeh (1794-1851), “Die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy" 
(1851), was very successful until the 20th century (although there is a controversy 
as to whether Bodenstedt was the translator or author). Bodenstedt had travelled in 
Russia and the Caucasus region, and besides translations from Shakespeare and 
Russian poets also published volumes of essays on the Caucasus (Bodenstedt 
1848; Bodenstedt 1851). As an example for the present day interest on the Black 
Sea region cf. Raabe, Sznajderman 2009. 
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The Sea of the far legends and first history! The sea, that the keel of Argo 
cut, that carried Jason and Orpheus, Hercules and the Dioscuri. 


Thus exclaims Lassalle in his letters (Lassalle 1925 vol. 6: 201). In 
October, on his first voyage on the “worst sea of all”, he experienced 
every aspect of such a journey. In Bulgarian Varna he could still see some 
remnants of the English and French occupation during the Crimean War. 
Lassalle’s first sight of Constantinople evokes the opposition of Europe 
and Asia: 


Europe is the land of history and its fixed and clear and understandable 
script — but Asia is the land of the legend, the pre-world, the myth, the land 
of the poetic, undifferentiated dreamlike state which, in the development of 
humankind as well as of the individual, precedes the stage of history 
(Lassalle 1925 vol. 6: 204).° 


Today the Crimean War is — much like the American Civil War — 
looked upon as one of the first modern wars with its specific cruelties and 
destructive tendencies. German officers could be found on both sides, 
though in the Russian army more than in the Ottoman, but by the end of 
the century this situation had changed. The Orient had become a 
fashionable but also a decisive strategic area for the European powers, so 
that German politics on the eve of the catastrophe of WWI were deeply 
engaged in Ottoman affairs, and against Russian dominance on the Black 
Sea and in the Caucasus.’ 

On the other hand, though, German as a language and an ethnic group 
had spread throughout the east from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
beyond. German traders were to be found among many other nationalities, 
ethnic groups and religions not only in Odessa and Tbilisi, but in many 
other cities of the Russian Empire (Mehnert 1981). One shouldn't forget, 
on these lines, that it was Jewish communities such as that in Czernowitz 


© Europa ist das Land der Geschichte und ihrer festen und deutlichen, besonnenen 
und verstdndigen Schrift — Asien aber das Land der Sage, der Vorwelt, des Mythos, 
das Land jenes poetischen, ungeschiedenen traumhaften Zustandes, welcher in der 
Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechtes wie des Individuums dem Zustand der 
Geschichte vorhergeht. 

7 In the 19th century German military missions were of some importance for the 
Ottoman Empire. Generals such as Helmuth von Moltke, Colmar von Goltz and 
Otto Liman von Sanders (*Liman Pascha") were part of a German strategy of 
improving the military structure of the Ottoman army, which was quite disturbing 
for the great powers Russia, France and Great Britain. In WWI the Ottoman 
Empire was an ally of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
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(Cernauti, Tshernivtsi) that clung to the German language as a symbol and 
vehicle of Western culture and civilization (Corbea-Hoisie 2003; Hirsch, 
Spitzer 2010). 

As much as the 19th century opened the region to European influence, 
the 20th century involved the Black Sea region in its catastrophic 
cataclysms. Two German-language authors made the fate of the Armenian 
people the subject of their writings, and thereby known to a larger 
readership. Franz Werfel (1890-1945) from Prague, friend of Kafka and 
later exiled in the USA, published in 1933 a novel translated into many 
languages, Die vierzig Tage des Musa Dagh, in which he deals with the 
atrocities the Armenians suffered during WWI (Werfel 1933). This novel 
is still highly appreciated today by Armenians in the Diaspora. The other 
author to be mentioned in this context is Armin T. Wegner, who gave one 
of the earliest accounts in texts and photographs of the persecution and 
murder of the Armenians which he had witnessed as a soldier." After the 
war he publicised his experiences through books and lectures to make a 
broader public aware of the genocide he had seen. Recent research on the 
Armenian genocide has also discussed the role of German officers in the 
Ottoman army, who may have neglected their responsibility for the 
Turkish troops.” 

In the epoch of the so-called Roaring Twenties, when Wegner and 
Werfel published their books, and before the coming to power of the 
National Socialists, one author in particular had huge success in Germany 
because of his books on the East and because of his, for Germans, quite 
unbelievable personal background: Essad Bey. Tom Reiss’ bestselling 
biography, which was translated into German in 2008, has revived the 
image of this forgotten author, who was born in Baku as the son of a 
Tbilisi-born Jewish oil trader, and converted to Islam in Berlin (Reiss 
2006). His original name was Leo (Lev) Nussimbaum. Together with 


* Armin T. Wegner (1886-1978), writer and journalist, studied law; during WWI 
he was an ensign in the staff of Field General von Goltz and a medical orderly in 
Turkey, where he observed atrocities against the Armenians. After the war he 
devoted his writings to this subject and to pacifist ideas. Wegner became famous 
for his open letter to Hitler, in which he asked for the end of the persecution of 
Jewish citizens; he was exiled to Palestine, the UK and finally Italy. He is 
honoured in Yad Vashem as a “Righteous Among The Nations.” (see Samsami 
2011). 

? Liman von Sanders, the German general leading the Ottoman armies at Gallipoli, 
was held under arrest in Malta for several months in 1919 because of alleged 
atrocities against the Armenian and Greek population in Turkey, but was released 
because no evidence was brought forward. 
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some other writers from Eastern Europe, more precisely from Romania, 
such as Valeriu Marcu’? or René Fülóp-Miller (Bulang 2000), born Philipp 
René Müller, for whom Essad Bey's wife left him'', Essad Bey fed the 
insatiable appetite of a mass audience with what it wanted: facts and 
mystery. His love story Ali und Nino, about his own youth, was an 
international bestseller (Kurban Said 1936), but his other books also 
contributed in Germany (and through numerous translations in many other 
countries) to the glittering image of “the East". Bey was exiled after 
1933 and died in Italy in 1942. 

The romantic image that his books provided of the Caucasus was that 
of a complicated mixture of many peoples and nations, each with roots 
dating back to ancient or medieval times, when the foundations were laid 
of what was later to become Europe. So it is no surprise that Europe’s 
Christian roots or the history of the Crusaders were to be presented to a 
stunned audience in connection with the then current politics of the 
Russian conquests in the 19th century, the importance of the oil industry 
and the revolution of 1917. 

After 1933, when the National Socialists had come to power in 
Germany, German exiles living in the Soviet Union gave notice of their 
contact with the Caucasus and the Black Sea region. Although a few 
politically unengaged workers and engineers had settled in the Communist 
state, most information about the Soviet Union was provided by left-wing 
or Communist writers who visited or settled in Stalin's empire." Bertolt 


10 Valeriu Marcu (1892-1942), born in Romania, went to Zurich during WWI 
where he met Lenin; he moved in Germany from Marxist to conservative positions 
in contact with Ernst Jünger and wrote successful books on Lenin, as well as on the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. After 1933, in exile in France, with the 
help of Varian Fry's Emergency Rescue Committee he was able to escape from 
Marseille via Lisbon to New York. 

! Rene Fülóp-Miller (1891-1963), born in Karansebesch (Caransebeş) in the 
Austro-Hungarian region of Banat (since 1919 Romania), after an adventurous 
youth studied pharmacy and medicine in Klausenburg (Cluj; Kolozsvár), Vienna 
and Paris. As journalist in Vienna he travelled in the Soviet Union and Caucasus, 
wrote books on Dostoyevsky, culture in Bolshevist Russia, Rasputin, the dream 
machine Hollywood and the Jesuits. Exiled in USA, he became in 1950 lecturer at 
Dartmouth College in Russian culture and sociology. 

? Among Essad Bey’s books are: Öl und Blut im Orient. Berlin 1929; Die 12 
Geheimnisse des Kaukasus, Berlin 1930; Der Kaukasus, Berlin 1932; Mohammed, 
Vienna 1933; Flüssiges Gold, Berlin 1933; Allah ist gross, Vienna 1936. 

3 After the October Revolution several authors, mostly left-wing or socialist had 
reported about the new Soviet Russia and its southern regions: Egon Erwin Kisch: 
“Zaren, Popen, Bolschewiken". 1927; Arthur Holitscher: “Drei Monate in Sowjet- 
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Brecht resided for only a short time in Moscow on his way to the USA, 
where he finished his play Der kaukasische Kreidekreis (1944). His friend 
Oskar Maria Graf, famous for his Bavarian stories, came to Moscow in 
1934, on the occasion of the First All Russian writers’ congress. He 
travelled with some colleagues (among them Theodor Plivier, Albert 
Ehrenstein, Ernst Toller, Balder Olden, the Spanish writer Rafael Alberti 
and Sergei Tretiakov) to the south, reaching Rostov, Crimea, the Caucasus 
region and Tbilisi. Near Nalchik they visited the German village of 
Brunnenthal, where Graf talked to peasants who refused to become 
members of the local kolkhoz and seemed to live a life as if they were still 
in their ancestral Swabia (Graf 1974). 

Beside these immigrants or visitors, and in stressing the historical 
context, the following pages aim to present three German-language 
authors of the 20th century who dealt in one way or another with the Black 
Sea region and the Caucasus. 

The first author to be presented here is still relatively unknown today. 
Dorothea Sella (Sperber) comes from Czernowitz (Cernáuti) in Bucovina, 
part of Romania after WWI (Sella 1996). Born in 1919, she studied French 
at the University, which had been founded in 1875, when Bucovina was 
Austro-Hungarian Crown Land on the border of the Russian Empire. As 
many Jewish families in Cernäuti were leaning towards German culture 
and the West in Romanian times, but also because university studies were 
increasingly difficult for Jewish students in anti-Semitic Romania, 
Dorothea had gone to France for a study visit, cut short when WWII broke 
out. One may be reminded of another member of her generation who 
studied in France in 1938, but had a very different fate: Paul Antschel 
(1920-1970) survived forced labour after his return, before going to 
Bucharest after the war, then to Vienna and Paris, and became as Paul 
Celan one of the most important German-language poets of the 20th 
century (Hirsch, Spitzer 2010: 99-121, 147-161'*). But Dorothea took a 
very different route to rescue. 


Russland" 1921; among the exiles were expressionist impresario and “Sturm” 
editor Herwarth Walden (Georg Lewin; died 1941 in prison in Saratov, after 
persecution by Stalinist bureaucracy), communist utopian and painter Heinrich 
Vogeler (who died of hunger in 1942 after deportation to Kazakhstan), Ludwig 
Renn, Johannes R. Becher (later minister of culture in the GDR). 

^ In chapter 5 the authors provide ample background of the situation in 
Czernowitz when the Soviets took the city after the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, and 
had to leave after the German-Romanian attack in June 1941. They suggest that 
younger people were more likely to flee to the Soviet Union; see for this chapter 7, 
with examples. 
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In 1941/2 she fled with the retreating Soviet troops, together with her 
young husband Andi, who came from Bessarabia and had a Russian 
background. Previously they had lived that short Russen-Jahr of northern 
Bucovina, when Soviet troops occupied the region in 1940 under the secret 
clauses of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. The German populations of 
Bucovina and Bessarabia were then settled in German and conquered 
Polish territories, while some 3,000 members of the Jewish and Romanian 
establishment were deported to Siberia in the last days of the Soviet rule. 

In June 1941, when Romania and Germany attacked the Soviet Union, 
starting with the nearby border at Czernowitz, a group of students with 
some interest in the Soviet system fled to the East, which was absolutely 
unknown to them. They were mostly interested in continuing their studies 
in a safe place in the Eastern Soviet Union, where German troops were not 
expected to come. Dorothea would give birth to two children, whom she 
would lose along with her husband on this journey, which lasted three 
years yet never ended. 

After 20 days on different trains going east, after passing Stalino and 
Taganrog, they had to decide at Rostov on the river Don which way to go 
next. Some were inclined to go to Saratov on the Volga, north of 
Stalingrad, where the university was said to have an outstanding 
philological faculty, others tended more to the Caucasus.'^ In the end 
Dorothea and Andi went to Stavropol (then Voroshilovsk) where they 
became members of the University and continued their studies with an 
anxious eye and ear on the development of the approaching front. When in 
August 1942 Andi was called up to the army, his wife, whose baby had 
already died of pneumonia the previous winter, was evacuated with the 
Institute and headed on foot, by carriage and sometimes by train to the 
harbour of Makhachkala on the Caspian Sea, to reach from there Inner 
Asia or the Northern Volga region. They passed Mosdok, Piatigorsk which 
was already occupied, went to Grozny and along the Terek river to reach 
the harbour of Makhachkala by the end of August, crowded with refugees 
from the whole of southern Russia. The young woman, who was pregnant 
again, decided to go to Baku in Azerbaijan and then reached Tbilisi in 
September, where she was accepted as a student and found accommodation 


'S The secret parts stated that then Romanian Bucovina should be partitioned; the 
northern part fell to the Soviet Union as well as the whole of Bessarabia. The 
German minorities in these areas were transported to Germany and Poland. 

16 Saratov University was the place where many Jewish scholars from Moscow 
found a position after they had been expelled from their home universities in the 
purge after 1938; Saratov also gave shelter to a part of the evacuated Leningrad 
University. 
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and financial support. She gave birth to a baby that died within months. It 
was only after 1944 that she could make contact with her sister in 
Palestine and then managed to go back to Czernowitz (Tshernovtsi), now a 
Soviet city. She finished her studies in Bucharest and later emigrated to 
Israel, where she still lives today (Sella 2003:7-36). Sella's experience of 
the southern Soviet Union and the Caucasus is of course a very special 
one: it is carved into her mind by the circumstances of being a refugee, 
running for her life, and by the death of her husband and children. It is this 
emotional turmoil Sella is able to evoke in repeating again and again all 
the self-reproach for the death of her babies that filled Dorothea's long life 
and forms the emotional weft of this realistic historical and personal novel 
that the reader cannot escape (Rieder 2008: 45). 

There is also another strong desire in this novel: the wish to 
accomplish one's education, to finish university studies. This resonates 
well with the traditional Jewish Czernowitz striving for Bildung, which 
made them value formal education very highly (Sella 2003:8, note 24). 
Therefore it is quite understandable that Dorothea's perception of 
landscape is combined with her knowledge of literature from the study of 
humanities. Of course Lermontov and his *A Hero of Our Time" (1840) is 
mentioned when her husband Andi tries to convince her to go to the 
Caucasian mountains. In Grozny she remembers the Caucasus wars of the 
19th century, and when she sees the Caspian Sea, ancient history comes to 
her mind, Xenophon on his way to the Black Sea. This reminds us that her 
education in Romanian Cernáuti had still been dominated by a core of 
European myths and images of the East that she recalls when she reaches 
the places in the Caucasus region for the first time in her life (Sella 1996: 
223, note 21). 

The Soviet/Russian perspective was brought to her by her husband, 
whose father had died in Odessa during the October Revolution, and who 
taught her the classics, from Pushkin to Lermontov, Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky. She also mentions that the mountains are her rescue; the 
ancient wall where Prometheus was chained gave the Soviet troops the 
possibility to stop the German army on its way to the oil fields in 
Azerbaijan, although they had been able to put the German flag on the 
peak of Mount Elbrus for a short time (Sella 1996: 278). The Caucasus 
and south Russia enter her biographical map as topoi where decisive and 
painful events are stored, at the same time overlaid with the literary 
background that offers her the fund to reconcile the tale of her fate with a 
more general perspective of history. 

When the female protagonist of Dorothea Sella's “novel” reached 
Tbilisi in September 1942, an officer in the Wehrmacht at the German 
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occupation headquarters in Paris was sent for reconnaissance to the South- 
Eastern front. In October he was at home near Hanover, then travelled to 
Berlin and flew from East Prussia to Kiev in November, a day later to 
Rostov and the next to Stavropol (Voroshilovsk). The outcome of his five- 
month stay was a Caucasian diary (“Kaukasisches Tagebuch") which he 
published in his volume Strahlungen in 1949, with a considerable success 
in post-war Germany. Conservative writer Ernst Jiinger’s account was 
harshly criticised for being cold, unjust, hiding the critical points of 
German warfare, for aestheticising crimes and atrocities (Jünger 1949). 
Indeed his diaries are a special mixture of cold-blooded descriptions of 
misery and death, almost untouched by the observations of nature and the 
people he encounters: German soldiers, local inhabitants, collaborators 
from very different regions (even two Korean nurses are mentioned). To 
all this he adds reflections on very general matters and philosophical 
questions regarding cosmic observations, but also lamenting the 
“demystification of the Orient” through industrialised modern warfare 
(Benjamin 1972: 238).'’ In some examples of architecture he recognizes 
the barbarian, more pleasing to him than modern abstract architecture. 
Having stayed in Voroshilovsk, Maikop, Rostov, Kutais, Teberda and 
Dombai, and on Mount Semashko, from which he could see the Black Sea, 
his journey and reflections on the military situation are influenced by the 
news coming from Stalingrad, which will have its immediate effects on the 
front in the mountains and will motivate in the end his return to Paris. 

Climbing some smaller peaks in dark forests and on snowy rocks, 
Jiinger gives descriptions of the awe-inspiring landscape close to peaks as 
high as 4-5,000 m. Of course they remind him of Alpine landscapes or of 
the Black Forest (although he does not mention the river Danube, which 
links the Black Sea with the Black Forest). His discourse on the different 
ethnic backgrounds of the people he sees ranges from very stereotypical to 
openly racist, held in a tone sometimes of misanthropic contempt, 
sometimes of interest in the human species (Jünger was a passionate life- 
long insect collector). 

His style of perception is seen by some critics as a kind of “mental 
cross-fade,” always putting two or more very different features together 
stereoscopically, with strange results. They remark that Jünger's 
experience on the Eastern front, trying to reconcile these very different 


17 Tt was Walter Benjamin who, in a review of Jünger's book Krieg und Krieger 
(1929), criticized the attitude of a pretend knightly warfare that was at the core of 
Jünger's pre-fascist thinking. 
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facets of perception, is marked by a “disaster of perception,”'® the opposite 


to his Paris diaries, where he unfolds an almost decadent panorama of 
occupation and collaboration at the same time." 

Regarding his attitude to the crimes and atrocities of German warfare, 
one piece 1s often quoted: in Maikop he writes that he will not fulfil his 
aim of reconnaissance because many parts of the theatre of war are taboo 
for him, especially those where civilians, partisans and Jews are killed. 
There are “limits of sight,” he declares, and disgust fills him at the sight of 
each uniform, but one can also ask whether his “violent eye," although 
very eloquent and multi-facetted, may be already limited in itself.” 


18 [n a letter from the Caucasus to the anti-Semitic professor of law (“Staatsrat”) 
Carl Schmitt, Jünger evokes the absurd-grotesque medieval pictures of 
Hieronymus Bosch, to describe what seems to be most intriguing to him: Schade, 
dass Bosch nicht malen konnte, was ich gestern sah, vom winzigen Kórbchen einer 
Drahtseilbahn aus, in dem ich über einen Flusslauf schaukelte, während unter mir 
im Tale Schwärme von gefangenen Trägern entlangschleichen, Verwundete 
ausgeladen wurden, Pferde in den Fluss stürzten und der Feuerstrahl von 
schweren Geschützen die Luft zerriss. Aus einem zerstórten Brückenpfeiler, den ich 
passierte, lugte ein Artillerist heraus, um die Feuerbefehle nach unten zu rufen, 
ganz wie eine der Gestalten, die man bei Breughel aus Zelten oder Eierschalen 
lugen sieht. Zugleich erklang über dem Tohuwabohu dieses Kessels das ‘Stille 
Nacht, heilige Nacht' aus dem Lautsprecher-Wagen einer Propaganda-Kompanie. 
Derartiges geht über die besten Erfindungen früherer Utopisten weit hinaus. 
[^What a pity that Bosch could not paint what I saw yesterday from the tiny box of 
a cable railway in which I rocked over a river, while under me in the valley 
swarms of captured carriers crept along, casualties were being unloaded, horses 
were falling into the river and the fire of heavy guns was tearing up the air. From a 
demolished pillar of the bridge which I passed, an artillery soldier was peering, 
much like one of those figures you can see in Breughel's paintings looking out of 
tents or egg shells, to shout firing commands at those below. At the same time, 
over the hullabaloo of this cauldron one could hear from the loudspeakers of a 
propaganda truck the sound of ‘Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht’. Such things reach far 
beyond the most striking inventions of the early utopians."] (Kiesel 1999: 152; 
letter of Jünger to Carl Schmitt from 23.12.1942) 

? Jünger was informed by his superior about the planned coup against Hitler on 
the 22nd of July 1944, and his distance to the National Socialists grew. His novel 
Auf den Marmorklippen is regarded as part of the literature of “inner emigration". 
But his Paris journal is notorious for amalgamating cruelty and decadence, e.g. 
when watching the bombing of Paris with a glass of wine in his hand. 

? The difference to Carl Schmitt, who after the war was expelled from German 
universities, may be seen in the question of “nihilism”, Schmitt wrote to Jünger on 
10th December 1942: Soll ich Ihnen mein Büchlein ‘Land und Meer’ schicken? 
Dort ist am Schluss gesagt, dass die Geschichte der Menschheit nach antiker 
Lehre ein Gang durch die 4 Elemente ist. Wir sind jetzt im Feuer. Was hat Ihnen 
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Digression 


Mentioning the Black Sea and Crimea leads us to another strange case 
of the effects that this region had on the German imaginary after WWII. 
For those who tried to interpret and explain the works of the charismatic 
German artist Joseph Beuys (1921-1986), whose art still exercises a 
worldwide influence, it was quite welcome when the artist once mentioned 
that during WWII he had been a rear gunner in a “Stuka” and had been 
shot down on the South-Eastern front. It was already during the German 
retreat, on the 16th of March 1944, some say near the city of Maikop, 
between Crimea and the Caucasus, but closer research has established that 
it happened near Freifeld (Znamenka), in Crimea (Gieseke, Markert 1996). 
A short quotation of Beuys’ own version may show what influence this 
incident had on modern art history, taking into account Beuys’ shamanism, 
nomadism, and his works with fat and felt, that made him as famous as his 
reviving of myths and mythologies: 

Beuys: 


Prometheus im Kaukasus gesagt? Was man ‘Nihilismus’ nennt, ist Verbrennung im 
Feuer. Der Drang, sich in Krematorien verbrennen zu lassen, ist ‘Nihilismus’. Die 
Russen haben dieses Wort erfunden. Aus der Asche entsteht dann der Vogel 
Phönix, d.h. ein Reich der Luft. (“Shall I send you my booklet Land und Meer? It 
is said there at the end that according to ancient lore the history of mankind is a 
procession through the four elements. We have now reached fire. What did 
Prometheus tell you in the Caucasus? What is called ‘nihilism’ is incineration by 
fire. The drive to let oneself be burnt in crematoria is ‘nihilism’. The Russians 
were the ones to invent this word. From the ashes then rises the bird Phoenix, i.e. 
an empire of the air." Jünger answers on the 27th of Dec. 1942: ‘Nihilismus’ hat 
sicher mit Feuer zu schaffen; es ist auffüllig, wie sich der Feuertod ausbreitet. Die 
besondere Grausamkeit unserer Zeit, das noch nicht Dagewesene, liegt im 
Glauben, dass man den Menschen, den man umbringt, auch metaphysisch 
vernichtet, ihn einfach auslóscht — demgegenüber war die Inquisition human. Der 
Nihilismus hat übrigens eine asiatische und eine europdische Wurzel; man kónnte 
diesen Unterschied entwickeln im Gespräch zwischen zwei intelligenten 
Funktionären, einem deutschen und einem russischen. [*“ Nihilism’ has certainly to 
do with fire; it is striking how death by fire is spreading. The singular cruelty of 
our time, that what has not yet taken place is to be found in belief, that the human 
being one kills is also metaphysically destroyed, that he is simply annihilated — 
compared to this, the Inquisition was humane. Nihilism has, moreover, both an 
Asian and a European root; this distinction could be developed in a dialogue 
between two intelligent officials, a German and a Russian one.”] The translations 
are by the editors. 
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Had it not been for the Tartars I would not be alive today. They were the 
nomads of Crimea, in what was then a no man's land between the Russian 
and German fronts, and favoured neither side. I had already struck up a 
good relationship with them, and often wandered off to sit with them. ‘Du 
nix njemcky' they would say, ‘du Tartar,’ and try to persuade me to join 
their clan. Their nomadic ways attracted me of course, although by that 
time their movements had been restricted. Yet it was they who discovered 
me in the snow after the crash, when the German search parties had given 
up. I was still unconscious then, and only came round completely after 
twelve days or so, and by then I was back in a German field hospital. So 
the memories I have of that time are images that penetrated my 
consciousness. The last thing I remember was that it was too late to jump, 
too late for the parachutes to open. That must have been a couple of 
seconds before hitting the ground. Luckily I was not strapped in — I always 
preferred free movement to safety belts... My friend was strapped in and he 
was atomized on impact — there was almost nothing to be found of him 
afterwards. But I must have shot through the windscreen as it flew back at 
the same speed as the plane hit the ground and that saved me, though I had 
bad skull and jaw injuries. Then the tail flipped over and I was completely 
buried in the snow. That's how the Tartars found me days later. I 
remember voices saying ‘voda’ (water), then the felt of their tents, and the 
dense pungent smell of cheese, fat and milk. They covered my body in fat 
to help it regenerate warmth, and wrapped it in felt as an insulator to keep 
warmth in. (Tisdall 1979: 16-17) 


Beuys' shamanism and new materialism, connected with an interest in 
restoring nature and the earth, also made him an early politician in the 
Green party and a precursor of a general attitude that emerged as Post- 
modernism in Western culture. Although it was theory of architecture 
which invented and first propagated the notion of the “postmodern,” one 
can also find its outgrowths in German literature (Ransmayr 1988). One of 
the first major contributions to postmodernism is attributed to Christoph 
Ransmayr's novel Die letzte Welt (1988), which was an immediate success 
and made him part of all encyclopaedias of German literature. On a basic 
level one could say that this novel tells the story of Cotta, a young admirer 
of the Roman author Publius Ovidius Naso, who follows his idol after 
news had reached imperial Rome that the writer of the Metamorphoses 
had died in Tomis, the place of exile to which he had been sent by the 
Emperor Augustus. Coming to Tomis on the Black Sea coast, Cotta finds a 
town on the shore between high mountains with mines of iron ore. It is the 
Iron City that hides Ovid, and Cotta tries in vain to find him. But as one 
can see, the novel mingles several places: what high mountains could be 
found on the Romanian Black Sea coast? These peaks remind one more of 
the Caucasus (but not only: in the end a newly emerged peak is called 
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Olympus!), although there we find not iron ore but oil. Ransmayr also 
mingles times: the Roman Empire’s inhabitants already have microphones, 
busses, steam engines and movies at their disposal. But the mythological 
past of the region is also present: it is not enough that most of the 
characters of the story come from ancient Greek history and mythology; 
one day the Argo and Jason, on their regular way to Odessa, reach the 
harbour of Tomis with goods and Greek refugees who have fled their 
cities’ slums. 

Without going into detail, two aspects of Ransmayr’s gripping novel 
should be stressed. One is migration or exile; and this, not only because of 
Ovid’ banishment, but also because of the Greeks Jason transports from 
their poor housing in declining cities to towns and ports on the Black Sea. 
They are not always welcomed, and they remind us to some extent of the 
Pontic Greeks, settled until the 20th century in the north of present-day 
Turkey, on the south coast of the Black Sea. Other emigrants are fleeing 
the Roman dictatorship of Augustus as a kind of Staatsflüchtige [State 
Runaways] (or might one say Republikflüchtige [Republic Runaways], as 
in the case of the late GDR?). There are also those from the mountains 
near Tomis, who flee their villages because of huge landslides and 
earthquakes that destroy their houses and livelihoods. 

Everybody is on the move in Tomis, nobody’s parents are from that 
city, there is an uninterrupted coming and going: 


Whoever made his or her home in the ruins, caves and weather-beaten 
stone houses of Tomis had come here as a stranger from somewhere else. 
With the exception of a few grubby, draggletail kids, there was no one in 
Tomis who had lived here since birth, no one who had not been tossed up 
on this coast as a refugee or an exile after a long, roundabout journey 
(Ransmayr 1990: 261)?! 


Among them is also a German, Thies, who deserted his army that had 
committed atrocities, killing hundreds of civilians in a storage building 
with gas. There is a direct allusion to WWII when we read: 


Constanta, Sevastopol, Odessa — the most prosperous cities of the Black 
Sea coast — vanished once again, and then again, behind a curtain of fire. 


?! Wer immer sich in den Ruinen, Höhlen und verwitterten Steinháusern Tomis 
heimisch gemacht hatte, kam selbst aus der Fremde, aus dem Irgendwo. Wenige 
zerzauste struppige Kinder ausgenommen, schien es in Tomi keinen Menschen zu 
geben, der seit seiner Geburt hier lebte, keinen der anders als auf Fluchtwegen 
oder den verworrenen Routen des Exils an diese Küste verschlagen worden war. 
(Ransmayr 1988: 256) 
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And in every dream Thies had to enter a warehouse somewhere in the 
middle of one of those ravaged, conquered towns, had to open its heavy 
double doors and endure a ghastly vision of humankind: The residents of 
an entire neighbourhood had been crammed into this windowless stone 
room and asphyxiated with poison gas (Ransmayr 1990: 158.)” 


We thus come to the second aspect I would like to stress. The 
confrontation of “strangers” or “others” with the not very ancient 
population of Tomis is repeated in Cotta’s and Ovidius’ confrontation with 
the Iron City. Coming from the centre, Tomis represents for them 
barbarism, the margin of the empire, the borderland to wild nature and an 
uncivilised world. But somehow those barbarians look much more like a 
lower class of inhabitants that one can find everywhere, even in Rome. 
And when the refugees of ecological disasters in the mountains reach 
Tomis, they are looked upon as “barbarians” by those who are in Roman 
eyes “barbarians.” 

This is of course — as you will remember — exactly the subject of Neil 
Ascherson’s seminal book (Ascherson 1995; King 2004: 33). Civilisation 
and barbarism were invented in the Greek discourse of colonising the 
coast of the Pontos Euxinos. The Black Sea, and also the Caucasus 
function as borders where certain attitudes and convictions come to an end 
or are challenged. So the Caucasus is often called a “wall” where the 
Titans live. One aspect of Ransmayr’s remarkable novel is that some of 
the questions we ask in regard to the Black Sea area are summoned up in 
an aesthetic imagination. Who is a barbarian, and for how long? How do 
we look on the “other” and why? It is not by chance that the diaries of 
Ernst Jiinger, Dorothea Sella’s trilogy of her flight for life, Joseph Beuys’ 
art and Ransmayr’s novel deal with the Black Sea region to find answers 
to these very old and still very important questions. 


22 Constanta, Sewastopol, Odessa und mit ihnen die bliihendsten Stddte des 
Schwarzen Meeres verschwanden noch einmal und immer wieder hinter einem 
Vorhang aus Feuer, [und inmitten einer verwüsteten, eroberten Stadt mußte Thies 
in jedem seiner Träume vor das Tor einer Lagerhalle treten, mußte die schweren 
Torflügel öffnen und dann den schrecklichen Anblick der Menschheit ertragen: In 
diesem steinernen, fensterlosen Raum waren die Bewohner eines ganzen 
Straßenzuges zusammengepfercht und mit Giftgas erstickt worden. (Ransmayr 
1988: 261) The territory between the rivers Dniestr and Bug was the location of 
camps, where hundreds of thousands of Jews from Bessarabia and Bukovina found 
death. 
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BLACK SEA IDENTITY AND THE AUTOCHTHON 
LOGIC OF THALASSOPHOBIA 


ZAAL ANDRONIKASHVILI 


I. Introduction 


Italian philosopher Massimo Cacciari in his book L'arcipelago 
analyses the different names for and meanings of “sea” in ancient Greek. 
Thalassa, the most common Greek word for sea, suggests the maternal 
connotations of the Mediterranean. Pelagos refers to another type of sea — 
high sea — which surrounds a sailor like a desert, laborious and bitter like 
its water, full of risk and adventure. The third denotation, pontos, is of 
Sanskrit origin and means a “road.” The meaning of pons, that of “bridge,” 
of the most necessary and dangerous bridge, is inscribed in this word 
(Cacciari 1998: 9). In his essay Some Fragments of the Village Notes 
Georgian writer Aka Morchiadze links the Georgian word zghva — a “sea” 
— semantically to zghvari — a “border.” Zghva and zghvari, the sea and the 
border, according to Morchiladze, mean the same in Georgian. 


Georgia hated the Sea and feared it. [...] This fear of things bigger and 
smaller coming from across the sea still remains. How pleasant used to be 
the Communist era, when nothing could possibly come from the sea, and 
now this fear reappears, because [the Georgians] considered the sea both as 
the border and as the world's end (Morchiladze 2005: 329). 


Without dwelling on what Morchiladze calls *naive etymology," I will 
start with this somewhat polemic statement, which reacts to what we might 
call the Black Sea identity with a certain irony. The Black Sea identity 
discourse suggests a unity that is no longer the unity of language, 
fatherland, and religion, to evoke the famous nation-defining triad of Ilia 
Chavchavadze (1859), but of the geography and to a certain extent, the 
history of Black Sea peoples and nations. It is the shared identity that 
balances centrifugal national drives with integrative gravity. The driving 
question behind the present paper is the following: what sort of sediment 
has the attitude towards the sea formed in the Georgian cultural memory? 
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Could the sea have been perceived as the unifying space? What are the 
cultural implications of perceiving the sea as a road, bridge, the unifying 
space on one hand, and as border and danger on the other? 

To answer the above questions, I have chosen a novel by Georgian 
writer Otar Chiladze, 4 Man Went Down the Road (Chiladze 1986). The 
first part of this novel offers an altered version of the Argonaut myth, 
focused not on the Greeks, but on the Colchians. This novel describes a 
phenomenon which we can, with some caution, call a national trauma. 
This trauma is the loss of independence, the conquest of mythical Colchis 
and its capital Vani by the Cretan Empire of Minos, which echoes the loss 
of independence by Georgian kingdoms after 1801 and of the Georgian 
republic in 1921. The spatiotemporal model of the world which I describe 
in Chiladze’s novel cannot be understood as something that historically 
modelled Georgian cultural space, but rather as a projection onto 
mythological space of attitudes emerging in reaction to political events — 
thus oscillating between myth and history. What is truly intriguing is the 
topographical expression of this trauma in the novel’s plot — the departure 
of the sea. This indeed is a good reason why Chiladze’s novel could be 
understood as one of the best sources to deal with Georgian phobias and 
neuroses projected onto the maritime topography. 


II. The Anti-journey 


The main setting of the novel is Vani, a sea-port at the beginning of the 
novel. It is the sea that defines Vani as a part of the world and the space of 
negotiation. 


The world seemed bigger and more interesting from the harbour. Vani was 
part of this large and interesting world, and the foreign ships sailed happily 
towards it (Chiladze 1986: 10). 


Paradoxically, this sea-route is of a one-way nature. Vanians do not 
sail, but are rather satisfied “to speak with others, to wag the tongue and to 
come to know what was going on in the world" (Chiladze 1986: 10). The 
Colchians are thus narrative participants of the world, meaning that their 
experience does not imply that they themselves move (Benjamin 
1974:386).' Paradoxically, this fatal immobility, laid out at different levels 


' Walter Benjamin in his essay “The Story-Teller" speaks about two main types of 
story-teller: the traveller and the agriculturist. Despite their geographical proximity 
to the sea, structurally Colchians belong to the agricultural, locally-bound, 
immobile type. 
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and registers of the novel, which I have to omit so as not to make this 
paper unduly long, becomes a plot-generating and shaping force of the 
novel. The Vanians’ journeys are a series of failures. The Colchian ship, 
that was to have taken the husband of King Aeétes’ elder daughter Karisa, 
the nostalgia-plagued Phrixos, well known from the Argonaut myth, back 
to Greece stays in harbour due to his sudden death. The flight of Medea, 
another notorious protagonist of the Argonaut myth, ends with the 
impossibility of integration into a new place, and on the literary level leads 
to several well-known tragedies. Vanian warriors, led by Medea’s brother 
Aphrasion (Chiladze’s version of the mythological Apsyrtus), who sail to 
bring Medea and the golden fleece back, return dead to Vani. But the 
quintessence of the anti-jouney is the journey of Pharnaos, the protagonist 
of the third part of the novel, the only Vanian traveller who leaves Vani, to 
become what we can now call a Gastarbeiter in Crete, and comes back 
alive. We cannot speak of any “positive” experience of his journey abroad, 
of something learned or brought home, but on the contrary, of complete 
loss of identity including gender markers. The guest-bed in the tavern, an 
expression of Pharnaos’s atopia “was a different bed, destined for the 
homeless rascals. Men and women on this bed were the same, not only 
breadless but also sexless” (Chiladze 1986: 347). In the topographical 
order of Vani, parting from the homeland, departure from the place of 
origin, travelling, leads to the complete loss of identity and becomes a 
death metaphor. Consequently, we can describe the topographical model 
of Vani as autochthonic. In the autochthonic model a human is described 
as a plant. Following this model, first described by Pausanias, the human 
is earthborn and is genealogically linked to the “mother” earth. The 
connection of genealogy and topography defines the locally bound 
autochthon identity. Locomotion is an ontological impossibility to a plant, 
leading to total disturbance of the existing order, well described in the plot 
of the famous autochthon, Oedipus. 


III. Autochthon Paradise 


Let us examine the further implications of autochthon immobility in 
Chiladze’s novel. The order of autochthony is revealed when Pharnaos 
comes back from Crete. 


Caucasus, Caucasus, Caucasus, shouted Pharnaos and wiped his eyes, teary 
from emotion or wind, to see better the chorea of black, notched, mighty 
and imposing mountains, which laid the ship with invisible strings. They 
were bound with the same invisible strings to the Caucasus, and exactly 
this feeling made them happy. The feeling of an eternal, fateful captivity, 
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which was for them the same as freedom, because everything seemed to be 
natively intimate, natural, usual, comprehensible and tolerable (Chiladze 
1986: 354). 


Paradoxically, in autochthon order the topos of homeland implies both 
freedom and captivity, which is equated in the novel with the eternal 
captivity of Prometheus and his Georgian counterpart Amirani, captivity 
implying the impossibility of locomotion, change, transgression, experience; 
and always pulling a human back to the same place. At the end of the 
novel, the punished Pharnaos thinks: 


a human should fit to his own pit, if he wants to live quietly. Nobody 
should care, when he feels wonderful in this pit and in the evening begs the 
gods to leave him so, and change nothing. When he wants... but, don’t you 
really feel that it is not comfortable to lie in this pit? (Chiladze 1986: 523). 


Absolute immobility, the vegetative state, the paradigmatic state of an 
autochthon, perfectly described in Goderdzi Chokheli's short story “The 
Pine”, where the protagonist plants himself in the forest and becomes a 
pine tree, carries autochthony to its logical conclusion and can be 
described as the autochthon model of freedom. This immutability has in 
Chiladze’s novel a sacral index described in metaphors of paradise. This 
state of paradise can be regarded as an absolute expression of autochthon 
chronotopos — the paradise is beyond time, it is the place where nothing 
can ever change. To be more precise, the temporal structure of autochthon 
paradise is that of the natural cycle. One side of the magical garden of 
Dariachangi, the main attraction of Vani, blossoms, while the other side is 
already bearing fruits. This kind of temporality indicates that in the Vanian 
paradise even the cyclic temporal structure of myth is translated into 
simultaneity. The temporal order of autochthony can thus be described as 
an unchangeable duration (Assmann 1983: 79), regarded as eternity, 
implying no change and demanding no activity, responsibility or decision 
from the earthborn. It is evident that the autochthonic order spatially 
implies not only immobility, but also immutability — its temporal 
equivalent. Translated onto the social structure, autochthonic order implies 
an eternal state understood as unchangeable duration, and consequently 
regards any change as disturbance of the order. We must examine now the 
implications of the spatiotemporal model of autochthon order for the space 
of Vani, that is to say, for the political space. 
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IV. Paradise Lost 


Chiladze’s novel applies autochthonic order not only to the individuals 
but also to the whole city. The central event of the plot, the departure of 
the sea described in eschatological metaphors, affects also the whole 
community. Vanians believe the sea left them “because of some great sin.” 
Mention of the sin adds biblical registers to the mythic space of Vani, and 
simultaneously reveals the sacredness of the autochthonic order. The 
magical Dariachangi garden, with strong connotations of virginity, and the 
sea are two sides of Vani’s paradisiacal state. Both the departure of the sea 
and the disappearance of the garden can be seen as metaphors of the 
paradise lost. So how can we (and Vanians) explain the sin, the “initial 
mistake, made unwillingly” which turned Vani into a “remote, desolate, 
inaccessible place” (Chiladze 1986:10)? And why can the loss of the sea 
become the expression of the lost paradise? There is no direct answer to 
this question in the novel and no space for unilateral interpretation. Still, 
we can find a possible answer on the very first page of the novel. The sea 
makes its first step back when the first Greek sets his foot on Cholchis’ 
land. This first Greek is Phrixos, the exiled son of the Boeotian King, who 
is found as a child with his winged ram in the sea. Phrixos becomes an 
adopted son and later son-in-law of King Aeétes. One of the keys to 
interpret the initial sin of the Vanians is the admittance of the exile. But 
why could this admittance lead to the catastrophe? In the autochthonic 
order, the impossibility of the autochthon to integrate into any place other 
than that of his origin transfers this impossibility to the xenos and is 
related to the chronotope structure. In both cases, individual time and 
space do not coincide with the actual time and space of a place. In the 
autochthonic order on the contrary, individual time and space are 
organically bound to the time and space of a place. Consequently “Phrixos 
would always remain an alien, because he had a past different from the 
past of Vanians.”* Thus “importing” the other time and other place into the 
autochthonic order simultaneously means importing linearity into the 
cyclic order of autochthony with its strong connotation of paradisiacal a- 
temporality. Consequently, a traveller disintegrates the autochthon 
temporal order. Phrixos not only introduces linearity of movement to the 
Vanians, but also linearity of historical time. What in fact happens is the 
transformation of Vani from mythological a-temporality to historicity. 


? French philosopher Michel de Certeau calls travelling, locomotion, a violation of 
autochthony's law, a transgression. (de Certeau 1988: 217, 235). 
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What remains to be examined is why the departure of the sea is a 
topographical expression of this change. 


V. Autochthon Phobias 


Changing the time structure from mythological to historical has 
important consequences for the transformation from mythological to 
political space. Change, regarded as an impossibility in the autochthon 
paradigm, becomes a subject of numerous phobias, which affect Vani with 
xenophobia in the first place: 


an alien you allow into your family, whoever he may be, will still never 
swear by your sun, because before coming to you he used to have his own 
sun and your sun will never replace his own (Chiladze 1986:155-156). 


King Aeétes starts to think about his mistake when Jason arrives in 
Colchis following the steps of Phrixos, and demands the Golden Fleece. 


Aeétes felt that he had made a mistake when he accepted Phrixos, exiled 
by his parents. Now a whole ship came tracing his steps, and tomorrow all 
Greece may follow (Chiladze 1986: 116). 


Although Aeétes justifies his mistake with the law of hospitality — 
“how could I refuse an orphan half of the world wanted to kill?" — and is 
ready to commit this mistake again, the autochthonic order practically 
denies hospitality to an exiled person. A xenos, an alien, despite his 
personal qualities becomes an enemy, a fifth column in the figurative and 
direct sense. We can once again refer to Michel de Certeau, who links 
exile and the expansion of the Empire to one and the same paradigm, to 
the abrogation of autochthonic law (de Certeau 1988: 235). If we accept de 
Certeau’s interpretation, on the paradigmatic level xenos will become a 
structural equivalent of the empire. As it turns out later in the novel, 
Phrixos is not a son of the Boeotian King, but unlike in the Argonaut 
myth, a spy of the “greatest and the most powerful King,” Minos of Crete, 
sent to prepare the occupation of Colchis. This turn in the plot seals the 
change from the mythological to the political register, and links together 
thalassophobia, xenophobia and the phobia of empire. The autochthonic 
phobias indicate on the one hand that the feared change can come only 
from outside, and on the other hand, the inability of renewal to come from 
inside. The autochthon logic regards any kind of change as sacrilege, 
“sinful” transgression (there can be no “positive” change in paradise). 
Transformed from mythological, cyclical time to historical time and 
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political space, autochthonic order with its cyclic structure of self-renewal 
ceases to operate and makes renewal ontologically impossible. The 
conquest of Vani is thus regarded not only as a social, or political 
“uprooting,” an equivalent of the autochthon individual’s loss of identity 
but also the other way round: not as a result of the expansion of Minos’s 
Empire, but as an expression of captivity, of being steadfastly bound to a 
place, inscribed in the autochthonic paradigm described above. As we 
have seen, freedom and captivity (loss of independence) inherent to the 
autochthon paradigm can easily be exchanged, if we understand freedom 
as understood in autochthonic logic: as spatial immobility and temporal 
immutability, which frees an individual from every kind of social and 
political activity. The logic of substitution of freedom with captivity is that 
of transformation from mythological into historical time: the immobility 
and immutability of mythological paradise becomes captivity in historical 
space. On the political level, captivity is legitimised by conquest, allowing 
immutability to remain while the conqueror takes responsibility for the 
captivity. 


VI. Reshaping Topography 


I will try now providing another answer to the change of topography, 
the departure of the sea, which transforms a “once world-famous town” 
from part of a “broad and interesting world” into a “remote, desolate, 
inaccessible place” (Chiladze 1986: 10). The only protagonist of the novel 
who both figuratively and literally does not lose his ties with the sea, the 
fisherman Bedia, says: “We have forgotten the sea. That’s why such things 
happen in our land.” (Chiladze 1986: 218) Significantly, Bedia does not, 
like others, say that the sea has forgotten Colchians, but on the contrary, 
makes the Colchians responsible for the loss of the sea. This view gives us 
a radically different possible interpretation of the Vanians’ initial sin. The 
sea does not only retreat from Vani, it becomes also unfruitful. If I turn 
briefly back to Cacciari, who sees the fruitfulness of the sea not in its 
natural resources but in its potential for exchange and negotiation, we can 
link the departure and unfruitfulness of the sea with autochthon phobias. 
As we have seen, autochthon phobia of change is connected to 
thalassophobia, regarding the sea as a threat, as a road that can lead to loss 
of individual and political identity. Autochthon phobias logically demand 
closing the maritime border. This self-isolation itself means the loss of the 
possibility to gain the experience from the horizontal axis, and leaves only 
the vertical, temporal axis. Neglecting horizontal exchange, tradition 
becomes the only form of experience-exchange — this gives rise to 
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remoteness, isolation; not only the topographical expression of swamp, but 
also its epistemic connotation. Significantly enough, nothing comes from 
Greece to Colchis except military force. There is nothing that can be 
learned, exchanged, or negotiated. 

As Massimo Cacciari puts it, 


The European archipelago exists due to two threats: disintegration in the 
hierarchically organised space and dispersion in inhospitable, ‘idiotic’ 
individualities, unable to explore themselves and to relate to each other, 
dispersing into parts which have nothing to share with each other (Cacciari 
1998:18). 


Chiladze's novel remains within the autochthon logic and develops 
between these two polar possibilities, unable to find another solution.’ The 
autochthon model described in Chiladze's novel lacks the internal power 
to overcome itself. Cacciari links power — driving change and 
metamorphosis, and making one courageous over and above his own 
strength — with navigation, constitutively connected with democratic 
pilitaía. The principles of change and invariability can be described 
through the paradigms of polis, growth, development, experiment, and 
oikos, home, preservation, tradition and memory. 

I tend to interpret the central event of the plot, the loss of the sea, as the 
logical consequence of translating autochthonic order from the 
mythological to the political space. Mythological autochthony, regarded as 
a paradisiacal state, transformed into political space, generates 
autochthonic phobias of change and ultimately leads in the political space 
to self-isolation. The spatial immobility and temporal immutability of the 
autochthon order starts to reshape topography after its own logic. The loss 
of the sea can be understood as a topographical metaphor both of 
autochthon phobias forcing self-isolation and of the inability to find the 
internal power of renewal. The loss of the sea, the initial sin of the 
Vanians, can be thus read as an inability to understand and overcome the 
trap of autochthonic order. 


? Pharnaos’ rather tentative question as to whether immobile, autochthon life is 
comfortable, asked against the background of his and the city's complete 
resignation, could be read as questioning the autochthonic order. Significantly, at 
the end of the novel there is a wish to escape, but not to overcome or come to 
terms with the order. This wish to escape is expressed in the wish to fly, uttered by 
the children of Vani. This impulse eventually leads Ukheiro, the son of Pharnaos, 
to death. This vector pointing to the heaven and not to the sea suggests that 
overcoming autochthonic order is seen as a metaphysical, and not as a political 
solution. 
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VII. Conclusion 


If we try to apply the autochthonic order described in Chiladze’s novel 
to Georgian culture, we must underline that autochthony need not be 
understood as a certain principle of territorial legitimisation, as it was 
understood in Soviet Georgian scholarship. Autochthony is an arbitrary 
cultural paradigm, which implies a certain logic and order. In this paper I 
will not try to contextualise this cultural paradigm historically: I will not 
try to figure out which part of this paradigm was the starting point — 
whether the absorption of an autochthonic paradigm was the reaction to 
political development, or vice versa. Nevertheless, the autochthonic 
paradigm developed to be not the unique, but still one of the central forces 
shaping and driving culture in Georgia, still reproducing inherent 
traditionalism, isolationism and xenophobia. One could say that Georgia’s 
separation from the development which led to what we call modern 
Europe — referred to by Georgian philosopher Merab Mamardashvili as 
provincialism (supposing that Georgia ever had been a part of European 
development) — was not the result of the disrupted connection with Europe 
after the fall of Byzantium in 1453, but a result of absorption of the 
autochthonic view of the world. Speaking about Black Sea identity means 
to a certain degree the return of the sea and its integrative forces, and, on 
the other hand, comprehending and possibly overcoming the logic of 
autochthonic order and the topographical model of the world generated by 
this order, which still continues to shape Georgian political culture. 
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TRANSITIONS AND TRADITIONS ON STAGE: 
THE THEATRE FOR CHANGE IN GEORGIA 


BIRGIT KUCH 


The disintegration processes that touched both the Balkans and the 
Caucasus during the 1990s led to violent upheavals in some parts of these 
multiethnic regions.! In those moments of radical change, which were 
accompanied by economic hardship, ethno-nationalist mobilisation 
sometimes culminated in bloody conflicts. Underlying conceptions about 
cultural distinction — be it on the basis of language or religion — that often 
replaced Communist ideology all too often stirred hatred and violence 
against different ethnic groups. Intellectuals and culture workers often 
played an active role in disseminating such ideas and mobilising the 
crowds (Derluguian 2005: 61-63). With the 2000s, the peak of these 
violent radicalisations appears to belong to the past. Whereas the 
leadership in both regions were clearly oriented on Moscow’s course 
before 1989/1991, the orientations of the newly emerged political entities 
have become more diverse about twenty years later. Thus, on the one 
hand, in some regions of the Balkans and of the Caucasus, strong moves 
towards a course to the West have become visible. On the other hand, 
Western actors such as EU or NATO have shown an intensified interest in 
these regions as well. These multidirectional relations have been 
extensively studied and are not this paper’s primary subject. Instead, its 
main interest is how these new orientations and their local effects are 
regarded by those living in these regions. Focusing on Georgia, this paper 
looks at how these relations are imagined and represented in the country’s 
many theatres. It is here — on stage — where ideas about Georgia’s new 
orientation are embodied, and where the ongoing conflicts are played 
through. At the same time, such a focus offers insight into the activities of 
culture workers and their stance after the period of violence. Last but not 
least, this perspective sheds light on how the ongoing transformation 


! I refer here to former Yugoslavia and those parts of the Caucasus that have been 
on the territory ofthe USSR. 
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processes and the relatively new relations have their impact on the cultural 
sector. In order to investigate these questions, this paper deals with one 
particular theatre group in Georgia, the Theatre for Change (tsvlilebebis 
teat’ri) that was initiated and financed by Western actors in 2003. 

In Georgia the influence of the West, be it by specific countries, 
NGOs, foundations, international organisations or companies, is highly 
developed, especially in the form of donor assistance.” It touches even 
remote regions and also many layers of society in the former Soviet 
republic. After the turbulent 1990s which brought institutional and 
economic collapse, armed conflicts that left the country with a large 
number of internally displaced persons and in a state of unclear borders, 
2003’s Rose Revolution nurtured hopes for a new beginning (Wheatley 
2005). Indeed, the mass demonstrations that forced Eduard Shevardnadze 
to resign and the election of the then 36 year-old Mikheil Saakashvili as 
the new president resulted in the country’s more overtly declared 
orientation to the West and brought an economic upswing. While 
conjuring the idea of national unity,’ fighting corruption with a police 
reform, and acting as a symbol of generational elite change, Saakashvili 
also repeatedly underlined the necessity for Georgia to become a “real 


? Ghia Nodia outlines the developments in donor assistance in Georgia as follows: 
“From the moment of becoming independent, Georgia has never lacked donor 
attention. For several years, it has occupied one of the first places in the world as a 
per capita recipient of aid from the government of the United States. The European 
Union is another large donor for Georgia. International organizations (the 
International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the UN and other organizations) ... 
European countries ... are also among the major donors.” (Nodia 2005: 46-47). 
Nodia also underlines the role of those foundations that “opened offices in 
Georgia: this includes the Open Society-Georgia Foundation (often called the 
Soros Fund), the Eurasia Foundation financed by the US government, and ISAR- 
Georgia, an organization that was funded by the US Agency for International 
Development...” (Nodia 2005: 47). 

3 “Unity“ (ertoba) was a recurring concept used by President Saakashvili in his 
speeches. Referring primarily to the problem of Georgia’s territorial integrity, he 
also called on Georgians for unity in the face of political dissent or economic 
problems. See among others “Saakashvili: Georgia at the Point of No Return,” 
Civil.ge, November 23, 2006, accessed February 24, 2009, 

http://www. civil.ge/eng/article.php?id=14161; “The President of Georgia Mikheil 
Saakashvili addressed the participants of live-chain from Freedom Square,” The 
President of Georgia Mikheil Saakashvili, September 1, 2008, accessed February 
24, 2009, http://www. president.gov.ge/?IFE&m=0&sm=3 &st=10&id=2727; 
“Saakashvili Calls for Unity, Patience to Tackle Challenges,” Civil.ge, January 28, 
2009, accessed February 24, 2009, http://www.civil.ge/eng/article.php?id=20341. 
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European country.”* In the years immediately following the revolution, 
however, the period of analysis of this paper, the reception of this course 
and the very image of the West did not have only positive connotations in 
Georgia. They appeared rather ambiguous. The economic and political 
imbalances and exercises of influence by Western actors were also 
perceived with fears of losing self-determination. Moreover, many saw 
political life as being dominated by external powers, and cultural traditions 
endangered by Westernisation (Nodia 2005: 49; Wheatley 2005: 189). 


“Georgia is changing, time is changing... 
since theatre is a mirror of time it must change 
also and that is what is happening now” 


Looking at post-Rose Revolution Georgia in order to analyse how 
theatres reacted to these trends, it becomes clear that they themselves were 
not left untouched by these developments. Donor assistance could also be 
found here. For instance, theatre productions were partly realised with the 
help of foreign foundations or cultural institutes, such as the Goethe- 
Institut or the British Council. Even a whole theatre project as such was 
initiated by Western actors and organisations, the Theatre for Change, 
shortly before the revolution, in 2003. A professional troupe of local actors 
including a director was established, that developed several productions in 
the following years. The artistic director of the project and one of the 
founders was the British actress Caryne Chapman Clark, who established 
the Theatre for Change together with Lali Meskhi, Georgian Programs 
Coordinator for the Department for International Development (DFID) of 
the UK. The theatre project was then mainly financed by the DFID, the 
Open Society Georgia Foundation and the British Council.” In this context, 


^ See among others “Saakashvili Warns of Threat Coming from Russia”, Civil.ge, 
May 2, 2006, accessed March 4, 2011, 
http://www.civil.ge/eng/article.php?id=12464 

> Margaret Shakarashvili, “Bringing Theatre to the People and People to the 
Theatre,” Georgia Today, December 23, 2005, accessed January 31, 2006, 
http://www. georgiatoday.ge/article_details.php?id=769. British Council was also 
occasionally involved in the project, as the local press officer of BC was quoted by 
Georgia Today: “We have a partnership with the British Council. Besides the 
energy projects, we have some social projects that we implement jointly with 
international organizations. This interactive theater is a one-time sponsorship that 
we are delivering, but they are very important too in improving the social- 
economic conditions in the frame of the cooperation between BC and Georgia.” 
Maka Lomadze, “Black and White Childhood on Street Forum. Theater Featuring 
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local fears of “foreign exertion of influence” appear not always without 
foundation, when reading such statements as the following by Chapman 
Clark in 2007, quoted by the English language weekly Georgia Today: 
“[...] Theatre for Change was the first theatre company in Georgia to 
permit participants from the audience to come onstage and engage directly 
in the action of the play. Georgia is changing, time is changing... since 
theatre 1s a mirror of time it must change also and that is what is 
happening now." As her position makes clear, the idea of implementing 
this type of theatre — previously unknown in Georgia — was linked with the 
ambition to change the state of theatre affairs. Although meant rather 
figuratively, Chapman Clark nonetheless also expressed the intention to 
reform theatrical life as such. Seen in the context of a certain trend of 
conservatism observable in Georgian theatrical life after the Rose 
Revolution, the direction of her attempts becomes clearer: the most 
widespread productions were based on written plays staged by 
professionally trained directors and actors. Beside this, opera, puppets and 
circus could also be found. Some of the theatre companies looked back at 
a history of more than 150 years and had their roots in the nineteenth 
century (K'ik'nadze 2003; Gougoushvili 1994). In terms of theatrical 
language, not much artistic development has taken place during the last 
two decades. Most drama theatre productions featured a vaudeville style, 
aiming at entertaining a young public, besides a few rather psychological 
interpretations of classic plays. The most outstanding and innovative 
director of the 1980s, Robert? Sturua, who since then has become artistic 
director of the Rustaveli, the best-regarded Georgian theatre, continues to 
represent a contemporary avant-garde (Gurabanidze 1997; Gogoberidze 
2005). Only very rarely can post-dramatic theatrical forms, performance 
art or contemporary dance be found in Georgia (Lehmann 2006). Theatre 
events took place almost exclusively in a highly formalised manner, with 


Georgian Kids' Drama", Georgia Today, December 8, 2006, accessed April 20, 
2007, http://www.georgiatoday.ge/article_details.php?id=2086. 

$ The English language weekly Georgia Today, usually read by diplomats, 
business people, employees of international organisations and other “expats”, 
reported about premieres and other events of the theatre group. Therefore, the 
articles in Georgia Today concerning the Theatre for Change build up an 
interesting source by themselves. Very often their authors tended to interview 
people from the circle of the donors — an Anglophone network — rather than the 
"general public" and thus, took part in their PR strategies. 

7 Margaret Shakarashvili, “Interactive Theatre Festival Draws Young Actors from 
Across the South Caucasus”, Georgia Today, March 16, 2007, accessed April 20, 
2007, http://www.georgiatoday.ge/article_details.php?id=2523. 
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theatre space strictly divided between stage and audience. Accordingly, 
the interaction of public and actors was limited to applause. Usually, the 
spectators were by no means invited to enter the stage. In this context, it 
becomes clear why the press coverage of the Theatre for Change’s 
activities enthusiastically reported about a “radical new kind of theatre.” 
Thus, according to Chapman Clark and the press, interactivity would 
constitute the reason for its novelty. 

The underlying concept of the Theatre for Change was based on a 
specific interactive theatre format, mainly developed by Brazilian director 
Augusto Boal since the 1960s. Forum Theatre, as it is called, is the most 
important and internationally very widespread branch of a collection of 
methods known as the Theatre of the Oppressed, briefly defined by Boal 
himself as follows: 


The Theatre of the Oppressed, in all its forms, is always seeking the 
transformation of society in the direction of the liberation of the oppressed. 
It is both action in itself, and a preparation for future actions. As we all 
know, it is not enough to interpret reality: it is necessary to transform it! 
(Boal 2006:6) 


The political background of Boal’s explorations draws on Marxist 
roots, as his remarks about the core idea of oppression — a key term in his 
concept — make clear: 


The technique of breaking repression consists in asking a participant to 
remember a particular moment when he felt especially repressed, accepted 
that repression, and began to act in a manner contrary to his own desires. 
That moment must have a deep personal meaning: I, a proletarian, am 
oppressed; we proletarians are oppressed; therefore the proletariat is 
oppressed. It is necessary to pass from the particular to the general, not 
vice versa, and to deal with something that has happened to someone in 
particular, but which at the same time is typical of what happens to others 
(Boal 1974: 150)? 


8 Shakarashvili, “Interactive Theatre Festival.” 

? The following quote from 2006 shows that Boal's ideas of oppression and his 
political standing did not change significantly during the following decades: “The 
Theatre of the Oppressed was never an equidistant theatre which refused to take 
sides — it is the theatre of struggle! It is the theatre OF the oppressed, FOR the 
oppressed, ABOUT the oppressed and BY the oppressed, whether they be workers, 
peasants, unemployed people, women, black people, young people, old people, 
people with mental or physical disabilities — in the end, all those on whom silence 
is imposed and from whom is taken the right to a full existence.” (Boal 2006:107). 
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In its realisation, the basic idea of Boal’s concept can be described as a 
theatre practice where the spectators are expected to interfere in the course 
of the action. Thus, an intensive interaction is to take place and can be 
even of physical nature. Usually, the plot is centred on a specific problem, 
a scene is performed where an oppressive situation takes place. The 
audience is invited to interfere according to some basic rules: typically, the 
play is performed once and then repeated. On the second showing, 
reactions of the spectators and their interventions will be invited by a jester 
(Babbage 2004:68). Accordingly, the audience discusses alternatives for 
the characters in conflict. As Frances Babbage explains, this 


will ideally result in a shared analysis of the issue at stake which connects 
the personal with the general and thus reveals — rather than reduces — the 
complexity of the problem (Babbage 2004:64). 


However, Babbage also hints at a tension at the core of this theatre 
concept: 


the passion, empathic association and immediacy of participation on which 
the techniques rely can result in diminution of the critical awareness or 
distance needed to process the results (Babbage 2004:64). 


In other words, the method of Forum Theatre on which the Theatre for 
Change relied can contain the risk of simplification. As will be discussed 
later in this paper while looking at the production Tomorrow is Christmas 
(khval shobaa), the theatre’s depiction of the problems of Georgian society 
in transition showed tendencies to reduce and trivialise complex issues. 

The Theatre for Change was founded in 2003, shortly before the Rose 
Revolution, at a moment of great political tension. The primary aim of its 
first production, Choice (archevani) was then to raise young Georgians’ 
awareness about elections, and since protests against electoral fraud were 
the catalyst for the Rose Revolution", it can be seen in the context of pre- 
election exertion of external influence.'' Moreover, as interactive theatre 


10 As Georgia Today points out, “The play was specifically conceived and written 
as a pre-election piece. It encouraged the audience to participate in the issues 
related to moral choice and the right of each citizen to stake their claim in creating 
a democratic society. The parliamentary elections which led to the Rose 
Revolution came soon after the Choice.” Margaret Shakarashvili, “Bringing 
Theatre". 

!! As Nodia points out, donors somehow always could be accused “of influencing 
the political dynamics of the target states." He goes on: "In the period of the Rose 
Revolution one of the donors, the Open Society-Georgia Foundation, funded by 
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was supposed to be practiced, the idea of empowerment of the spectator 
fitted into the frame of long-term democracy education supported by the 
donors." However, the underlying political conceptions of the initiators 
and donors of the Theatre for Change differed considerably from Boal’s. 
Looking at the institutions involved in the project, it becomes evident that 
they did not intend anything like a liberation movement inspired by 
Marxism in a post-Soviet country where Marxism-Leninism had been the 
state ideology for about 70 years. Instead, they had other imperatives.’ 
Whereas for Boal interacting on stage meant liberation from oppression 
and thus a desire to change reality, the attempts to introduce this theatre 
practice in Georgia appear rather connected to ideas of commitment to 
one's own society, as the position of the British ambassador, for instance, 
makes clear. In December 2005, on the occasion of a performance by the 
Theatre for Change he noted that *... interactive theatre empowers people 
to be more active and to make their contributions in the society they live 
in.”'* Furthermore, another quote from the same source hints at the 
donors' assertiveness, but also at their potential dilemma. The ambassador 
refers to the first production of the theatre, the pre-revolutionary Choice: 
"*The first play was followed by the revolution, now it is the second 
performance and we have high expectations,’ said Donald MacLaren of 
MacLaren with Scottish humour." After the revolution that caused an 


George Soros, trespassed conventional limits of donor activities by supporting an 
openly and aggressively opposition movement, Kmara (Enough).” (Nodia 
2005:49). 

? The Mission of the Open Society Georgia Foundation reads as follows: *Open 
Society Georgia Foundation is committed to the development of a free and 
democratic society where government is accountable to its citizens and politics 
serves people. We promote a vision of society in which human rights are protected 
and people are respectful of diverse opinions and ethnic backgrounds. We support 
the growth of independent media, protection of human rights, respect for the rule 
of law, development of the health sector, social integration of ethnic minorities and 
marginal groups, and the development of art and culture.”, OSGF, accessed 2 
March 2011, http://www.osgf.ge/index.php?lang_id=ENG&sec_id=32. 

3 The Art Events Archive of the British Council Georgia notes about Choice: 
“Forum Theatre performances concentrating on upcoming Georgian parliamentary 
elections. Performances are concentrated on freedom of choice and encourage 
young Georgians to vote. Project is co-funded by British Embassy and Open 
Society Institute (5/9/2003-12/9/2003).” [sic]. “Art Events Archive 2003,” British 
Council Georgia, last accessed January 16, 2006, http://www.britishcouncil.org/ge- 
arts-events-archive-2003.htm. 

'4 Margaret Shakarashvili, “Bringing Theatre.” 

5 Ibid. 
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elite change, the theatre group did not tackle concrete political issues such 
as elections any longer. However, their stance was still to deal with topics 
that were relevant for Georgian society. Accordingly, the productions of 
the Theatre for Change became more socially oriented: they dealt with the 
problems of drug addiction and street children. In November 2006, I 
attended one of their productions, Tomorrow is Christmas, in order to see 
how an adaptation of Boal’s interactive theatre in Georgia would look. I 
was interested in the ways their performance would differ from those of 
other groups I had seen during my field work. Furthermore, I wondered 
how the realization of a theatre concept that was supported by Western 
institutions would look, and which other topics were seen as relevant to be 
explored on stage. 

There was a certain ambiguity about the main topic of the production 
Tomorrow is Christmas. On the one hand, it dealt with national identities, 
as the director himself pointed out, according to Georgia Today: “Staging 
director Giorgi Sikharulidze tells what the play is about: ‘I read it in the 
Patriarch’s Sunday address — an old man was asked what was that 
Georgians lacked most of all. Neither food, nor drink... they lack the sense 
of being Georgians, a Georgian identity,’ he answered. That’s what the 
play is about.”'° Some months later, while discussing another production, 
the newspaper mentioned generation conflict as the production’s focus.'” 
Actually, an emphasis of both issues could be observed. Tomorrow is 
Christmas fittingly allows explorations into the question of what can be 
considered specifically Georgian national issues. At the same time, the 
production presented a depiction of different generations in Georgia, their 
conflicting values and everyday problems. However, both issues — national 
identity and generation gap — were discussed with a strongly observable 
focus on Western influence in the country — an interesting perspective for 
a theatre group whose very existence appeared to depend on foreign donor 
assistance. 

Tomorrow is Christmas told the story of Levan and Nanka, a young 
couple of designers living in Tbilisi. Unusually for young Georgians, they 
are living together but are not married — still, their wedding is somehow 
envisioned for the upcoming Valentine’s Day. Although they have been a 
couple for three years, Nanka, the girl, is hesitant about marrying Levan. 
She rather indulges in their common dream about a successful and happy 
life in the West. With their friend Giorgi, an opportunity in New York 
seems to open up: because he has contacts there, all three of them may 


16 Mariam Kobaladze, “Tomorrow is Christmas", Georgia Today, February 3, 
2006, 16. 
17 Lomadze, “Black and White Childhood.” 
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have the chance to design a fashion collection together. The plot develops 
around the relationship between the three characters and around the 
question of whether they should leave Georgia or not. Another important 
character is Levan’s grandfather. With him a conflict about traditions 
opens, ignited by the question of how to celebrate Christmas. Basically, 
the grandfather does not understand his grandson’s lifestyle. He lives in a 
past full of memories of his late wife and dreams about returning to his 
village in Western Georgia, a dream that will not come true. 

Seen from a formal point of view, the production Tomorrow is 
Christmas was not staged in a specifically interactive way. It was 
performed on the stage of the Tumanishvili theatre in Tbilisi, a middle- 
sized conventional theatre building which usually featured its own 
permanent ensemble. The Tumanishvili had already been the location for 
another production by the theatre group." In order to see Tomorrow is 
Christmas, I bought a regular ticket at the theatre's box office and went to 
see the show that lasted for about two hours. Some of the (quite young) 
actors’ faces were already known to me from other theatre evenings in 
other theatres. The play which was performed with a relatively complex 
stage design, costumes, light design, etc. had an ordinary dramatic 
structure. Its plot developed quite simply, in dream-like, symbolist scenes; 
for instance the construction of an image of a tree with colourful shawls 
alternated with scenes dominated by dialogue. Whereas the former created 
strong moods, the latter displayed the characters’ motivations. Thus, the 
performance did not differ significantly from other professional theatre 
shows I had seen in Tbilisi, with one exception: after the show the 
characters — so to say the actors still performing their roles — returned on 
stage, sat down in chairs and engaged in a moderated discussion with the 
audience. During the full-length play however, no kind of spectator 
intervention was encouraged. 


Gender troubles aroused by Western influence 


Western influence on what was presented as traditional ways of life is 
the key for understanding the different conflicts opened up in the 
production. Most visibly, this was expressed through questions of lifestyle. 
The young couple lives in an artificial world of an imagined West: Levan 


'8 The production On the Edge had been shown here too, after having been 
performed in educational institutions. Maka Lomadze, “Pleasure, Disease, Crime,” 
Georgia Today, December 16, 2005, accessed January 31, 2006, 

http://www. georgiatoday.ge/article_details.php?id=753. 
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lets himself be called “Lee”, on many occasions he wears weird clothes, 
for instance something that looks like a chain-mail shirt. Nanka’s dress 
code is as confusing. She wears no skirt over her red pair of tights, which 
gives her a slightly sleazy touch. Nanka burns smelly candles and devotes 
herself to the furnishings. The grandfather is confused and irritated 
because there are no chairs in their flat — only pillows on the floor, 
grouped around very low tables. The couple is busy with obscure activities 
that Levan’s grandfather cannot understand: Levan claims to be an artist, 
but does not paint. Instead, he produces installations and designs. Western 
influence also touches the gender order depicted here. Nanka’s ambiguous 
lifestyle is paired with her unclear relationship to Giorgi — it is never 
shown clearly, but the way they look at each other suggest the possibility 
that they may be having an affair. Thus, Nanka not only hesitates to marry, 
but may furthermore be promiscuous. The way she is dressed underlines 
this possibility. Reasons for her divergence from traditional gender role 
models can be found in the harmful influence that Westernisation has on 
her. In this regard, there is something wrong with Giorgi, too. On the one 
hand, on a dramaturgical level, he functions as Nanka’s (and Levan’s) 
prospective door opener to the West. On the other hand, at the level of 
embodiment, he does not represent at all the ideal of what is conceived as 
virile in Georgia. Instead, his bronzed face, gelled hair and shawls give 
him a slightly homosexual touch. In addition, he appears rather false and 
hypocritical — not straight at all. The chance he opens for the two others to 
start a brilliant designer’s career in the States comes out as a moral trap: 
the collection they are supposed to design together turns out to be erotic 
underwear. The characters’ reactions to this news actually underline that 
something like this is unacceptable. Even worse, these dubious pieces of 
lingerie should, as the contract reads, be composed of motives of 
“Georgian national costume”. The idea to use “Georgian national 
costume” as a basis for erotic underwear (however this might look) 
appears as a real sacrilege. Thus, fears connected with homosexuality, 
promiscuity and eroticism are expressed in the production. Furthermore, 
these are even threatening national sanctuaries and appear to be caused by 
mischievous Western influence. In this way, the positions expressed in 
Tomorrow is Christmas are very close to nationalist discourses which 
underline that such issues are brought to Georgia from outside. Giorgi 
Maisuradze has underlined this figure of thought in regard to contemporary 
homophobia: 


For Orthodox fundamentalists and ultranationalists in modern Georgia, 
homosexuality comes from the secular and atheistic (or heretical) West and 
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it is aimed at weakening Georgia and preventing it from fulfilling its 
spiritual mission. (Maisuradze 2008: 31). 


Since the production does present deviation from traditional gender 
order as a problem — and not for instance the discrimination of such 
behaviours — it is connected to the above-mentioned discourses. 

The production offers no clear solutions for the conflicts evoked; it 
does however depict traditional moral behaviour and values as the 
desirable norm. Marina, the housemaid in the background, who saves 
Levan from thoughtlessly signing the questionable contract, functions as a 
contrast to all this threatening Western stylishness and gender troubles. 
She is dressed simply, is obviously a believer, and cares devotedly for the 
old grandfather. In secret, she seems to be in love with Levan and is the 
only one to read the contract carefully. The grandfather also works as an 
antitype to immoral Westernisation. Though the World War II veteran 
who fought in Berlin once had an affair with a Russian woman there, he 
does not appear flighty, because this was before he met Levan’s late 
grandmother. Furthermore, this nostalgic view of Soviet relations with 
Russian women underlines his virility as much as the traditional 
respectability of Georgian women — in contrast to Russian women. In his 
old age, the grandfather also unites with the Christian community. He was 
an atheist his whole life. But now that he feels he will die soon, he asks for 
a priest. Accordingly, both Marina and the grandfather, the most morally 
upright characters in the production, are closer to the church than the 
others. Thus, believing is equated with morality here. 


Identities and traditions in danger 


In Tomorrow is Christmas the dangers and fears of Westernisation 
evoked are linked to fears of identity loss, and of material, ecological and 
moral sell-out. This problem comes into focus when the grandfather 
pronounces his last wish before passing away. He would like to see once 
more his house and garden in his village of Ch’q’vishi, in Western 
Georgia, which was also the birthplace of the famous twentieth-century 
poet Galak’t’ion T’abidze (Rayfield 1994: 251-260). Levan prefers not to 
show him the place. Because the old man’s retirement pension as a former 
university professor is so low, the village house has been rented to an 
American organisation." It is revealed that the Americans have cut down 


? The motif of the impoverished professor symbolizes the downward social 
mobility of the intelligentsia in post-Soviet Georgia and can be found in other 
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all the trees in the garden and replaced them with artificial ones. This news 
finally breaks the grandfather’s heart and leads to his death on January 7, 
the Old Rite Orthodox Christmas, which is also the final scene of the play. 
The Americans that destroy the trees are not just damaging the ecosystem 
or a place of national heritage, where a poet was born. Even more so, they 
also endanger national traditions in cuisine and festive culture: these trees 
bear fruits which are the base for a specific sauce, tquemali, widely used in 
Georgian cuisine. 

Besides the conflicts centred on the issues of trees cut down and erotic 
underwear with Georgian motifs, there are also fears embodied about 
Westernisation’s possible harmful impact on adherence to traditions. 
These concerns appear especially connected to festivity, and the title of the 
production is programmatic in this regard. Nanka and Levan celebrate 
Christmas on December 25 and not on January 7, the Old Rite Orthodox 
date — to the bewilderment of the grandfather, who then invites them for 
his New Year Party that is supposed to be a supra, a traditional banquet. 
This key scene turns around the question of how traditional holidays 
should be celebrated and how much of the accepted Western influence is 
tolerable in this regard. The grandfather has organized “a real supra", with 
some of his friends; Marina, Levan, Nanka and Giorgi also take part. He is 
dressed in a traditional chokha and presides over the opulent table as the 
tamada, the toast master. As in an ideal supra, the grandfather pronounces 
toasts, songs are sung. Levan also toasts for the upcoming marriage with 
Nanka, but she hesitates to clink glasses with him. She suggests that she 
would prefer to be elsewhere. In fact, Nanka’s and also Giorgi’s behaviour 
at the table are rather offensive. They grimace, do not listen to the toasts 
and look only at each other. By doing so, they question the ritual of the 
supra. Finally, Nanka stands on her chair and tips a glass of wine over her 
head. Everyone is shocked. Nanka and Giorgi are openly confronting the 
supra, thus putting into question the legitimacy of the ritual. Florian 
Mühlfried has pointed out the significance given to the supra in Georgia 
and the central function it has for contemporary Georgian national 
identity. As he emphasises, the supra is “most of all about making sense — 
something sought after in times of drastic change...” (Mühlfried 2007: 
290) And as Eric Hobsbawm has demonstrated, it is especially in such 
historic moments when traditions are sought after (Hobsbawm 1983: 2). 


theatre productions or films. See for instance, Levan Zakareishvili’s Film Tbilisi- 
Tbilisi 2005. 
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Figure 1: Boys from a Folk ensemble dressed in traditional costume (chokha) leave 
a theatre building in Tbilisi. (Photo Birgit Kuch) 


No solutions are presented to the conflicts opened up in the production, 
rather they remain unsolved. The performance ends with the grandfather’s 
death. It is not stated whether the couple will stay together, or whether 
they will finally leave for New York. Whereas the problem for the old is 
the observation of traditional customs such as the supra, the young are 
occupied with gender roles, lifestyle questions and the issue of emigration. 
They need to make a choice — maybe this is the biggest contrast with their 
forebears. In this context of necessary decisions, the production somehow 
seemed to advocate an idyllic return to old values and traditional lifestyle, 
without showing how this could be possible. It did not conceal that the 
experiences of the older generation are hard to transmit, also because they 
were made in another epoch, the Soviet past. However, the production 
presented no way out of this value conflict. In addition, the audience had 
no opportunity to intervene in the course of the action, there was no 
opportunity to play through alternatives. However, after the show, a 
discussion was encouraged. 

The discussion was dominated by questions concerning the possibility 
of compromise between traditions and progress, and — as some spectators 
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formulated it — between, “Georgian” and “Western” values. It was 
moderated by a jester who invited the spectators to address questions to 
the characters. In the discussion it became clear that the figure of the 
grandfather gained the most sympathy from the audience. He was asked 
about his perspective on the younger generation. He answered that he 
would like to share his experiences with them. The questions targeted at 
the other characters mainly concerned their motivations for their actions, 
their feelings, etc. Levan was asked why he wants so much go to the US, 
and if he could not be a designer in Georgia too. These kinds of questions, 
and even more the responses, opened up an understanding for the 
characters’ problems seen from “their” perspective. However, their 
answers appeared quite vague, while the actors never spoke for themselves, 
but as their characters. Even if by doing so different standpoints became 
visible, the complexity of the issues evoked was generally drastically 
simplified. Moreover, the answers in the discussion affirmed the positions 
that the production raised. I also took part in the discussion with the 
question of why Westernisation should consist in sitting on fancy pillows 
and burning incense, designing erotic underwear, in disloyalty, and in the 
destruction of fruit trees. The character Marina offered an interesting 
answer. She said that in Georgia there is not a lot of substantiated 
knowledge available about the West, but mostly misconceptions and 
wrong interpretations. Besides these confusions, as she pointed out, in 
Georgian society there is also discontent about the fact that established 
values and home-grown culture are to be influenced from outside. It is 
actually this very position that makes the Theatre for Change an 
interesting case. While its initiators and donors clearly promoted the idea 
of causing changes in Georgia, it is this very attitude that the production 
criticised. 

Another aspect of the production contradictory to the donors’ 
intentions is the theatre format of Tomorrow is Christmas. The performance 
did not feature most of the basic interactive aspects of Boal’s Forum 
Theatre. Even though the discussion gave the audience a chance to ask 
questions, they had no option of interfering. The plot could not be 
changed; the spectators did not become agents. Additionally, there was 
also no real dialogue encouraged with the theatre makers about the ways 
they presented the problems. In this quite conventional theatre setting — 
undemocratic by nature — the spectators were rarely empowered. They 
were given a voice in the discussion, but with limits on its use. Thus, 
formally, Tomorrow is Christmas was rather a conventional theatre 
production than a realisation of Forum Theatre. Does it however work to 
apply Boal’s concepts at the level of content? By doing so, it becomes 
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clear that the characters do not really exercise repression on each other. 
Looking for depictions of repression in general, it appears that Georgian 
national values, represented by gender order and traditions, are portrayed 
as endangered here. Thus, one essential message of Tomorrow is 
Christmas is that Georgian identity is threatened by a dubious image of the 
West, life style and morality. Accordingly, the production somehow 
represents a peculiar “postcolonial” answer to Westernisation while being 
at the same time its very result. 

To conclude, the example of the Theatre for Change reveals that its 
underlying theatrical method, developed out of an explicit political 
standing, can be used — at least nominally — for something completely 
different: in the context of Tomorrow is Christmas, for manifesting 
national identities. Since these were depicted as threatened, and the way in 
which this was done disclosed paranoiac aspects, the production 
demonstrated possible populist uses of such theatre practices. Accordingly, 
it could be concluded that aesthetic practices do not need to be bound to 
the initial political meanings that were once given to them. It appears they 
can rather be re-coded and appropriated. The uses and aims of interactive 
theatre were intended quite differently by Boal and by the initiators of the 
Theatre for Change in Georgia. Its realisation, as a closer look at one of its 
productions revealed, featured again a new meaning given to interactive 
theatre. The theatre practice could be included in different contexts, be it 
Marxism, democratisation or nationalism. Yet, its journey through the 
contexts changed its shape in such a way that finally only the discussion 
between spectators and “characters” remained. Tomorrow is Christmas 
could somehow be understood as an emancipation of the theatre makers 
from their donors and as their temporary appropriation of the theatre 
project. Their resistance towards, or ignorance of the donors’ aims makes 
one think about the limits of the influence through donor assistance in 
general — especially on identity issues. To sum up, this production featured 
quite nationalist answers to quite “imaginary” problems (erotic underwear, 
cutting fruit trees). These themes however refer to more complex 
problems, such as brain drain through emigration, dependency on 
remittances and foreign aid, which certainly pose serious challenges to 
Georgian society in the twenty-first century. While asking for their 
reasons, an image of a degrading West was constructed. This finally shows 
how much culture workers have still been involved in the construction of 
images of an “other” in recent years. In times of globalisation, this “other” 
seemed to have gained an additional face: that of Western powers seeking 
to strengthen their corrupting influence. Looking back to the 1990s, when 
such imaginings functioned as powerful forces behind violent 
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mobilisations, it becomes obvious that the actors of cultural demarcation 
have also been looking westward in recent years. 
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MUSICS OF THE NEW TIMES: 
ROMANIAN MANELE AND ARMENIAN RABIZ 
AS ICONS OF POST-COMMUNIST CHANGES 


ESTELLE AMY DE LA BRETEQUE 
AND VICTOR ALEXANDRE STOICHITA 


Introduction 


As a starting point for this article we propose to consider two musical 
tunes. One was performed in Armenia, the other in Romania. Both share 
the same melody and rhythm, and their lyrics are closely related, as the 
chorus (transcribed below) clearly shows. Moreover, both are sung by 
child “prodigies”: the Armenian Grisho Asatryan, and the Romanian Ionut 
Cercel. 


=] SS Hd 


x Da dum la dum la da Da dum la dum la da Da dum la dum la da Made in Ro-ma-ni-a 


** La dum la dum la da La dum la dum la da La dum la dum la da Made in Ar -me-ni-a 


*: Chorus of Made in Romania, sung by Ionut Cercel (album Manele made in 
RO.Mania, 2008). 

**: Chorus of Made in Armenia, sung by Grisho Asatryan (Star collection vol. 4, 
2009). 


Grisho Asatryan is the son of Artash Asatryan and grandson of Aram 
Asatryan, two famous singers in an Armenian musical genre called rabiz. 
In the rest of the song, the lyrics underline Grisho's familial and national 
heritage: “I am a little singer / Aram’s grand son [...] I sing with my father 
[Artash] / Tata and Tatul [two famous rabiz singers] are my friends / and I 
am made in Armenia." 

Ionut Cercel is the son of Petricá Cercel, a famous singer in a musical 
genre called manele. The rest of the song deals with ethnicity, tolerance 
and national unity: “Whoever you are / Whatever language you speak / 
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This is your country / Romania / Come on, the Moldavian / Come on the 
Romanian / Come on the Gypsy / We’re all made in Romania.” 

That closely related melodies may be found all over Europe should not 
be a matter of surprise. Béla Bartók was amongst the first researchers to 
document the phenomenon in the context of a newly born “science of 
folklore” (Bartok 1997: 158-162). In his time, which coincided with well- 
known processes of nation-building, such findings inevitably led to 
debates on the “origins” of the tune: who borrowed it from whom, which 
“nation” was the song’s creator, to whose “patrimony” should it belong? 
Such questions lost most of their purchase in scholarly literature during the 
second half of the twentieth century (although they regularly recur in the 
mass media). In the Balkans, ethnomusicologists have stressed that the 
circulation of tunes always implied a strong dose of creativity, and that 
discussions about cultural belonging or identity could only make sense at a 
broader regional level. Comparing several tunes performed by Gypsy and 
non-Gypsy musicians in Kosovo, Pettan (1996) refers to a “Balkan 
Musikbund" which he describes by analogy with the term Sprachbund, 
used in linguistics to characterize a geographic area of dialectal 
convergence and crossroads. Similarly Dona Buchanan opens the book 
suggestively titled Balkan Popular Music and the Ottoman Oecumene 
with a collection of variants of the same tune gathered from Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Greece, and extending to America, through Jewish klezmorim 
musicians (Buchanan 2007a). This same tune and its transformations had 
also been discussed previously by Katsarova (Katsarova 1973) and by 
Peeva (2003) in the film Whose is this song? Our opening example 
suggests that the idea of a musical Sprachbund or oecumene should 
probably be extended beyond the Balkans, to encompass as well the 
Eastern side of the Black Sea. 

Other tunes could probably have illustrated the same point. But this 
particular example goes beyond musical influence. The two versions show 
very close resemblance not only in their sound structures and lyrics, but 
also in the image of their performers (both child prodigies), which in turn 
is closely linked to the social status of the genre in which they (and their 
respective fathers) perform. This complex of similarities suggests that 
manele and rabiz may share the same cultural model. To further 
investigate this hypothesis we propose hereafter a synthetic and comparative 
description of both cultural trends. 

Bibliographical sources are still scarce on these topics. One may find 
valuable information on Armenian rabiz in (Abrahamian 2005; Abrahamian, 
Pikichian 1990). Romanian manele drew more attention in recent years 
(Beissinger 2007; Radulescu 2002; Radulescu 2004; Radulescu 2010; 
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Voiculescu 2005; Stoichita 2008: 66; Stoichita 2011b). In what follows, 
our information is drawn from these sources and from our ongoing 
fieldwork, in Armenia and Romania respectively. This is to our knowledge 
the first comparison between popular music in each country.’ After 
providing some basic ethnographical data from both sides, we will sketch 
possible landmarks for future investigations. 


Musical features 
Rabiz 


Both rabiz and manele are performed primarily by professional 
musicians. They record CDs and shoot video-clips, but their main financial 
income is provided by live performances. These may occur at ceremonial 
gatherings (mostly weddings and christenings), village fairs, or political 
meetings. In the urban areas, manele and rabiz are also performed in night 
clubs and restaurants. The songs and video-clips are occasionally 
broadcast by the national mass media, and they circulate widely on the 
internet. 

Rabiz songs use many rhythms and tunes. Their melodic motives, 
ornaments, and instrumental sounds often convey a distinctive flavour, 
which Armenian commentators characterize either as "traditional" 
(avandakan) or as “oriental” (arevilian). The first term refers to an idea of 
autochthonous music from pre-Soviet times (the gusan bard repertoire, or 
any other music seen as "national Armenian"). The second refers to 
Turkish, Arabic or Azeri influences (mainly to the mugham/maqam type 
of melismatic elaboration).” The two ideas easily converge for Armenian 
listeners: Arabic, Turkish or Azeri elements refer nowadays to an oriental 
“Other,” but also to a shared Ottoman past, of which many Armenians 
tend to be nostalgic. In Armenia’s musical landscape, rabiz is also marked 
by the use of electronic sound techniques (amplification, sonic effects, 
synthetic drumkits, etc.). The mix of “traditional” or “oriental” moods 
with these “modern” timbres seems to stand at the core of the genre for 
most Armenian commentators. 


! We are grateful to the New Europe College in Bucharest for the many 
opportunities it provided us for discussing this comparison with other researchers 
interested in the area. Our article benefited particularly from reactions of the 
participants at the symposium Black Sea Link (New Europe College, April 2010). 

? For a description of the influences of neighbouring countries’ musics on rabiz, 
see (Abrahamian 2005: 100-105). 
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Manele 


According to professional musicians, there are 2 rhythmic possibilities 
to play manele.? 


ps Zara 


These very much define the genre. Contrary to rabiz, manele are not 
necessarily performed with electronic sounds (one may recognize a manea 
even when played acoustically, provided it is built on one of these 
rhythms). However, nowadays manele are generally played with 
amplification, synthesizers and a full range of electronic effects. 

In Romania, manele are heard in much the same contexts as rabiz in 
Armenia: festive events (weddings, christenings or rich peoples’ birthdays 
for example), or public spaces like bars and restaurants. They are also 
recorded to be sold on popular markets, and are often copied and 
exchanged through the internet. Like rabiz, manele are performed mainly 
by professional musicians, whose economic model relies on live 
performances. The musicians are part of the lăutari, a complex status 
linked with Gypsiness and professional musicianship in traditional 
contexts (Beissinger 2001; Beissinger 1991; Radulescu 1984; Radulescu 
1988; Radulescu 1996; Radulescu 2002; Radulescu 2004; Stoichita 2006; 
Stoichita 2008; Stoichita 2010). 

The two rhythms which stand at the core of manele do not really have 
equivalents in local folklore. Romanian commentators generally view 
them as “Turkish” (turcesc), “Oriental” (oriental) or Gypsy (figanesc). 
The tunes are also in “orientalist” moods, often built on scales reminiscent 
of Middle Eastern magam, and performed with a richly melismatic style of 
ornamentation. On the other hand, the chord progressions which 
accompany these melodies are typical of Western tonal music. For local 
listeners, this mix of “Western” and “Oriental” sound features is a sonic 
signature of the genre. Compared to most other music in the country, 


? Some Romanian commentators extend the range of the term manele to tunes 
based on much slower and non-danceable rhythms. They are performed by the 
same musicians, in the same settings, and in the same general “mood.” However 
performers and fans use different names for these slow tunes (either bluzuri or 
rame). In connoisseur talk, manele tend to be linked with dance, and with one of 
the two rhythmic formulas transcribed here. 
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manele display a paradoxical exoticism, which often arises in the aesthetic 
judgements of local listeners, either as a positive or as a negative feature. 


Lyrics 
Rabiz 


From a statistical point of view, one of the most prominent topics in 
rabiz songs is certainly love. It comes in all its shades: happy, burning, 
impossible, deceptive, etc. Other important themes are material wealth and 
consumer society, with a slight ironic touch on occasion. 


Ya -rys he -tys el chi kho- sum  akh chi-gi-tem inch a-nem 


Ei 


Mer - ce -des a ya -rys u-zum Akh inch a-nem vonc ar-nem 


First verses of Tun Tanem sung by Armen Aloyan on the album Love story (2008). 
“My beloved doesn’t speak (with me) / Oh I don’t know what to do / She wants a 
Mercedes / Oh, what can I do, how can I buy it?” On the album the name of the 
song is followed by (katak yerg) meaning “funny song.” 


Armenian commentators often consider such lyrics an emblem of post- 
soviet times. 

Other songs deal with loss, nostalgia and sad feelings. Exile from the 
village or from the country is a common topic in rabiz lyrics. Some songs 
also evoke mourning for dead heroes, in a tragic vein close to both 
traditional laments and epic songs (Amy de la Bretèque 2010). Mayis 
Karoyan for example sings the following lyrics in the song Khabar (1999): 
“Hair turned white / The pain turned tears into stones / On the road of the 
lost son / She is waiting for him all-day long”. The song commemorates 
soldiers who died during the Karabakh conflict. In the same ethos, one 
may encounter lyrics about the victims of air crashes, or about mafiozi 
leaders killed in armed fights (Amy de la Bretèque 2008). 
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Manele 


As in rabiz, manele lyrics often deal with love, from a dominantly 
male perspective. During the 1990’s, they were heavily discussed in 
Romanian society for their raw references to sex and prostitution. This 
trend became less obvious in the lyrics at the turn of the century, although 
the video-clips and night clubs remain the scene for belly dances and 
provocative postures. At the time of writing, some manele praise the 
plastic qualities of “girls” (fetite) and “chicks” (gagici), but a significant 
repertoire is also devoted to the “wife” (nevasta), and to the joy of having 
children. 

As in rabiz, the second most important topic in manele lyrics is 
probably material wealth. The songs often value quick and easy money 
making (as opposed to hard work). They are dominated by the figure of 
the clever, smart and wise guy (smecher) who may also be designated as a 
mafiot or a criminal (Stoichita 2008). Hyperbole is most usual in this kind 
of songs, with frequent references to “kings” (regi), “emperors” (impärati) 
and “squires” (boieri) from the Ottoman times. Here too, pride and parody 
are never far apart. 


Ta-tal meu es - te bo-ier Si-o sá-mi ia e - li-cop-ter 


Si-o sá-mi ia e - li-cop-ter Sa-l plimb pe Sa - lam cu el 


Sung by Florin Salam at a Romanian wedding in Valencia (Spain, 2010). The 
lyrics were addressed to the groom: *My father is a squire / And he'll buy me a 
helicopter / And he'll buy me a helicopter / To give Salam a ride with it." 


In live contexts, many manele turn into praise songs. Members of the 
audience frequently tip the musicians to command specific tunes and 
lyrics, either for themselves or as an offering for someone else. The 
singers announce the dedications on the microphone, leading to rapid 
escalation in the amounts of the tips and the intensity of the lyrics. 
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Historical background 
Rabiz 


There is no consensus on the exact origin of the word rabiz in 
Armenia. Listening to café conversations in Yerevan, one can hear all 
kinds of popular etymologies. Some people claim that “rabiz” is made of 
the first syllables of the Russian words “rabotniki iskusstva,” the Art 
Workers. This was the name of a Soviet institution created in the early 
1920s, whose aim was to integrate popular melodies into new Soviet 
compositions. Other people think that rabiz comes from Turkish or Arabic 
roots. One such popular theory has it that “in Urdu the word ‘rab’ means 
creator or god, and Armenians use the Arabic word ‘Aziz’ to say ‘darling’, 
so it became rabiz: the beloved god.” 

For most people in Armenia, rabiz music is linked to blat songs 
(blatnie pesni or blatnyak). Blatnyak became known in USSR as songs 
from the gulag. They were attributed to the “outlaws,” brigands and 
criminals but also political opponents. Both rabiz and blat music suggest 
subversion and illegality. The use of heavy Russian slang is another 
common feature. In rabiz conversations one can often hear words such as 
kukla (“doll”), pitukh (lit. “rooster,” i.e. seducer) or tormoz (lit. “brake,” 
i.e. mishap). In addition, rabiz lyrics also feature words evoking the 
Ottoman past. Aziz or yar, (“darling”), bala (“sex pot") darman 
(“ointment/remedy”) or khabar (the “news,” as in the title of Mavis 
Maloyan’s song mentioned above) are examples of such references. Thus 
many people in Armenia consider rabiz as the capitalist heir of the 
Communist blat. 

Until the 1990’s, rabiz was virtually unknown, be it in the newly 
independent Armenia or in the diaspora. During the last decade of the 
century, it quickly became a key element in Yerevan’s soundscape. 
Walking in Yerevan’s city centre at the beginning of the 2010s, one can 
surely hear, among car horns and birdsongs, rabiz recordings played on 
speakers installed at the entrance of various shops. As each shop plays a 
different tune, the general feeling is that of a hetero-phonic auction. 


Manele 


Like rabiz, manele became prominent during the 1990’s. Their 
previous history is no less ambiguous. Some Romanians think that the 
genre is an old remnant from Ottoman times. There are indeed early 
mentions of manele in eighteenth and nineteenth century texts (Oisteanu 
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2001; Beissinger 2007). Little is known however of how those manele 
sounded, and there is no historical evidence of their direct link with the 
present day phenomenon. The first modern manele, at the end of the 
1980s, carried clear stylistic marks of Yugoslav novokomponovana 
narodna muzika (“newly composed folk music,” see Radulescu 2002; 
Beissinger 2007). Thus it is not clear whether the genre should be thought 
of as having a continuous history on Romanian soil, or as a recent 
synthesis of regional influences. This reflects the hybridism of the sonic 
structures themselves (see above) and is often discussed by local 
commentators. 

In such debates, most manele lovers emphasize the novelty of the 
phenomenon. Apart from the use of electronic instruments, and the lyrics, 
their arguments also mention the renewal rate of the repertoire. Indeed, the 
life span of a song rarely exceeds six months. After that, it is already 
deemed “old” (veche), and the musicians cease to perform it at public 
events. On the popular markets, where most recorded media are sold, it is 
virtually impossible to buy a CD more than two months old. In this 
respect, manele stand out as a peculiar phenomenon in Romania’s cultural 
landscape: although they are deeply rooted in previous musical practices, 
their audience is not prone to build this past up to a tradition. As a 
musician put it to us, the genre is constantly “improving” (progresează), 
exactly as cars, planes or cell phones do. Novelty is a core value in this 
respect, and the past a mere collection of former attempts. So whatever the 
roots and the previous history of the genre, for manele lovers the songs 
stand out as new music. 


Ethnicity, nation, and patriotism 
Rabiz 


In the Caucasus nationalism greatly increased in post-Soviet times 
leading, in Armenia, to the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict (1988-1994). 
During the war, rabiz music became an icon of Armenianness. Many rabiz 
singers (such as Aram Asatryan, Grisho's grandfather) sang for the 
soldiers: songs about the battles, the dead heroes and the martyrs (fedayi). 
More generally rabiz lyrics often emphasize Armenianness and “Armenian 
values" such as family and respect for "authentic traditions." 

The respectful attitude to traditions, values and rules is probably rooted 
in the former blat culture. Like blat, rabiz strongly emphasizes a kind of 
honour code, as manifested by the lyrics and by the behaviour of 
performers and audience. Rabiz lovers identify themselves with the heroes 
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of blat music from the Soviet times, the “thieves in the law” (Vory v 
zakon), and many lyrics glorify the memory of dead vory v zakon. Other 
lyrics promote the ideal of an unbreakable brotherhood among rabiz 
people. It is common to hear rabiz listeners call each other akhper 
(literally “brother” in Armenian), thus paralleling the use of Russian 
kinship words like brat (“brother”) or otets (“father”) in blat culture (see 
Holzlehner 2007). 

Meanwhile, and nevertheless, many Yerevantsi also voice the opinion 
that rabiz is influenced by musics of the neighbouring countries. In the 
words of one of our interlocutors, “Rabiz is not our music, it is Arabic, 
Turkish... The slow parts are influenced by Azeri music, you know, 
mugham...” (Lilit M., p.c. 2008). In saying this, Lilit not only distinguishes 
rabiz from Armenian culture, but also links it to the nation’s “enemies.” 
The nationalist and exotic characterisations of rabiz often coexist side by 
side in the same commentaries. 


Manele 


In Romania, the general public associates manele with Gypsies. For 
most listeners, the songs are “Gypsy music” (muzica țigănească), 
embodying Gypsy aesthetics and ethical values. It should be stressed that 
many professional musicians deny that manele is preferred by Gypsy 
audiences. According to Gypsy performers, Romanians are in fact the 
biggest consumers of manele (Radulescu 2004). Such a claim is also 
consistent with the commercial success of the genre (records sold in many 
places, TV broadcasts, etc.), which could hardly be explained by the tastes 
of the Gypsy minority alone. The association of manele and Gypsyness 
remains popular wisdom nevertheless. Ethnicity constitutes a kind of 
shared cultural background for most debates on the social significance of 
this music. 

Gypsy musicians have a long tradition of playing for non-Gypsies. But 
until manele, Romanians used to insist that the musicians whom they hired 
perform only “Romanian” music at their parties. The features of musical 
“Gypsiness” and “Romanianness” may be difficult to tell apart, but the 
prevailing idea, expressed by both listeners and musicians in traditional 
contexts, is that “Romanians” prefer “Romanian” music (Lortat-Jacob 
1994: 107; Radulescu 2004; 2003; Stoichita 2008: 89-104). On these 
grounds, the success of manele is sometimes presented as a threat to 
national culture and folklore (Gypsies are supposed to be alien to both). 
On the other hand, the fact that a significant number of Romanians 
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appreciates manele as “Gypsy music” may illustrate a recent shift in the 
perception of Gypsy culture. 

This ethnic entanglement is a significant characteristic of manele, as 
compared with Armenian rabiz. The latter may display sonic features of 
exoticism, but is not attributed to any particular ethnic group in the 
country. When Ionut Cercel, son of a well known Gypsy singer, sings 
“Twe are all] made in Romania“, he is making a challenging claim, much 
more than when Grisho Asatryan sings “[I am] made in Armenia.” 


Social and moral aspects 
Rabiz 


In the early 1990s, the rise of rabiz music was linked to heroic 
characters. One of the most widespread is the mafioz. Such a person is 
supposed to have become very rich, very fast, probably in illegal ways 
during the early years of independence. Mafioz and rabiz quickly became 
synonyms in daily conversations. Beyond musical taste, rabiz now means 
an attitude, a way of speaking, of dressing and generally, a way of life. 
Typically “rabiz men wear either black suits or leather jackets with black 
trousers or jeans. Their preferred shoes (nicknamed çiçak, lit. “peppers”) 
are leather loafers, usually black and narrow, with a slightly high heel and 
an unusually sharply pointed toe curving upward. The hair is cut very 
short. Dark, rectangular sunglasses and black belts with large square 
platinum-coloured buckles are worn as accessories. A small case 
containing the latest mobile telephone model is strapped to the belt and 
placed on the hip” (Hacob K., p.c. 2008). Rabiz stereotypes also include 
postures, like “squatting low to the ground, with forearms resting on the 
knees” (Anna M., p.c. 2009). Over the years, rabizness underwent some 
transformations: “the belly now protrudes over the belt in a display of 
wealth, affluence and power” (Anna M., p.c. 2009). Women in the rabiz 
trend are supposed to have a particular taste in clothing: “shocking colours 
are preferred. Jeans (worn very tight) or mini-skirts are fitted. Long boots 
or pump shoes with unusually high and thin heels are preferred, and the 
toe is usually pointed sharply. The hair is occasionally dyed in light blond 
shades, and if curly it is usually straightened. Make-up is always heavily 
applied” (Hacob K., p.c. 2008). Finally, rabiz may refer to tastes in various 
other fields. In architecture, for example, the rabiz standard is 
characterised by ostentatious and monumental buildings, shiny surfaces 
(mirrors, dark glass, polished stone, or marble), and neon lights. 
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This extension may help to explain why everybody in Armenia has an 
opinion on rabiz. The genre is certainly one of the most disputed forms of 
art in the country. Most intellectuals are strongly against it. They argue 
that rabiz music and rabiz behaviours are a poison (fuyn) to culture and to 
society in general. But for the listeners, rabiz is merely music of “our 
time" (mer jamanak): one can dance or cry to it, celebrate a wedding or 
commemorate a brother's death... For rabiz lovers, it is the sound of new 
Armenia, altogether patriotic (hayrenakan) and modern (jamanakakits). 


Manele 


Manele brought to music, and indeed to the realm of public culture, the 
figures of the smecher and the mafiot (see above). As in rabiz, there 1s a 
close association between dress, presumed moral values and economic 
activities, which is supposed to stand at the core of musical taste. In 
theory, one can spot a manelist (manele lover) anywhere: pointed shoes, 
branded sunglasses, golden necklaces, fancy beards and haircuts are 
typical attributes. For women, short skirts, high heels, dyed hair, false 
nails, colourful makeup and shiny jewellery form an emblematic 
conjunction. The stereotype male manelist, as pictured in the lyrics, the 
mass media, and daily conversations, is supposed to earn lots of money in 
Romania or in Western countries, in quick and generally illegal ways. The 
stereotype female manelista is supposed to live under his protection, as his 
companion or as a prostitute. 

It should be stressed that such stereotypes are encountered not only in 
anti-manelist discourse but also in the lyrics of many songs, and in the 
commentaries of many manele lovers. While they may seem overtly 
pejorative for Western readers, the commentaries provoked by these 
emblematic characters in Romania are often more ambiguous. Indeed, 
many Romanians express the feeling that the post-Communist “transition” 
(tranzitia) is a sort of social and economical jungle where one cannot 
succeed without being a mafiot. It is a common (though often deplored) 
thought that honesty and hard work lead nowhere in this new world. The 
stereotypical manelists are all the more controversial as they seem to 
merely push one step further such general assumptions. 

As in Armenia, disliking manele often becomes an ethical question. 
Being “against manele” (impotriva manelelor) is a common posture, 
which involves much more than musical taste. Elites and patriots often 
describe the trend as a threat to social and moral values, and some even 
ask for its prohibition in mass media and public spaces. It should be noted 
that the posture of manele lovers is not symmetrical. There is far less 
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activism in their discourse. The musicians say that they play what the 
public requires (they are not expressing their own emotions/opinions). The 
listeners say that it is good party music (muzica de petrecere), clever and 
catchy (smecherä), suited for dancing and in the mood of the time (muzica 
de azi, lit. “today’s music”). 

Interestingly, both manele and rabiz feature a few child prodigies 
amongst their famous singers. Their presence necessarily suspends 
accusations of corruption, loose morals and exaggerated sexuality. In this 
respect, both Ionut Cercel and Grisho Asatryan may be seen as “alibis” for 
their respective fathers, and also for those casual listeners, who feel the 
need to justify their musical tastes. For example young female students 
explained to us that manele were not necessarily “dirty,” taking as an 
example of innocent love another song by Ionut Cercel, sweetly named 
“Kiss” (pupic). But on the other hand, the child singers have only a limited 
discography, and hardly ever perform at weddings or in night clubs, which 
are the most important contexts for the other musicians. 


Music of the “new times”? 


The synthetic description of both cultural trends shows many 
similarities. For example, both are linked to post-Soviet times, economic 
liberalisation, modern sound technologies, nation building and ideas of 
otherness. Manele and rabiz are also animated by parallel tensions. 
Although they are obviously popular, both are attributed in local discourse 
to a mere minority of marginal listeners (Gypsies and/or mafia). Rabiz 
cheered up Armenian soldiers during the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, 
while at the same time being characterised as “Azeri” or “Turkish.” 
Manele display musical and textual references to Ottoman times, but their 
listeners praise them for their modern novelty. Furthermore, despite their 
exoticism, listeners do not seem interested by music from neighbouring 
countries. Manele lovers do not listen to rabiz and rabiz listeners do not 
listen to manele. Only professional musicians seek ideas in nearby genres, 
as illustrated by our first example. The same holds true for other popular 
musics in the “Ottoman oecumene” (Buchanan 2007b): although exotic in 
style, and although available on transnational media such as the Internet 
and satellite television, they only make sense when rooted in local social 
networks. 

It is remarkably difficult to understand such cultural trends as 
“symbolising” or “expressing” meanings. The ideas constructed in the 
songs do not always represent the actual values of those who appreciate 
them. And far from striving towards a unified discourse, the songs 
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themselves show a tendency to bring together extreme opposites, as if only 
to highlight their contradictions. On the other hand, they certainly provide 
unified experiences for the listeners, who not only appreciate them aurally, 
but also embody them through dance. The ability of music to act as an 
immersion medium is a key feature here. 

Manele and rabiz construct “enchanted” worlds, which allow listeners 
to live certain emotions (maybe contradictory indeed) and interact in 
specific manners (maybe assuming roles remote from their daily lives) 
(Gell 1992; Stoichita 2009; Stoichita 2011a; Stoichita 2011b). As 
enchanted worlds, manele and rabiz do not necessarily “mean” something. 
Musical space and time construct realms of interaction where listeners are 
free to mirror, exaggerate or contradict ideas and behaviours borrowed 
from their daily lives. The Communist future 1s gone. Are we heading East 
or West? Is the promised modernity really different from our well known 
past? In this context, manele and rabiz appear as utopian playgrounds 
populated by characters ranging from “fictional” to “real.” Their 
enchanted realms are open to many kinds of listeners, allowing them to 
enact or interact with the fears and hopes of their uncertain position. 
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